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INTRODUCTION 


Dialectal variation in a given area Is not only a linguistic phenomenon 
but also a by-product of historical, political, and socioeconomic 
forces. Other factors also influence dialect formation, be they the 
physical contours of the land (for example, mountains), political 
boundaries, trade routes, or religious taboos. Dialectal variation re- 
sults from a complex of factors which affect, either directly or in- 
directly, human communication. | 

The area under examination is Syria-Palestine, between 1000 
and 586 sB.c.£. This period was selected for several reasons. First, 
it marks the beginning and end of the Israelite state; 1000 B.c.E. Is 
a convenient date for the beginning of the Davidic rule, and 586 
B.c.£. marks the fall of Jerusalem.* The dates chosen thus represent 
the time during which Israel was a political and military entity. Sec- 
ond, something of the history of Syria-Palestine during this period 
is known.* The alliances of the individual nations, their battles, their 
social and economic contacts—these types of human interaction 
affect linguistic contact between peoples. Third, these dates were 
chosen for the purely practical reason of including as many texts as 
possible in this study. The larger the data base, the greater the pos- 
sibility of drawing accurate linguistic conclusions from the available 
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inscriptions. Thus the period 1000-586 B.c.£. provides an acceptable 
chronological frame from both the historical and linguistic view- 
point. 

The relationship among the Northwest Semitic speech forms* 
of Syria-Palestine from 1000 to 586 B.c.£. is complex. In this rela- 
tively small area, there appear to be a number of discrete speech 
forms. While some speech forms cluster into groups, as for example 
the Aramaic-speaking communities in the North, others appear idio- 
syncratic, as for example the dialect of Deir Alla. By assembling all 
available data, it should be possible to classify each speech form 
and explain the linguistic relationship among the NWS dialects. 

In the past, linguistic classification of the NWS dialects has 
yielded differing results. For example Albright” subdivided Canaan- 
ite into northern (the area around Ugarit),° eastern (Syrian desert 
to Sinai, and parts of Palestine), southern (Phoenicia, and most of 
Syria-Palestine), and Hebraic branches (Jerusalem). In his Phoe- 
nician grammar, Harris’ adopted Albright’s basic classification but 
divided the area into North (Ugarit), Middle (Phoenicia), and South 
(southern Syria, and Palestine). And Segert® proposed the divisions 
into northern (Ugarit), inland (Hebrew/Israel), coastal (Phoenicia), 
and peripheral inland groups (Ammon, Moab, and Edom). These 
scholars either adduced one linguistic feature to support their clas- 
sification or adduced no linguistic features at all; in the latter case. 
their general survey of the material led them to their particular clas- 
sification. 

Classification of the individual NWS dialects has been equally 
idiosyncratic. Examination of the Deir Alla dialect has yielded clas- 
sifications as Old Aramaic,” Ammonite,'” South Canaanite,'' Mid- 
ianite,'* and Gileadite.'* Samalian has been classified as a local 
Aramaic"* and as an independent dialect.'* Similarly, Ammonite is 
seen to be South Canaanite'® or North Arabic.'’ Many of the var- 
iations in the classification of the individual dialects have resulted 
from the actual choice of linguistic features deemed dialectally sig- 
nificant for classification. 

In all these cases, the classificatory scheme is methodologically 
constrained. Either the classification proceeds from an impression- 
istic inspection of the material.'* Or, the classification is based upon 
those particular linguistic elements selected for examination.'? The 
lack of methodological controls in both cases has made resultant 
classifications highly subjective.*° 
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The method and results of dialect geography produce a new 
perspective on the interrelationship and classification of the NWS 
dialects. Dialect geography is, in effect, the study of linguistic dif- 
ferentiation and interrelation in a given area at a given time.” It 
seeks a planar layout~ of all linguistic features which differentiate 
speech areas. Dialect geography seeks an aerial view of linguistic 
differentiation by plotting all dialectally significant linguistic features 
on a map. 

On the one hand, dialect geography traces individual linguistic 
features throughout a region.** An isogloss, or linguistic boundary 
line. is then drawn between the areas where one feature is found 
and those where a different feature occurs. The tsoglosses of all 
features mapped can then be compared to see how the distribution 
of isoglosses varies throughout the area. At this level, dialect ge- 
ography enables the scholar to see the interrelationships between 
the dialects. 

On the other hand, however, dialect geography is, according to 
Bloomfield, “*the study of local differentiations in a speech-area.**** 
The focus shifts from the examination of linguistic features and their 
distribution to the description of individual dialect regions. Each 
speech area is characterized by its unique distribution, and com- 
bination, of features.”° Dialect geography ‘‘seeks to provide an em- 
pirical basis for conclusions about the linguistic variety that occurs 
in a certain locale.’’*° At this level, dialect geography enables the 
scholar to characterize the individual dialects. 

In its utilization of every linguistic feature differentiating speech 
areas, dialect geography seeks a complete data base in determining 
dialectal relationship. All features, whether phonological, morpho- 
logical, syntactic, or lexical, are charted on maps, provided that each 
feature sets off one dialectal region from another. The features them- 
selves are of equal importance; no one differentiating feature is, a 
priori, more important than another.*’ The planar presentation of 
all such features in an area is a goal of dialect geography. 

Some of the results of dialect geographical studies are important 
in a Classification of the NWS dialects. Studies of dialect geography 
have shown that linguistic changes spread from one area to another, 
through different types of human contact.** A number of changes 
may originate in a single place and slowly diffuse to outlying regions. 
Areas where such changes cluster are linguistic centers; outlying 
areas which display some, but not all, of the changes are marginal, 
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or peripheral.*? An area which did not receive changes is isolated 
as a dialect island: conversely, a dialect island is one where a number 
of changes occurred but did not spread outward.“” Further, areas 
which accept changes of two linguistic centers, or lie midway be- 
tween them linguistically, are transitional, since they bear charac- 
teristics of both centers.*' 

Three®? scholars have been especially important in the appli- 
cation of dialect geography to Syria-Palestine.** Bergstrasser™ is 
methodologically most conservative. In his study of modern, spoken 
Arabic dialects in Syria-Palestine, he has presented the spread of 
relevant linguistic data on individual maps. He has also correlated 
physical and social boundaries with linguistic (dialectal) divisions.** 
Bergstrasser has avoided classification and dialect characterization 
altogether*® but has presented the spread of dialectally significant 
linguistic elements—phonological, morphological, syntactic, and 
lexical—throughout Syria-Palestine. 

Harris expanded Bergstrasser’s scope of inquiry in his De- 
velopment of the Canaanite Dialects.*’ His book is properly a 
‘linguistic history’’ of Syria-Palestine; Harris’ principal concern is 
diachrony. Instead of presenting a static picture of the distribution 
of linguistic elements in a restricted area, as Bergstrasser intended ,** 
Harris traced the development and diffusion of linguistic changes 
throughout the history of the Canaanite language group. In his con- 
cluding analysis, however, Harris returned to the synchronic domain 
of dialect geography and briefly characterized “‘the resultant dia- 
lects’’ which emerged in the course of the linguistic development. 

Harris predicated a division of the Canaanite dialects upon a 
detailed analysis of the linguistic evidence. This linguistic history 
suggested, according to Harris, a dialectal division into coastal 
(Ugarit, Sam’al, and Phoenicia) and inland groups (Hebrew, Moab, 
and Hamat*’).*° Coastal dialects were the more innovative, since 
many changes occurred there. Inland dialects tended to be conser- 
vative, for they not only produced few convergent changes but also 
did not accept every change which took place on the coast.*' Like 
Bergstrasser, Harris based his linguistic divisions upon linguistic 
data, instead of upon an impressionistic survey of the evidence. 
Unlike Bergstrasser, however, Harris qualitatively evaluated the lin- 
guistic evidence and proposed a linguistic classification based upon 
the types of linguistic changes apparent in each area. 
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Rabin® synthesized the work of Bergstrasser and Harris, while 
expanding its scope still further. Like Bergstrasser’s, Rabin’s study 
is synchronic, “ignoring the time factor and treating the various 
dialects as coexisting each in the location in which we first encounter 
it... .°°** Like Harris, Rabin applied the methodology and concepts 
of dialect geography to Semitic (as for example innovative and con- 
servative areas [central and marginal] and transitional areas). On 
the basis of the particular distribution of linguistic elements, Rabin 
sought a new classification of the Semitic languages. He divided 
them into northern marginal (Fertile Crescent), southern marginal 
(Aksum influence), and central areas (Mediterranean to Arabia).** 

Each of these scholars has had his methodological successors. 
Garbini’s /I semitico di nord-ovest*> most closely approximates 
Bergstrasser’s approach to dialectology. In this book, Garbini traced 
individual phonological, accentual, and morphological features 
which differentiate the Northwest Semitic dialects. Like Bergstras- 
ser, Garbini assembled and examined every linguistic feature 
deemed dialectally significant in NWS.*° Unlike Bergstrasser, 
though, Garbini’s goal was the characterization of the individual 
dialects in a historical frame. 

Harris’ concluding classification of coastal vs. inland Canaanite 
has gained only one partial supporter. Segert*’ adopted a classifi- 
cation approximating Harris’, dividing the Canaanite dialects into 
northern, coastal, inland, and peripheral inland groups. But the sim- 
ilarity between Segert’s and Harris’ divisions was largely coinci- 
dental; Harris based his conclusions upon linguistic features, 
Whereas Segert’s divisions were, in effect, largely geographical in 
nature. 

Methodologically, however, several scholars have followed 
Harris’ lead in distinguishing between conservative and innovative 
dialect(al area)s. Rabin was the first to apply this method to the 
classification of the Semitic languages in general. Diakonoff* also 
applied this method to the Semitic languages, but he concluded that 
they could be accurately divided into northern peripheral (Akka- 
dian), northern central (NWS), southern central (Arabic dialects), 
and southern peripheral groups (South Arabian and Ethiopic). And 
finally, Garbini*? followed Rabin by pinpointing the innovative area 
of the Semitic languages in Syria-Palestine itself, but attributed the 
innovative impulse to a progressive **Amoritization.’* According to 
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Garbini,*° Rabin’s *‘central axis’’ corresponded to a proposed Amo- 
rite-Aramaic-Arabic language group. 


« » « » 


This study employs much of the methodology which scholars have 
previously used. It has two goals. The first, following Bergstrasser, 
is the isolation and presentation of all dialectally significant linguistic 
features. Any feature, whether phonological, morphological, or syn- 
tactic, which divides Syria-Palestine into dialect regions is traced 
throughout the first-millennium NWS dialects. The result is a tabular 
display of the distribution of features throughout the dialects. 

Whereas phonology, morphology, and syntax are employed in 
the dialectal analysis, it is impossible to analyze the lexicon for this 
purpose.*' Although such an analysis is potentially valid for first- 
millennium NWS, the extant texts do not offer sufficient lexical 
material to make possible an interdialectal analysis. Lexical com- 
parison should be based upon a standardized list of core vocabulary 
items found in all cultures at all times—the Swadesh list.°* Yet few 
of the lexical items in the Swadesh list appear in the preserved texts. 
Without complete Swadesh lists for each dialect, lexical comparison 
becomes inexact. Although a lexical analysis may be used in the 
future, with the discovery of additional texts, it is not feasible at 
present. 

While the first goal of this study is the presentation of distinctive 
dialéct features in first-millennium NWS, the second ts the classi- 
fication of the extant dialects on the basis of these features. The 
focus shifts from the distribution of features themselves to the com- 
position of the individual dialects. The features will be analyzed in 
order to produce a classificatory scheme based on the totality of 
linguistic features present. Like Harris and Rabin, then, this study 
seeks to produce a linguistic classification based upon an analysis 
of significant diagnostic linguistic features. The result is an organic 
classificatory scheme of NWS dialects in Syria-Palestine in the 
early first millennium B.c.E. 


In this study, ‘‘Syria-Palestine”’ is used in its widest sense. It in- 
cludes not only ancient Israel (Palestine) and the Aramean states 
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(Syria), but also the Transjordanian states of Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, the coastal city-states of Phoenicia, as well as the polyglottal 
communities on the northern periphery, as for example Karatepe 
(Syria-Anatolia) and Arslan Tash (Syria-Mesopotamia). **Syria-Pal- 
estine’’ designates all areas west and north of the Syrian desert in 
which a Northwest Semitic dialect was spoken. 

In this sense, Syria-Palestine was a geographical unit.** It was 
set within the confines of the Mediterranean Sea (west), the desert 
(east and south) and the northern mountain ranges. Yet the area was 
not physically homogeneous. Mountains, rivers, valleys, deserts, 
forests, and other physical features divided Syria-Palestine into nu- 
merous geographical subunits. Within a short distance, the topog- 
raphy could vary considerably. In general, the terrain is rough and 
dry. 

The topography of Syria-Palestine did not promote easy com- 
munication. The land itself was composed of small geographical sub- 
units disconnected from other subunits; its effect was to isolate 
instead of to facilitate communication. People tended not to move 
about freely but stayed in their own region. Communication tended 
to be local.™* 

Topography also contributed to the appearance of independent 
local governments throughout Syria-Palestine. In pre-Davidic times, 
the area was characterized by numerous, city-state, political systems 
governed by local chiefs. In the Aramean and Phoenician city-states, 
Edom, and Israel, government was local and independent. Cen- 
tralization, and national unity, developed somewhat later in certain 
parts of the region, notably in Jerusalem. The overall picture of Syro- 
Palestinian government is political segmentation.” 

Trade routes served to counterbalance this tendency to frag- 
mentation.°° Two principal trade routes cut through the area lon- 
gitudinally, and a series of lesser routes bridged the eastern and 
western extremes. The Via Maris connected Phoenicia, Israel, and 
Judah through its various branches. The King’s Highway traversed 
Transjordan from Damascus, through Ammon and Moab, to Edom. 
Other routes ran between larger cities in the interior and provided 
a complex network of trade and communication. 

The western seaports, the eastern trade stations, and all other 
points on the edge of these routes were extremely important in the 
linguistic development of Syria-Palestine. Since these areas lay on 
the periphery, their inhabitants communicated with foreigners, ex- 


J 





MAP |: Map of Syria-Palestine (adopted from Erwin Raisz’ Landform 
Map of the Near East). 
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changed both commodities and ideas, and served not only as com- 
mercial centers but as cultural centers as well. Through travel and 
trade along these routes, new ideas and ways were brought to the 
interior. In this way, the obstacles of the topography and polity were 
partially overcome. Although communication was essentially local, 
new forms of speech gradually filtered through the land as a result 
of these traveling traders. 


«< » «< » 


Dialect geography is usually concerned with the recording and map- 
ping of current speech patterns.°’ Dialect geographers are able to 
talk to their informants, elicit a number of responses, and record 
the different responses from each speaker. The informants them- 
selves are carefully selected. They should be native to the area ex- 
amined without having traveled a great deal, they should have been 
schooled in their own communities, and they should speak the 
dialect of their particular community.** In eliciting responses, the 
dialect geographer tries to engage the informant in a natural, un- 
selfconscious speech; he wants to capture the everyday, common 
speech pattern.” 

Similarly, the choice of communities examined is important. A 
variety of community types ensures a variety of informants.” Native 
speech patterns are best seen in long-settled, nonurban, sedentary 
communities; the absence of newcomers guards against serious 
external linguistic influence, while the sedentary nature of the 
community itself keeps speech patterns native and internal. A com- 
munity may be located in a variety of places—for example in the 
hills or on a plain—which will likewise affect setthkement and speech 
patterns. Of course, social structure within each community has its 
effect on speech patterns as well.®! 

The procedure in studying urban dialectology is more unsure.” 
The representativeness of the informants of native speech patterns 
becomes uncertain because of the size and complexity of the com- 
munity. The “‘normal’’ speech of the larger communities is difficult 
to capture; socially, culturally, and economically stratified societies 
produce a variety of speech patterns. Because of the diversity of 
informants, many factors complicate a study of dialect geography 
in urban areas. 
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The method of gaining linguistic information must be modified 
when treating an ancient period.®* Informants cannot be questioned. 
Communities and native speakers cannot be selected firsthand for 
investigation. It may be impossible to isolate nonlinguistic factors 
affecting speech habits, as for example class and occupation. In 
other words, the linguistic investigator is largely dependent upon 
the preserved sources. 

These sources are written. Linguistic information, then, ts 
gained through the intermediary of the written language. Phonetic 
differences in speech, exact phonetic realizations of phonemes, and 
regional language variation must be filtered through the camouflage 
of the written language.™ Although the written and spoken languages 
were not necessarily different,”” the conventional practices of or- 
thography did tend to obscure individual linguistic differences 
among speakers.” The written language, then, had a leveling effect. 

The texts themselves are not consistent. There are royal in- 
scriptions, commemorative and funerary inscriptions, graffiti, let- 
ters, and other kinds of documents, each written for a different 
purpose and by people of different backgrounds and classes.°’ The 
representativeness of such texts, vis-a-vis the entire population, ts 
uncertain. Further, since some texts are literary and designed to be 
preserved into future generations, individual linguistic differences 
may have been suppressed. The requirements of the standard lit- 
erary language can, in many cases, have superseded the speech form 
of the speaker.°* Many dialectal differences, then, cannot be re- 
covered. 

Further, the dates of the texts vary considerably. The Gezer 
Calendar is dated to the tenth century B.c.£., and the Old Byblian 
inscriptions are roughly contemporary. The Mesha inscription is 
mid-ninth century. The Hadad and Panammu inscriptions date from 
a century later. And the Lachish letters are sixth-century docu- 
ments. These texts, then, are not contemporary in the strictest sense. 

The scribal intermediary also complicates the recovery of lin- 
guistic data. Since scribes were school-trained, they wrote in the 
literary, educated language of the elite, not that of the common in- 
dividual. Further, a scribe may have written texts in his native 
tongue as well as that of another; for example, the ‘“‘Aramaic”’ scribal 
practices in the Arslan Tash Phoenician texts suggest that the scribe 
was not Phoenician but Aramean.®’ Scribes were also imported from 
the outside to write royal inscriptions and other documents.’° Thus 
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the scribe brings new problems to the use of the epigraphic material 
for dialectological study. The possible nonrepresentativeness of the 
inscriptions, then, is a warning against attaching too much impor- 
tance to each document. 

Native speech patterns may be difficult to recover on the basis 
of the extant texts. In several communities, at least two different 
dialects may have been spoken concurrently. For example, both 
Aramaic texts and texts of another, unidentified dialect were found 
in Deir Alla.’' Aramaic and Phoenician texts were found in Arslan 
Tash. Akkadian and Aramaic texts appeared in Tell Fekheriyeh. 
Karatepe shows Phoenician and Hittite texts. And Samal witnesses 
texts in Phoenician, Aramaic, and the local Samalian dialect. It is 
unclear, then, whether native speakers were multilingual or whether 
only the scribes were versed in different speech forms. 

Transplanted languages also present difficulties to linguistic 
analysis.’ The degree to which the transplanted language represents 
the speech form of the homeland and the degree to which it has 
changed in its new environment are immediate problems. For ex- 
ample, commercial interests brought the Phoenicians far afield to 
areas where no Semitic language was spoken. The Phoenician of 
Karatepe represents such a transplantation; the Phoenician language 
had been carried to far-off Anatolia.’* Ironically, in the case of 
Phoenician, transplantations constitute the largest bulk of standard 
Phoenician linguistic data. 

The difficulties in evaluating the linguistic material of first- 
millennium Syria-Palestine are unquestionable. In order to obviate 
some of these difficulties, it is best to assemble NWS linguistic ev- 
idence from all extant texts. Although the texts are unevenly dis- 
tributed throughout the area, they provide the greatest clue to speech 
patterns. It is impossible to conduct a random sample” or a selec- 
tive, systematic survey’* on the basis of the present data base, since 
the texts are relatively few. Within these limitations, only a complete 
assembly of texts can provide the basis for a dialect map of Syria- 
Palestine. 

The inscriptions themselves provide the largest, and most val- 
uable, data base for a study of Syro-Palestinian dialect geography 
in the first millennium sB.c.£. Since the provenience and date of the 
texts are known for the most part, they can be used as evidence of 
a particular community’s speech form. Thus inscriptions are the 
primary linguistic source in this study. 
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If, however, direct evidence for a particular linguistic feature 
is missing from epigraphic sources, other material must be con- 
sulted. Personal names may reflect native speech patterns and there- 
fore may be helpful in dialectal study. For example, Hallo and 
Tadmor”® have noted *‘the earliest evidence for the sound-shift 4 > 
6" in the personal name "'DUMU-ha-nu-ta; the element /ia-nu-ta, 
{‘andt],”’ is a doublet of *‘andar. Bauer’® has made a synthetic study 
of Hebrew personal names in order to show the different phono- 
logical, morphological, and lexical influences they reflect. And 
Rabin” has shown that biblical personal names conform to the 
Barth-Ginsberg law. Personal names, then, may fill the gap when 
epigraphic material yields no linguistic information. 

Where no contemporary linguistic data are available, later lin- 
guistic material may be consulted. For example, if a certain feature 
does not appear in the extant Phoenician texts of 1000-586 B.c.E., 
the evidence of Punic may be used as indirect testimony of the fea- 
ture in the older linguistic phase. Similarly, if a feature does not 
appear in the extant epigraphic Hebrew texts, Masoretic Hebrew 
may be adduced as evidence. But, in this case, Masoretic Hebrew 
is used with caution. It does not represent one Hebrew dialect but 
probably a mixture of dialect traditions.*’ Further, some regular 
features of Masoretic Hebrew, such as anaptyxis in *gV¢/- nouns, 
are demonstrably late;*' the projection of late features into the early 
first millennium B.c.£. would be a false inference. Thus biblical He- 
brew evidence can be used only when it is apparently representative 
of the earlier language as well. 

Scholars have also employed place names in linguistic analysis. 
The changes reflected in a place name may reflect changes in the 
native, spoken language. Gelb,"* for example, distinguished second- 
millennium Canaanite (Palestine and Phoenicia) from Amorite 
(Amurru, Alalakh, and Ugarit) on the basis of place names ending 
in -una/i vs. -adnu; according to Gelb, the @ of -fna/i reflects the 
Canaanite correspondence *4a:[6]. Friedrich®’ claimed that the vowel 
shift *a@ > [6] reached the Phoenician coast only by the eighth cen- 
tury, pointing to the place names Ba-’-li-ra-si (Shalmaneser III, 858- 
824) and Ba-’-li-sa-pu-na (Tiglath-Pileser Ill, 747—727) as proof. 

Yet place names do not necessarily reflect current speech pat- 
terns. Because a place name may be much older than contemporary 
speech, it may reflect an older language phase.“* And, the interpre- 
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tation of individual names often differs among scholars,®° making 
the linguistic analysis of a name difficult. 

Not all linguistic sources are equally reliable. For the purpose 
of Syro-Palestinian dialect geography, inscriptions offer the most 
secure linguistic material. They also represent the most complete 
collection of linguistic material preserved from this early period. 
Personal names can fill in needed gaps in the epigraphic data, as 
can the evidence from later sources. Later sources, of course, can 
provide only the basis for linguistic inferences in previous history. 
Finally, place names are used sparingly, only in the absence of more 
reliable evidence. For the present study, linguistic data must be 
collected from all available sources and used discriminately. 


« » «< » 


What follows is a list of linguistic features which differentiate the 
first-millennium Northwest Semitic dialects. Texts within each dia- 
lect are grouped under their conventional dialect names: Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Samalian.*® Ammonite, Deir Alla, Moabite, Edomite, and 
Hebrew. This procedure follows traditional classification of the 
texts®’ and facilitates an easy comparison of dialects. Wherever pos- 
sible, dialectal subgroupings are isolated, as for example Byblian 
Phoenician when it differs from standard Phoenician, the speech 
form of most Phoenician-speaking communities. Frequently, the 
Old Aramaic texts differ from one another on particular linguistic 
features: in these cases, the dialectal differences within each 
dialect are fully treated. Dialect headings are used for convenient 
reference and are not prejudicial to the final classification scheme 
in Chapter 5. 


The dialects are presented in a certain geographical order. Be- 
ginning on the western coast (Phoenicia), the route proceeds north 
(Aram; Samal), through Transjordan and back toward Palestine (Is- 
rael and Judah). Unless otherwise noted, Phoenician, Aramaic, Sa- 
malian, Moabite, and Hebrew texts are cited according to the read- 
ings of KA/. Wherever necessary, however, the readings of KA/ 
have been corrected according to more recent studies. Well-known 
texts in those dialects not included in KA/ are cited according to 
the editio princeps and any later studies.** Ammonite,*’ Deir Alla,”” 
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and Edomite”' texts are also cited according to the editio princeps. 
Bibliographic citations are provided for less well-known texts. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PHONOLOGY 


|. The correspondences of *d. 


PHOENICIAN: ¥, aS In yrx “land, country” (Karatepe A I 4.9.18, 
etc.) and xy? “‘to go out” (ArsI.T. 1:26, 2:3). Although there is no 
evidence for the correspondence of *d in Old Byblian, the appear- 
ance of ynx in Yehawmilk 10 suggests that y represented *d in By- 
blian as well. Since *d had merged with *s in Ugaritic,' the phoneme 
*d was lost throughout the Canaanite dialects at a very early date. 

ARAMAIC: p, aS In (X)prKx ““(the) land, country” (Zkr B 26; Br- 
Rkb 1:4, 2:2; Sf. | A 26.28; Fekh. 2: etc.), apn “to appease” (Sf. 
Ill 6, etc.), pam “‘sickness”* (Fekh. 9), and pop “to flee’’ (Sf. IL 
4.19.19/20).* Kutscher* also cited the personal name Ra-qi-a-nu* and 
its variant Ra-hi-a-nu (ANET*, p. 283).° The exact phonetic value 
of Old Aramaic p < *d is not known.° 

The only exception to this systematic correspondence is 7yn 
‘green grass*’ (Sf. I A 28).’ 

SAMALIAN: 7, aS In pax “land, country” (H 5; P 5, etc.), xpm 
“rising (sun)”’ (P 13.14), and apr “‘to delight in’ (H_ 18.22). 
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The only exception to the systematic correspondence of *d:7 
is My ““my enemies”’ (H 30), cognate to Arabic [darra] “‘to harm, 
injure." The other word adduced as an exception to this corre- 
spondence, xaw “to fall sick”’ (P 16), from the root *mrd.” is doubt- 
ful for two reasons: (1) the causative in Samalian is -7 not -w. The 
morpheme itself, or the entire word, would have been borrowed; 
and (2) there is no parallel to the alleged correspondence *d:3 in 
either Samalian or Aramaic. The parallel cited by Dion,'® following 
Kutscher''—Syriac 9na **to laugh’’—does not prove the point, since 
qra, like other Semitic verbs of laughing,'* is onomatopoetic. 

AMMONITE: ¥, as in yxy “‘sheep”’ (Hesh. Ost. 4:2.7.10)."" 

DEIR ALLA: Pp, aS in pap “to flee’’ (I 15).'* Whatever the pro- 
nunciation of the Deir Alla 7 was," the representation of *d by 7? 
strongly aligns the Deir Alla dialect with Old Aramaic and Samalian. 

MOABITE: ¥, aS In yoX “land, country” (Mesha 5/6, etc.) and Jxy 
‘sheep’ (Mesha 31). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Y, as In ym “‘washing™ (Sam. Ost. 19:3, 54:2/3, etc.), 
xyw ““spring” (Shiloah 5), and yn “‘vinegar’’ (Arad 2:7). 


The Northwest Semitic dialects spoken between 1000 and 586 
B.C.e. exhibit two graphic correspondences of *d. In Phoenician, 
Ammonite, Moabite, and Hebrew, *d ts represented by y. Old Ar- 
amaic, Samalian, and the Deir Alla dialect use a different grapheme, 
p. to represent *d. This graphic representation suggests that *d had 
merged with a sibilant in Phoenician, Ammonite, Moabite, and He- 
brew. In Old Aramaic, Samalian, and the Deir Alla dialect, *d had 
merged with a uvular. Further refinement of this twofold dialectal 
distinction along phonetic lines is not possible at present. 


2. The correspondences of *d 


PHOENICIAN: T(z], as for example the Byblian relative -t (Ahirom 
1; Yehimilk I, etc.) and the demonstrative pronoun jt ‘‘this’’ (Ahirom 
2: Ahirom Graff. 3, etc.), and nar ‘*(to) sacrifice’’ (Karatepe A II 
19, CIV 2.4, etc.). The original phoneme *d was lost in the earliest 
Phoenician texts and had merged with *z.'° 

ARAMAIC: tT [d], as in 1nX “‘to grasp, seize”’ (Br-Rkb I: 11; Fekh. 
19), Snr “to fear’ (Zkr A 13; Sf. I] C 6), the relative (passim), 
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etc.'’ rin the Old Aramaic texts was bivalent, corresponding to both 
*d and *z. The double pronunciation of Old Aramaic 1 is inferred 
from the representation of *d by both t and 7 in Imperial Aramaic 
texts.'* The shift of *d > 1 could not have occurred had *d not 
remained an independent phone(me) in this early period.'” There is 
also the possibility, however, that *d had merged with [z]/*z in Old 
Aramaic and that the Imperial Aramaic 1 < *d originated in another 
dialect strain. 

SAMALIAN: 1, aS, for example, in tmx “‘to grasp, seize’ (H 3, 
etc.; P II), ant ‘‘gold”’ (P 11), the relative particle (*)t (H_ 1.3.4.22, 
etc.), etc.°” The phonetic value of 1 < *d is uncertain; the phoneme 
*d may have been independent (as in Old Aramaic)*' or may have 
merged with [z] (as in Phoenician dialects).*? Also, the possibility 
of foreign influence on the phonetic realization of 1 < *d cannot be 
excluded. 

AMMONITE: T[(?)], as in the PN >rym- (Amman Statue) and a1y5x 
(seal of Sxat).*° 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence.** The relative/genitive particle 7 (Clay 
Text 1) < *d is probably Aramaic.** The examples of *d cited by 
Hoftijzer,°° mm (Vd 2) and np’? (I] 8), are ambiguous since the 
etymology is uncertain in each case.** 

MOABITE: 1 [(?)], aS in nxt “this”? (fem. sing.) (Mesha 3) and tnx 
‘“*to capture’ (Mesha I1.14, etc.). The phonetic value of 1 < *d 1s 
unknown. Cf. Samalian above. 

EDOMITE: 1 [(?)], in the PN Sxotya.*? The phonetic value of 
Edomite 1 is uncertain.*© 

HEBREW: 1 [z], as in the PN tnx (Sam. Ost. 2:5), ant “‘gold” 
(Silwan B 1), ar “*this’’ (masc. sing.) (Lach. 6:2; Yavneh-Yam 1:9; 
Arad 13:2), etc. 


According to the available evidence, the correspondences of *d 
divide the NWS dialects into two parts. Old Aramaic, in all prob- 
ability, preserved an independent phoneme, *d. In Phoenician and 
Hebrew, *d was lost and had merged with *z. In each of the re- 
maining dialects, it is unknown whether *d was independent or had 
been lost to another phoneme. 

Although Phoenician and Hebrew jointly lost *d to *z, the 
merger may have occurred independently in each dialect.*' Since 
*d > [z] also occurred in Akkadian and Ethiopic, the loss of *d in 
Phoenician and Hebrew may not be an exclusively shared innovation 
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but parallel, independent developments. Alternatively, *d > [z] in 
NWS may have arisen by mutual contact and linguistic diffusion. 
The geographical proximity of the NWS dialects exhibiting the 
merger argues for the second alternative.*? 


3. The correspondences of *f. 


PHOENICIAN: ¥ [s], as in 4¥M “‘courtyard”™ (Arsl.T. 1:7). 

One possible exception to this correspondence is the place name 
ay “Tyre” < *ror, transcribed in Greek as Tupos. While some 
scholars** have claimed that the representation of *1 by T indicates 
that *f was still an independent phoneme in Phoenician, the evidence 
is dubious. Either the representation of *1 by T reflects a sole rem- 
nant of [t] in an old place name, or T results from foreign influence 
on the transmission of the place name.” In either case, there is no 
other evidence that *f persisted as an independent phoneme in 
Phoenician. 

ARAMAIC: ¥ [t], aS In yn “to run’ (Br-Rkb 1:8) and 4y1 “‘to pro- 
tect’ (Sf. I B 8, C 15.17: Nerab 1:12.13: Adon 8).*° In the later 
Imperial Aramaic texts, v becomes the standard representation of 
*1.°° Thus, as in the case of *d, the later phases of the Aramaic 
dialects indicate that the old phoneme had not been lost. 

SAMALIAN: ¥* [(?)]. The only possible evidence of *f is the PN 
syn. (P 13.20.20), if it is composed of 72 ‘son’ + *tr “rock.""*’ 
Although no certain examples of *f occur in the Samalian texts, the 
phoneme would be represented by y, as in both Aramaic and Phoe- 
nician dialects; its phonetic value, however, remains unknown. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: ¥ [(?)], as in myy “‘advice”’ (11 9) and yy” “‘to advise” 
(11 9). Hoftijzer® claimed that *f was still an independent phoneme 
on the basis of the orthographic variation in representing this pho- 
neme. He cited ovy (I 7) cognate to Arabic [‘azuma] “‘to be vast, 
powerful’**? and oyy (VIIc 3), from the same root. Yet the new 
readings of the Balaam text show o>y in I 7, not ovy.*” There is. 
then, no orthographic variation in the representation of */. *t always 
corresponds to y. Its phonetic value is unknown. 

MOABITE: ¥ [(?)], as In DANY “*noon’’ (Mesha I5). In the absence 
of both transcriptions of Moabite and knowledge of later phonetic 
developments in this dialect, it is impossible to suggest the phonetic 
value of Moabite y < *1. 
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EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: ¥ {s], as in yp “summer” (Gezer Cal. 7), mayy “*bones’ 
(Silwan B 2), etc. Both biblical and epigraphic texts show that *2 
and *s have completely merged: there is no trace of an independent 
phoneme *r. 


, 


The resultant dialect map is similar to that of *d. In Phoenician 
and Hebrew, *f and *s have merged into y; the phoneme *f was lost. 
In Aramaic dialects, however, this phoneme was preserved. But by 
the fifth century, *f was becoming obsolete and had merged with v 
(t}. 

Whether Samalian, Ammonite, Deir Alla, Moabite, and Edom- 
ite had an independent phoneme *f, as did Aramaic, or lost it, as 
did Phoenician and Hebrew, ts unclear. The representation of this 
phoneme by y in these dialects makes any judgment about the pho- 
netic value impossible. Both the Canaanite and Aramaic dialects 
utilized y to represent different sounds. 


4. The correspondences of *f. 


PHOENICIAN: W [§], as in vbw ‘judgment’ (Ahirom 2), 12v7 “‘to 
sit, dwell’ (Karatepe AI 11, etc.: Kilamu 14), and mimw **8" (ArsI.T. 
1:17/18). The phoneme *f had already merged with [S] and had been 
lost by the time of the earliest Phoenician texts.*' 

Bauer and Leander,** however, objected that *f was preserved 
through late Phoenician times. They noted, in support, that Plutarch 
explicitly relates the Phoenician pronunciation of *‘ox’’—Hebrew 
w—as bwp, not as the expected *owp. Yet Friedrich** and Harris** 
suggested that Plutarch’s 6wp does not represent the actual Phoe- 
nician pronunciation of ww*, but rather the Aramaic pronunciation 
[tor]. Thus, there are no exceptions to the complete loss of *f in 
Phoenician dialects. 

ARAMAIC: W [t], inall Aramaic-speaking communities except that 
of Tell Fekheriyeh. Thus *f is represented as w in Samal (av “‘to 
sit, dwell’’ [Br-Rkb 1:5 = Sf. 11 7.17] and wow **30°° [KAI 219:3)]), 
Sfire (naw “to break” [Sf. I A 38], aw ‘‘to return’ [Sf. 111 6, etc.], 
and y/nxw ‘‘ewe(s)"* (Sf. 1 A 21.23]), and Aleppo (qwx “‘place; trace” 
[Zkr B 15.16 (partially restored) = Sf. 1 A 5, etc.]). In the recently 
published Aramaic text from Tell Fekheriyeh, however, *f appears 
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as D (e.g.. oy “‘riches’” [I. 2], 30° “*to sit, dwell” [Il 5.16), on 
“(ajnew”’ [I TI], and pxo “ewes” [I]. 20)).4° As Kaufman has 
stated,*° this 0 does not represent a different phonetic correspond- 


ence of *1, but only a different graphic representation. The use of 


o rather than the standard w in representing [t] may result from the 
influence of Assyrian, where *§:[s]. 

The persistence of an independent phoneme [t] is suggested by 
the spelling of the PN qro7ny (Sf. 1 A 1, etc.), pronounced [‘Attar-] 
< *Attar-. Had *t merged with [S], as in Phoenician dialects, the 
name would have appeared as qnoinwy*;*’ cf. biblical Hebrew 
manwy and Akkadian /star. This particular form in Sfire could not 
have arisen had *7/[t] not been an independent phone(me). 

For the supposed form nv in Sf. 1 C 24, see Chapter 3, no. 16a. 

SAMALIAN: W [(?)]. as in Wk “‘place’’ (H 27.27.32), aw “to sit, 
dwell” (H 8.15, etc.), etc.“* The graphic correspondence of *t:w, 
found in both Phoenician and Aramaic dialects, does not indicate 
any dialectal affinity.*” Without transcriptions, Samalian w is dia- 
lectally ambiguous. 

AMMONITE: W [(?)], as in xw7 “‘grass’’ (Hesh. Ost. 4:9) and ynw 
‘to fear’’ (Cit. 6)° The exact phonetic value of w is unknown. 

DEIR ALLA: w[(?)], as in (A)nw “there, thither” (11 7.13.14), vw 
‘‘judgment”’ (I1 17), etc.°' It is unclear whether the phoneme *1 was 
lost, as in Phoenician dialects, or was retained, as in Old Aramaic 
dialects. Orthographically, Deir Alla w < *t could be interpreted in 
either way. 

MOABITE: w [(?)], as in jwow 30° (Mesha 2), wa “to occupy” 
(Mesha 7), and aw” “to sit, dwell’’ (Mesha 8.8/9, etc.). This graph- 
eme is also phonetically ambiguous. as in Samalian, Ammonite, and 
the Deir Alla dialect. 

EDOMITE: No evidence.” 

HEBREW: w [§]}, as in wow °*3°° (Shiloah 2), wx “‘(relative par- 
ticle)’ (Silwan B 1.2; Lach. 2:6, etc.), and win “‘month” (Arad 
7:3/4). By the time of the earliest Hebrew text, *¢ had already been 
lost and had merged with *s/[S]. The Hebrew epigraphic texts offer 
no evidence bearing on Speiser’s** claim that in one Hebrew dialect, 
*¢ was realized as [s]. 

The merger of *2 and *§ did not occur simultaneously in Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew.” Rather, it occurred some four centuries earlier 
in Phoenician than in Hebrew. On the basis of this timetable, it is 
evident that the merging of *¢ and [S] began in Phoenician and then 
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spread into Palestine, finally reaching Hebrew centuries later. 
Phoenician was therefore the linguistic innovator from which He- 
brew received the change. 


The correspondences of *1 divide the first-millennium NWS di- 
alects into two groups. Old Aramaic preserved an independent pho- 
neme *t, whereas *¢ had merged with *s in Phoenician and Hebrew. 
It appears that the change *f > [S$] gradually diffused through Pal- 
estine.”” The dialectal status of Samalian, Ammonite, Deir Alla, 
Moabite, and Edomite. in this respect. is unknown. 


5. The correspondences of *d. 


PHOENICIAN: [0], as inferred from the second-millennium tran- 
scriptions Bi-(a)-ru-ta (VESO X C 4.5) and hu-mi-tu “‘wall” (EA 
141:44).°° The shift *@ > [6] continued throughout the history of the 
Phoenician dialects, as the transcriptions A-/hu-ut-mi-il-ki (ADD 
894:5) < *Ahat- and Punic dobrim **saying’’ (Poen. 935) < *dabirim- 
demonstrate.°’ Although evidence for the correspondence *a:[6] is 
based on transcriptions from different places and periods, the con- 
sistency with which *@ changed to [6] indicates that this correspond- 
ence applied to a// Phoenician dialects from the El-Amarna period 
on.* 

ARAMAIC: *[a]. Although there is no direct evidence for the treat- 
ment of *d in this period, the later Aramaic dialects (biblical Aramaic 
and Syriac especially) suggest that *@ remained stable in the early 
period.”? 

SAMALIAN: *[a], as in the place name Sam-al, Sa-am-al-la:™ cf. 
Hebrew Sixnw.°' The Samalian texts themselves, however, offer no 
direct evidence that *4d corresponded to [4]. 

AMMONITE: [0 (?)]. In all probability, Ammonite underwent the 
change of *d > [6], as seen in one Ammonite PN.® Since, in Phoe- 
nician, the change *d > [6] was patterned after the older shift *a@ > 
[6], it can be inferred that, like Phoenician, Ammonite also mod- 
ified *a@ > [6]. This vocalic change may also be evidenced in the 
place name }(1)ny [“Amm6n] and in the divine name **Milkom.”’ 

In Akkadian texts,°° however, ‘“‘Ammonites”’ appears as Am- 
ma-na-aia; the correspondence *a:[6] is absent. Yet this form of the 
gentilic probably does not reflect actual Ammonite pronunciation 
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but is rather an Akkadian form. The foreign name was adapted to 
Akkadian phonetic patterns: in Akkadian *a remained [a].°’ Thus 
the evidence suggests that in Ammonite *a:{o]. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: [(?)]. The evidence of Akkadian transcriptions is am- 
biguous since the Moabite PN Ka-am-mu-su-na-ad-bi (ANET*, p. 
287), with apparent *d:[6], contrasts with the PNs Ka-ma-as-hal-ta- 
a (ANET*, p. 298) and Sa-la-ma-nu (ANET*, p. 282).° These 
names, then, cannot alone serve to posit the correspondence 
*a:[6] in Moabite. 

Blau®’ used indirect evidence to find the correspondence of 
*a@ in Moabite. According to him, the first person sing. perfect 1n- 
bears [i] on analogy to the independent pronoun [{’anoki]. The final 
[i] on (andki], however, results from the following development: 
*anaku (as in Akkadian and Ugaritic) > ?andki > (via dissimila- 
tion) (’andki]. Thus Blau hypothesized that [i] of the suffix »n- in- 
dicates the existence of *a:[6] in Moabite. 

Yet the verbal suffix [ti] does not appear only in dialects which 
exhibit the correspondence *d:[6]. In Amorite, for example, the first 
person sing. perfect ended in [ti],”° but *a:[a]. The verbal suffix [ti] 
in Moabite, then, need not imply the correspondence *a:|6]. Thus 
it is preferable to revert to the traditional explanation of [1]; [i] in 
[ti] derives from an analogy with the first person sing. possessive 
suffix [iJ.’' The suffix »n-, then, does not point to the existence of 
*a:|6] in Moabite. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. Bauer,’” however, suggested that 
*a:[6] in Edomite, on the basis of the personal name nasy (Gen. 
36:38.39) < *-bdr and possibly the place name *‘Edom”’ itself. 

HEBREW: [6], already in the El-Amarna period (e.g., ah-ru-un- 
nu “last” [EA 245:10 (Megiddo)] and si-Ai-ni “‘agent’’ [EA 256:9])”* 
and continuing throughout the biblical texts. There is, however, no 
direct evidence from the epigraphic texts which suggests that 
*a:[6]. 


The correspondence *4:[6] appears in Phoenician dialects, Am- 

monite, and in Hebrew. In Old Aramaic and probably Samalian, 

“a was preserved as [a]. The treatment of *d in Moabite, Deir Alla, 
and in Edomite is unknown. 

On the basis of geographical location—adjacent to Hebrew in 

the South—it is possible that Edomite followed the pattern of Phoe- 
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nician, Ammonite, and Hebrew and exhibited the correspondence 
*a:[6]. The situation in Moabite and Deir Alla is more difficult to 
infer because each dialect shares diagnostic traits with both Phoe- 
nician-Hebrew and with Aramaic dialects. Additional evidence is 
needed to decide this issue. 


6. The correspondences of *d.”4 


PHOENICIAN: [6], whether *d@ had contracted from *a’ (as Pun. 
nasot *‘l bore’ [Poen. 947] < *nasdti < *nas@ti)”> or from the 
syncope of the semi-vowels y or w (as in the PNs Bu-di-ba-al 
[ANET*, p. 296] < *hadd < *ha/i-yad” and Hi-ru-um-mu | ANET*, 
p. 283] < *ram < *rawam).’’ Although nasot is attested in the late 
phase of Phoenician, the form is probably old:’* cf. similarly the 
Greek pw < *rds < *ré’s. The correspondence *4:[6] presumably 
appeared in both Byblian and standard Phoenician, although the 
innovating dialect of the correspondence cannot be determined. That 
the correspondence is systematic, occurring without exception,”” 
suggests that all Phoenician dialects participated in the shift *@ > 
[o}. 

ARAMAIC: *[a], as inferred from the later Aramaic dialects. Even 
in those Aramaic dialects which exhibit the correspondence 
*4:[6], *d does not shift to [6]. Old Aramaic, then, probably pre- 
served *d@ throughout. 

SAMALIAN: *[a (?)], as inferred from the preservation of *d. 
Since the correspondence *4:[0] is based upon the prior change 
*a:[6],° the absence of *a:[6] in Samalian Suggests the absence of 
*4:[6] as well. 

AMMONITE: [6], in the PN Pu-du-il | P°d6-’él] mentioned in the 
annals of Sennacherib and Essarhaddon."! If this name is composed 
of the elements 775 “‘to ransom” (third person masc. sing. perfect) 
+ the divine name “‘EI,’* the transcription Pu-du-il indicates that, 
as in Phoenician dialects, the vowel *d@ < fava shifted to [6] (uw in 
the transcription). The development of the name, then, is *Padé-?il* 
> *Pado-il > [P°d6-’él].*? Ammonite reflects the correspondence 
*4:[6], if *@ resulted from the syncope of an intervocalic semi-vowel. 
Whether *4 < *a also shifted to [6], as in Phoenician, is unclear. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 
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EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [O}], if *@ was derived from the absorption of ° into the 
preceding *a in a doubly closed syllable, as in BH wxo “head” and 
Ixy “‘sheep.’**4 Otherwise, “ad < *@ corresponded to [A]. as in x5 
gal perfects.** When *d resulted from the contraction of *aya and 
*awa, however, *d became [a]. as in the third person masc. singular 
perfect of final weak verbs in BH. Yet there ts no direct evidence 
for the correspondences of *d in the epigraphic texts themselves: 
such correspondences can only be inferred from other, non- 
epigraphic sources. 


On the basis of the available evidence. Aramaic dialects (and 
probably Samalian) preserved *d as [a] in all cases. In Phoenician 
dialects, *d shifted to [6] consistently, whether *4 was derived from 
the contraction of *@ > *d or from the intervocalic syncopation of 
*aya/*awa > *d. Ammonite followed the Phoenician pattern, for the 
shift *@ > {O] is apparent when *d resulted from the syncope of 
*ayal*awa > *d. There is no evidence for the treatment of *@ > 
*@ in Ammonite, although this *d too probably shifted to [d]. At 
present, then, it is impossible to determine the vowel in Ammonite 
jxy “sheep” (Hesh. Ost. 4:2.7.10). 

Hebrew, at least as attested in the Masoretic text, lay midway 
between the two linguistic extremes represented by Aramaic (com- 
plete preservation of *d:[4]) and Phoenician dialects (complete trans- 
formation of *a to [6]). When *4 resulted from the contraction of 
*a° in a doubly closed syllable. *@ shifted to [6]. When *d resulted 
from the syncopation of an intervocalic y or w, *@ became {a]. The 
former case follows the Phoenician pattern; the latter follows the 
Aramaic pattern. The treatment of *@ in Hebrew thus varied de- 
pending upon the development and environment of *4. 


7. The correspondences of *d. 


PHOENICIAN: [0], in nominal formations, as in the PNs Ba-a-al- 
ma-lu-ku (ANET*, p. 296) < *malak < *malak, la-a-tu-na (Nabu- 
naid 33.5) < *yatan, and Pun. -AaBov “‘white’’ < */laban.*° In Phoe- 
nician dialects, *@ was stress-lengthened to “a and thence shifted 
to [6]: cf. *4@:[6] in Phoenician.*’ 

In verbal forms, however, *d was preserved as [a], as, for ex- 
ample, in the PNs Mil-ki-a-§a-pa (ANET*, p. 291 [Byblos])™ and 
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Ilu-ya-ta-a-nu (ABL 1112:8). While these forms may indicate a gen- 
eral dialectal variant to the correspondence *4:[6].°° another, more 
specific explanation is available. The evidence conforms to that of 
BH: tonic lengthening occurs in nouns (incl. PNs) but not tn verbs.” 
Those forms in Phoenician with [6] were treated as nouns, those 
with [a] were treated as verbs. 

ARAMAIC: *[A], as inferred from the later Aramaic dialects.”’ 

SAMALIAN: *[a (?)], although evidence is lacking. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: [| *al, if the evidence of the place name *‘Moab,”* Akk. 
Mu/a-a-b(a) (ANET?*, pp. 282, 287, etc.) is to be normalized 
{Mo’ab].”> Whether *d was stress-lengthened, as in Phoenician and 
Hebrew, is unknown. 

EDOMITE: [A], as in the PNs [Ba‘al-hanan] (Gen. 36:38, etc.) and 
Qaus-malaku (ANET*, p. 282). The quantity of the vowel, however, 
is unknown. 

HEBREW: As inferred from the Masoretic vocalization, *d@ in 
nouns was stress-lengthened, whereas in verbs it remained [4].”* 
Although there is no evidence for the quantity of this vowel in the 
epigraphic texts, the consistency with which BH treats nominal vs. 
verbal *a@ suggests that the Masoretic rules were operative in the 
epigraphic texts as well. 


The evidence of those NWS dialects that show the correspond- 
ence of *d@ suggests an initial twofold division among the dialects. 
In Phoenician and Hebrew, *d was stress-lengthened to [a] in nom- 
inal forms only. In Aramaic, and probably also in Samalian, *d was 
preserved as [a] under all circumstances, whereas in Phoenician and 
Hebrew it was preserved as [a] only in verbal forms. Thus Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew constitute a single dialect group, which exhibits 
stress-lengthening, as opposed to the other first-millennium NWS 
dialects which attest to the correspondence *d:[a]. The dialectal sta- 
tus of Ammonite, the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Edomite, in 
this respect, is unknown. 

Within the Phoenician-Hebrew group, Phoenician shows a fur- 
ther phonological development. Whereas *d in Hebrew nominal 
forms was only stress-lengthened to [a], in Phoenician *d was stress- 
lengthened to *a and was then treated as an originally long, accented 
*a, becoming [6]. Hebrew distinguished *a from *d and *4; the first 
always shifted to [6]. the second shifting only when *d@ resulted from 
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*a@ ina doubly closed syllable, and the third retaining its quality but 
lengthening to [a] in nouns but remaining [4] in verbs. In Phoenician, 
however, all three vowels became [6], with the exception of verbal 
*@:[A]. The phonological correspondence *4d:{6] in Phoenician there- 
fore extended to nearly all a-vowels under the accent. 

The consistency with which Phoenician applied the correspond- 
ence *d:[6] suggests that the change began in this dialect. From this 
point, the change spread to different parts of Syria-Palestine. 
*a:{6] reached Ammonite and Hebrew: *4:[6] reached Ammonite, 
and nominal *é:[a] reached only Hebrew. The further modification 
of *d > *a > [6] never spread beyond Phoenicia itself. The source 
of these changes, then, was Phoenician. 


8. The correspondences of *aw and *ay. 


PHOENICIAN: [O]/[é], as in, for example, 79y [‘aléka] ‘‘upon you"’ 
(Bronze Spat. 5), na [bét] “Shouse. temple” (Yehimilk 1, etc.), 99 
[lel(é/a)] “night” (Karatepe A Il 17), m [yom] ‘“‘day’’ (Yehimilk 5; 
Kilamu 12: Karatepe A I 5, etc.), and qy [én] “‘eye’’ (ArsI.T. 2:2.4; 
cf. yy [li-“éné] “‘before’* |Yehawmilk 10]).7* The contraction of both 
diphthongs had already occurred by the El-Amarna period, for both 
Ugaritic and the Amarna letters from Syria reflect these contrac- 
tions.” In the first-millennium Phoenician dialects, diphthongs con- 
tracted in both medial and final positions, whether stressed or not.”° 

Cross and Freedman, however, found an exception to diphthong 
contraction in the third person masc. sing. perfect of final weak verbs 
in Old Byblian.”’ They vocalized y ‘the attacks’ (Ahirom 2), 12 
“he built” (Yehimilk 1: Shiptibaal 1), and »n “‘he restored” (Ye- 
himilk 2) as [‘alay], [banay], and [hawway]. respectively. Yet in- 
ternal and comparative evidence suggest the vocalization [‘alaya], 
{banaya], and [hawwa/iya].”* Thus *aw and *ay contracted without 
exception throughout the Phoenician dialects. 

ARAMAIC: [aw]/lay], as in oy [yawm] “‘day”’ (Sf. I A 12, ete.; 
Nerab 2:3.4; Fekh. 7). uw [aw] ‘‘or’’ (Sf. I B 27, etce.: Zkr B 21), 
ma [bayt] ““house, dynasty’ (Zkr B 9.12; Hama 7 A 923 + 7 A 538 
{partially restored]; Br-Rkb 2:3.4; Fekh. 8, etc.), and pnw [Samayn] 
“heaven” (Zkr B 25; Sf. 1 A 11, ete.; Fekh. 2). In general, *aw and 
*ay were retained in both medial and final positions.” 

The only'” real exception to the preservation of these diph- 
thongs lay in the morphological distinction between certain ‘‘long”’ 
and ‘‘short’’ imperfects of final weak verbs.'®' In the ‘‘short’” im- 
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perfect—i.e., in those forms derived from *yvagfu/—the final diph- 
thong was preserved; it was marked by ~. In the “‘long’” imperfect, 
this diphthong contracted and was represented by 7-.'*° 

The oft-cited'’* form ora [bénayhum] **between them” in Sf. 
[If 18.18.19 remains unexplained. If the original form was *hayn, as 
all comparative evidence indicates,'* the absence of ? is notable.'"” 
So too na “‘house™’ in Fekh. 17.' 

SAMALIAN: [aw]/[ay}] when in medial position, and [6]/Jaw] and 
[é] in final position. [aw] in medial position occurs in, for example, 
(n)awin [hawt/Ssib(t[u/i})] ““I/he settled’ (H_ 19; P 19) and tn [maw- 
dad] *‘friend’* (H 24.27);'°’ medial [ay] occurs in m3 [bayt] “*house, 
dynasty’ (H 9; P 2, etc.), py [‘ayn] ‘eye’ (H 30.32), and naum 
[haytibih (?)] “*he made it better’’ (P 9). Final [€] may appear in x59 
flaylé] “‘night’’ (H 24) < */aylay.'™ Original final *aw is represented 
by 1-, as in. ‘or’ (H_ 16.25, etc.); it is unclear, however, whether 
the original diphthong contracted, like final *ay, or was preserved, 
like medial *aw. The orthography itself is ambiguous in this case. 

In every instance that an original diphthong is expected, it ts 
orthographically represented, except in two cases. The form my? 
‘‘my days” occurs in P 10.18, while in H 9m “‘my days” appears. 
Similarly, the expected rmx “‘his brothers’’ appears in H 27.28, 
while in H 30 and P 17 mmx “this brothers” is found. In the case of 
1:07, scholars'”’ generally noted that the marking and nonmarking 
of the original diphthong signifies that the diphthong had either con- 
tracted or was in the process of contracting. It is also possible, 
however, that Samalian had two, competing, plural forms of nr* 
“day.’’''® The first. represented by ™™, is the extended plural of a 
NWS monosyllabic singular noun. It ts characteristic of the NWS 
dialects that *qV¢/- singular nouns form their plural as *gatal-.'"' 
Thus Samalian |yawm] ‘‘day”* had *yawam- as its plural, from which 
intervocalic waw was lost,''? producing *yaam > *yam-. The masc. 
plural morpheme [i] was added to *ydam, resulting in [yam for the 
nominative plural corresponding to 7; cf. BH om. The other plural 
form, »2r, developed differently. The singular noun, nr*, was used 
as the base of the plural, to which was added the masc. plural mor- 
pheme. The result is [yawm]-singular — [yawmd]-plural, the nom- 
inative corresponding to »v. This second plural formation resembles 
Old Aramaic par “‘days”’ (Sf. Il C 17; Fekh. 7). For similarly com- 
peting forms, cf. biblical Aramaic pwrn ‘‘heads’’ (Dan. 7:6) < *ri’s 
and pmwr > “their heads’ (Ezr. 5:10) < *ra’as-. 
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In the case of 77rm™x and Amr, the difference in the orthography 
may reflect a grammatical difference in the two nouns. In Samalian, 
the nominative masc. pl. morpheme was [i], and the oblique [i].'"° 
mmx, with the ending [i], is in the oblique case, whether genitive 
(H 27) or accusative (H 28). mmx, however, is nominative, as is 
obvious from the words in apposition to it, mart “‘males’’ (H 31) and 
jon “‘kings’’ (P 17). The orthographic difference between mx and 
mrpx therefore reflects a difference in morphology.''* -7rmx and 7Amx 
are different forms and are not different spellings of the same word. 
Therefore neither 7 nor 7x exemplifies incipient diphthong con- 
traction in Samalian. 

AMMONITE: [aw]/{é], as in nay [yawmot] “days”? (Sir. 7) and 
nin- [mawt] ‘‘death’’ (seal of nmay).''? *ay. however, contracted in 
both medial (e.g., p [yén] ““wine’’ [Hesh. Ost. 4:7.8]) and final po- 
sitions (e.g., Ja [bané/i]''® “the sons of” [Sir. 1.2, etc.]). The dif- 
ferent treatment of *aw and *ay is paralleled in Attic Greek where, 
according to Sturtevant,''’ final *aw was preserved and *ai con- 
tracted to [é]. 

DEIR ALLA: [aw]/[ay], in both medial and final positions.''® [aw] 
occurs, for example, in tym [maw‘id] “counsel” (1 6), nva [mawt] 
‘“*death’* (11 13.14), and 1% [’aw] “‘or’* (11.9): [ay] appears in ma [bayt] 
‘*house, dynasty” (II 6, etc.), 75° [layla] “‘night’’ (I 1), 22 [banay] 
‘the sons of* (11 8), etc.''’ Since internal matres lectionis do not 
appear in these texts,'?? the semi-vowels 7 and 1 mark uncontracted 
diphthongs. 

The only exception to the preservation of these diphthongs in 
Deir Alla, as in Old Aramaic, lies in the distinction between “‘long” 
and “‘short’’ imperfect forms of the third person masc. sing. final 
weak gal verbs.'*' The diphthong was preserved in the ‘‘short’’ 
imperfect, »- [ay], but the diphthong contracted to [é] (4-) in the 
‘‘long’’ imperfect.'*” 

MOABITE: [aw] > [au] > [0]/[ay] > [ai] > [é]. The evidence of 
the Mesha stone suggests that these diphthongs were in a state of 
flux.'** Uncontracted diphthongs are found in one gentilic (3207 
fhad-Dayb6ni] “‘the Dibanite’’ [Mesha 1/2]) and one place name 
(jryn [Hawronan (?)] [Mesha 31.32]). Diphthong contraction, how- 
ever, was the general rule in Moabite, as, for example, in 3ywn 
{héSi‘anni] “he saved me’ (Mesha 4), awe [wa-’dSib] *’and I set- 
tled’* (Mesha 13), 755 [léla] ‘‘night’’ (Mesha 15), jnxn [ma’tén] **200"" 
(Mesha 20), and 159 [li-pané] ‘*before’’ (Mesha 13.18).'?* Whereas, 
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then, original diphthongs were pronounced in place names, the spo- 
ken language had diphthong contraction. 

The link between these phonetic extremes is represented by a 
pair of words in which one lacks a marker of the original diphthong 
while the other marks the original diphthong. In na “‘house, dy- 
nasty’’ (Mesha 7.23) and ma (Mesha 25), the first form points to 
diphthong contraction; the yodh of the second form, however, sug- 
gests the presence of the diphthong *ay. Whereas, then, Moabite 
place names have uncontracted diphthongs and the rest of the lan- 
guage shows general diphthong contraction, the doublet na:ma sug- 
gests that contraction was not complete by the late ninth century. 
Although the Mesha inscription reflects a dialect in which diph- 
thongs had, for the most part. contracted, vestigial uncontracted 
forms do appear. 

EDOMITE: [aw] > [6]/[(2)]. Evidence for the diphthong *aw is 
found only in the divine name oip,'*> which is vocalized as 
[Qaus]}/[Qaus] in Akkadian'** and as O3ws in Egyptian.'*’ Both vo- 
calizations indicate that, at least through the seventh ceitury, the 
diphthong in the divine name did not contract. By the Persian period, 
however, the diphthong had contracted, as in the PNs Qusuyada 
(Darius) and Qusuyahab (Artaxerxes 1).'** The diphthong, then, 
contracted within two centuries. 

At present, there is no evidence for the correspondence(s) of 
*ay in Edomite. 

NORTHERN HEBREW (North of Jerusalem): [6]/[é], as in yp [qes|] 
‘summer’ (Gezer Cal. 7), p [yén] “*wine’’ (Sam. Ost. passim), and 
nn [Horan (?)} “Horan” (Tell Qasile 2). Northern Hebrew thus 
followed the pattern of diphthong contraction already evident in 
Ugaritic and in the Amarna letters from north Palestine.'*” 

The only exception to diphthong contraction in northern He- 
brew is the form ma in Tell Qasile 2 and the Beth-Shean ostracon.'*° 
The vodh would seem to indicate the presence of a diphthong, con- 
trary to the general phonological trend in northern Hebrew. This 
exception may be explained in several ways, however. The yodh 
may be a mater lectionis for [é]; there are, however, no parallels to 
this usage. The form may have been borrowed, or may have spread, 
from a dialect that did not contract diphthongs, as, for example, 
southern Hebrew.'*! Finally, since ma is part of a place name in 
both instances, the form may not reflect current speech patterns but 
those of an earlier, nonmonophthongizing dialect.'** Whatever the 
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explanation, the form ma does not conform to the pattern of diph- 
thong contraction in northern Hebrew.'** 

SOUTHERN HEBREW (Jerusalem and the South): [aw]/[ay]. as in 
ny [‘awd] ‘still’ (Shiloah 1.2: Arad 1:5, 2:7), xyw [mawsa’] 
‘*spring’’ (Shiloah 5), ~~ [yayn] “*wine”’’ (Arad 1:3.9, etc.; Lach. 25), 
and ma [bayt] “Shouse, dynasty’’ (Beer-Sheba Ost. 1:4;'** Silwan B 
1: Mur 17 A 1). These diphthongs were uncontracted in both medial, 
and presumably final, positions.'*’ With respect to final diphthongs, 
however, the orthographic pattern in these texts is of no help since 
final long vowels are marked: whether contracted or not, a semi- 
vowel would appear in the orthography. Thus the consistent ap- 
pearance of medial diphthongs suggests the presence of final diph- 
thongs. 

Two forms,'*° however, may reflect diphthong contraction in 
the southern Hebrew dialect. The first is the place name 79n [Tolad] 
< *Tawlad.'*’ This spelling is surprising, since the place itself was 
located in south Judah. But it ts likely that the reading 79n is er- 
roneous.'** In this case there is no contracted diphthong. 

The other possible instance of diphthong contraction is reflected 
in the form of the word “‘day.”’ While the form m appears throughout 
the southern Hebrew texts,'*’ it is striking that py*, comparable to 
[yawm] in Old Aramaic and Ammonite, never appears.'*’ There are 
two explanations: (1) as in all Semitic languages,'*! BH had two 
forms of “‘day,”’ *yawm > ov [yom] and *yam > oy [yamim]/-7 
ly°mé]. The appearance of m “‘day”’ in the southern Hebrew epi- 
graphic texts, then, would suggest that, at one time, Hebrew had a 
form *yam > {yam]'* in the singular as well.'** (2) m was indeed 
pronounced |yém}, as in BH [yém] < *yawm. This form had to be 
borrowed from a diphthong-contracting dialect, probably from 
northern Hebrew. In either case, the form om in southern Hebrew 
does not violate the rule that, in this dialect, all diphthongs were 
pronounced.'** 


The first-millennium NWS dialects reflect various degrees of 
diphthong contraction and noncontraction. At one extreme, Phoe- 
nician dialects and northern Hebrew contracted the diphthongs *aw 
and *ay in both medial and final positions. At the other extreme, 
Old Aramaic, the Deir Alla dialect, and southern Hebrew preserved 
these diphthongs in both positions. In Old Aramaic and the Deir Alla 
dialect, however, the diphthong contracted in the “‘long”’ imperfect 
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of some final weak forms. The treatment of *ay and *aw in Samalian 
resembles that of Old Aramaic and Deir Alla, except that *ay in final 
position contracted to [é]}; thts contraction is perhaps attributable to 
the influence of Phoenician tn Samal at this time. 

Those dialects which lay on the periphery of Aramaic- and Ca- 
naanite-speaking peoples show greater variation in the treatment of 
original diphthongs. In Ammonite, [aw] was preserved in medial 
(and final?) position, whereas *ay contracted to [é] in both. In Edom- 
ite, the only evidence for original diphthongs suggests that *aw, 
preserved as late as the eighth-seventh centuries, contracted to [6] 
by the fifth century B.c.&. Finally, *aw and *ay in Moabite were in 
the process of contracting: place names preserved the original diph- 
thongs, while the spoken language reflects a distinct tendency to 
contract diphthongs. 

Two models can account for this distribution. Monophthongiza- 
tion may have originated in Phoenicia, and thence spread to northern 
Israel, later to Ammon, Moab, and finally reached Edom centuries 
later. Alternatively, monophthongization developed independently 
in several dialects as it did, for example, in Akkadian. As a result, 
it is unclear whether monophthongization is a shared innovation in 
NWS. The distribution of the phenomenon, however, suggests a 
Phoenician origin.'* 


9. The treatment of *n + consonant. 


BYBLIAN: Within the word, mun always assimilated to the fol- 
lowing consonant, as for example in mx “‘lady”’’ (Elibaal 2; Ship- 
tibaal 4) < *addnt'*® and nwb/an ‘‘offerings, possessions’ (Bronze 
Spat. 4.5) < *nges or *nps. The only exception to this rule is that 
nun did not assimilate to a following laryngeal,'*’ as for example 
Snan ‘‘you will inherit’? (Bronze Spat. 4). 

Nun assimilated to the following consonant even between 
words, as for example 49nrma “‘son of Yehimilk’’ (Shiptibaal 3; Eli- 
baal | [partially restored]) < *bin + Yehimilk and 22522 “‘son of 
Kalbay”’ (“Abdo) < *bin + Kalbay. This particular assimilation was 
restricted to J2 + PN, when the two words were pronounced in 
sandhi and when the initial letter of the second letter was not a 
laryngeal; cf. oonx ya ‘‘son of Ahirom”’ (Ahirom 1) and Sy29x Ja “‘son 
of Elibaal’* (Shiptibaal 2). The assimilation of *bin to the following 
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word did not continue into later Byblian, for by the fifth century the 
form 9yanm Ja appears (Yehawmilk 1). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Nun assimilated to the following con- 
sonant only within a word, as for example yo [yissa‘] “‘he rips out”’ 
(Karatepe A III] 15.17) < *yinsa‘, pr [yazziq] ‘“*he damages” (Kila- 
mu 14) < *ydanzig, and possibly'** n> [katti] ‘‘l was” (Kilamu 
6.10.10. 11). 

ARAMAIC: Nun always assimilated to the following consonant 
within a word, as for example pox [’appayn] ‘‘face”™’ (Sf. I A 28.42, 
II] 2) < *Panp-, xwxei [wa-’assa’] ‘‘and [ raised”’ (Zkr A 11; see also 
Sf. 1 B 39, etc.) < *ansa’, and ino [yass*hi] ‘‘may they remove”’ 
(Nerab 1:9) < *yans’hi.'*” The preposition pa ‘‘from* did not as- 
similate to the following consonant (e.g.. Zkr A 10.10, etc.; Sf. 1 A 
30, B 8, etc.).'° 

Although several exceptions have been adduced to the rule, 
they are not convincing. For example, Fitzmyer'*' tentatively saw 
an unassimilated nun in ynan (Sf. 1 B 29). Yet the division of words 
in this line is very difficult, and the proposed etymology of ynan < 
“nid violates the regular Aramaic correspondence of *d:p as well.'*” 
Similarly, the forms 7y1n “‘you protect’? and ayr “it will be pro- 
tected”* in Nerab 1:12.13'** may either be peal or pae/ conjugations. 
If peal, a¥in/> would be the only instance where nun failed to assim- 
late to the following consonant: cf. no *‘may they remove’ (Nerab 
1:9). Yet it is also possible that the forms are pael, in which case 
the preservation of the nun could be explained by a vowel between 
the nun and sade ([y*natter (?)]. Thus, there is no clear evidence 
for an exception to the rule of the assimilation of nun to the following 
consonant in Old Aramaic. 

SAMALIAN: Within a word, nun always assimilated to the fol- 
lowing consonant, as for example wm “they will give’’ (H 4) < *ntn, 
nx [’att(a)] ““you’’ (H 33) < *antd, mon [hitta] “*‘wheat’’ (H 6; P 6.9) 
< *hinta, and possibly nna [mit(t)] “‘indeed’* (H 12.13, etc.) < 
*mint.'* The nun of ya “from” never assimilated to the initial con- 
sonant of the following word (P 2.4.7, etc.).'°* The nonassimilation 
in this case may be attributable to the word divider separating the 
preposition from the word. Assimilation of nun, then, was only 
word-internal; cf. Byblian. 

The only possible exception to this rule is the form of the in- 
finitive avi? ‘to erect’* (H 10). This example is ambiguous, however, 
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since the form may be a pael,'~° or a peal infinitive with a vowel 
between the first and second radicals.'*’ 

AMMONITE: Although the evidence ts scarce, It appears that nun 
assimilated to the following consonant within a word (as in the PN 
QNoyn [Sir. 2] < *nsl). The nun of ya ‘from’ did assimilate to a 
following consonant, even if that consonant were a laryngeal (as in 
nbxn “from Elath’’ [Hesh. Ost. 4:4]).'™ 

DEIR ALLA: Nun assimilated to the following consonant within 
a word, as in ypun “‘they drip (?)"* (II 35.36) < *atp."°? The nun of 
ja ‘‘from,’* however, did not assimilate (1 3.13: I] 8.8.8).'°° 

MOABITE: Nun assimilated to the following consonant within a 
word, as for example nw [Sat(t)] ““year’’ (Mesha 2.8) < *sant and 
XW) [Wa-'assa’] “‘and I raised’* (Mesha 20.30) < *ns’. The nun of 
ya “from” assimilated to a following laryngeal, as in n9yn “always” 
(Mesha 10) < *min + *‘6/dlam.'®' The existence of the form .72 
[m}]wna “*son of Kemosh-yat’’ (Mesha |) demonstrates that, unlike 
Old Byblian, nun did not assimilate between words. 

EDOMITE: No certain evidence. An example of the preposition 
yo* may appear in the Umm el-Biyara Ostracon, |. 2 ~1yn **from 
“Adr.”*'®? The preposition ja*, then, would have assimilated to the 
following word, even if that word began with a laryngeal. 

HEBREW: Nun always assimilated to the following consonant 
within a word (e.g., 197 [hikka] *‘they struck’’ [Shiloah 4] < *nkh 
and qnn [tittin}] “‘you shall give’ [Arad 1:10] < *ntn). Also, the nun 
of ja “‘from”’ assimilated to a following consonant (e.g., 7 [miy- 
yayn]| ‘‘of wine” [Arad 1:9] < *min + yayn, etc.), even if it were 
a laryngeal (e.g., Jnxn [mé-7ittak] “from you"’ [Arad 5:2, 6:2] < *min 
+ 7?itt- and myn [mé-““rad] “from Arad** [Arad 24:12] < *min + 
“Arad ). 

While the final nun of *ntn “to give” assimilated to the following 
consonant in the perfect (e.g., nnn ‘‘and you will give’ [Arad 2:7/8] 
< *natant-), the nun of other 75 verbs did not assimilate in the 
perfect, as in BH maw “1 dwelt’? and mv “*I am asleep.”"'®* Al- 
though no such 79 verbs appear in epigraphic Hebrew, it is inferred 
from BH that this exception was present in the epigraphic texts as 
well. 


All the dialects exhibit assimilation of nun to a following non- 
laryngeal consonant, when that consonant was part of the same word 
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as the nun. In Ammonite, Moabite, Edomite, and Hebrew, this as- 
similation extended to laryngeals as well. In Byblian, however, a 
following laryngeal obstructed the assimilation. Similarly, the as- 
similation of nun in yao “from” occurred in Ammonite, Moabite, 
Edomite, and Hebrew as an extention of the assimilation of nun 
within a word. In Old Aramaic, Samalian, and the Deir Alla dialect, 
the nun of yo “from” did not assimilate. 

It is doubtful, however, that these instances of assimilation re- 
flect a shared innovation; nun assimilates to a following consonant 
in several Semitic languages.'* The assimilation of nun, then, is 
most likely a case of independent development in the NWS dia- 
lects.'© 

Two idiosyncratic innovations, however, can be tsolated. 
Only'® in Old Byblian did nun assimilate to the following consonant 
of a following word, in the construction *hin “‘son’* + PN. Hebrew 
is also unique since in this dialect alone the nun of 17 verbs did not 
assimilate to a following consonant; cf. possibly standard Phoenician 
n> [katti] “I was’ < *kanti.'°’ Thus, the assimilation of nun between 
words distinguishes Old Byblian (in *bin + PN), and the failure of 
the third radical of 79 verbs to assimilate distinguishes Hebrew. 


10. The dissimilation of emphatics. 


PHOENICIAN: Not in Phoenician (e.g., yp “extremity” [Karatepe 
A 1 14.21] and >yp “‘harvest™ [Karatepe A III 2, C IV 5)). 

ARAMAIC: The evidence suggests that initial *g + emphatic dis- 
similated to > + emphatic, as in xy> “the summer” (Br-Rkb 1:19) 
< *gayt and 9v> “to kill’’ (Nerab 1:11) < *qtl < *qtl.'* See the 
later forms y> “harvest”? and ayn “‘to harvest (?)"° (Ahigar 127), 
and mpy> “‘anger’’ (Ahigar 101).'°? When *g was medial, it did not 
assimilate, as vp> “‘to collect’’ (Fekh. 22). 

The distribution of this dissimilation suggests that it was a gen- 
eral, Aramaic phonetic trait. While in later dialects, particularly 
Mandaic,'” dissimilation of goph became characteristic of eastern 
Aramaic,'’' in the early period dissimilation occurred in both west- 
ern (Samal) and eastern (Nerab) Syro-Palestinian Aramaic texts. At 
this period, then, dissimilation of initial goph in the presence of an 
emphatic does not indicate any dialectal affinities with either East 
or West: cf. also the sporadic appearance of this dissimilation in 
later western Aramaic.'” 
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SAMALIAN: Evidence uncertain. If Ginsberg'”* is correct in in- 
terpreting mnwp (H 26.32) as “his truth,” this word would constitute 
evidence that emphatics could dissimilate in Samalian. The Samalian 
form would agree with that of Syriac [qusta], as opposed to Mandaic 
[kuSta}] in which the first radical dissimilated. Yet while Ginsberg’s 
new interpretation accords well with the context of H 26, it does 
not fit the military context of H 32 (hence the traditional meaning 
“his bow” is justified there). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Probably not in Deir Alla (e.g.. }pp “constraint” [I 
14] < *dwq).'”* There is, however, no word in the Deir Alla texts 
which begins with *goph and ts followed by an emphatic. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Not in Hebrew (e.g., yp? ““summer’™’ [Gezer Cal. 7] and 
yp “to harvest’’ [Yavneh-Yam 1:3.4.10)}). 


The dissimilation of emphatics ts found in Old Aramaic, and 
possibly in Samalian. The meager evidence suggests that this dis- 
similation was restricted to initial gop + emphatic consonant. In 
Old Aramaic, the gopi dissimilated to Aaph: in Samalian, the fol- 
lowing emphatic dissimilated. In terms of distribution, the dissimi- 
lation of emphatics is found in both northern and central regions. 
In the later Aramaic dialects. however, it occurs most commonly 
in Mandaic (East Aramaic), but is also found sporadically in western 
dialects as well: the Samalian form nw p* has a parallel only in Syriac. 
While the dissimilation of emphatics was a specifically Aramaic in- 
novation,'”* it was not particular to one Aramaic-speaking com- 
munity. 


11. Anaptyxis. 


PHOENICIAN: Incipient anaptyxis in words whose middle radical 
was a laryngeal,'’”® as especially in PNs containing the element Dya 
(Ba-a-lu |ANET*, pp. 290-292, 297]; Ba-a-al-ma-lu-ku [ANET*, 
p. 296], etc.'’’). Perhaps the transcription of the PN Syavew as Si- 
pi-it-ti-bi-i-il (ANET*, pp. 282, 283)'’* indicates that anaptyxis 
began to spread from middle laryngeal nouns to other, strong 
nouns.'”” 
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ARAMAIC: At least incipient anaptyxis, as seen in the contrast 
between my [sadé] “‘owl”’ (Sf. | A 33) < *sady and m7 [gadé] **kid”’ 
(Sf. IL A 2) < *gady, over against »ay “‘gazelle’’ (Sf. I A 33) < 
*taby.'"° While all three nouns are *gatl- formations of final weak 
roots, the vacillation between final 7- and > indicates different pho- 
netic realizations. The forms with final he suggest that the vowel 
was [é]: in other words, *gady gained a secondary vowel between 
the second two radicals, *gadiy, which contracted to [gadé].'*' The 
form 7x ‘‘lion”’ (Sf. IL A 9) also presupposes anaptyxis since it is 
traceable from *aryiy'*? > Paryé]. say, however, either preserves 
the older form with its final weak consonant, or it represents a dif- 
ferent set of phonological changes from those in my and 77a, Cf.. 
for example, BH 722 “‘weeping”’ vs. 32 “‘weeping.”**'** The available 
evidence, then, suggests that anaptyxis was operative in at least its 
beginning stages. 

SAMALIAN: Apparently not in Samalian, as for example ‘aw 
‘‘captives”’ (collective singular)'** (P 8) < *siby. The examples ad- 
duced by Dion'** to demonstrate anaptyxis—xan (H 20), xn (H 
23), and xan (H 33)—are semantically and morphologically difficult; 
anaptyxis cannot be proven by these examples alone. Finally, 
Poebel'*® and Dion'*’ explained w “‘likeness, similitude’’ (H 18) as 
derived from *siwy > *Siwiy > (syncopation of intervocalic waw) 
*Siiy > [Si]; anaptyxis must be assumed if the development of this 
noun is to be traced correctly. Yet in this case as well, »w may mean 
‘*gift’’'S® (BH w) and need not involve anaptyxis at all. Thus there 
is no unambiguous example of anaptyxis tn Samalian. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Probably not in the early period. Anaptyxis apparently 
began at a later time, as reflected, in its early stage, by Septuagint 
transcriptions. '*? 


From the evidence at hand, only Phoenician and Aramaic show 
signs of anaptyxis in the eighth-seventh centuries B.c.E. Yet the 
relationship between anaptyxis in these two dialects is unclear. An- 
aptyxis may have developed independently in both dialects (cf. later 
Hebrew) or may have spread from one to the other (cf. the geo- 
graphical contiguity of Phoenician and Aramaic). However, the his- 
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tory of the phenomenon itself,'"’ suggesting a universal Semitic 
tendency to break up consonant clusters, as well as the strong iso- 
gloss between Aramaic and Phoenician dialects, indicate that an- 
aptyxis probably arose independently in these two dialects.'”! 


12. The prothetic ’aleph.'”" 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: If the prothetic aleph appears in Tx 
‘‘band’’ (Karatepe A I 15),'"* this example is unique in standard 
Phoenician. It is also possible, however, that x represents an 
*aqtal nominal formation. In that case, the prefixed aleph was not 
a phonetic feature but part of the nominal pattern. 

In the later Phoenician dialects, particularly in Cyprian. the 
prothetic aleph commonly occurred before sibilants, as for example 
Diwk “‘two”’ (KAI 32:3) < *sném and the demonstrative pronoun tx 
‘this’? (KAI 31:1, 32:2, etc.) < *z.'"* In the early period, the only 
example of prothetic aleph before a sibilant is the relative vx < 
*¥.'°° In this case, however, the prothetic aleph also marked a syn- 
tactic difference: while wx was the relative particle, w was the gen- 
itive.'”° The prothetic aleph in wx, then, was phonemic. 

ARAMAIC: Only in owx “name” (Sf. I C 25, If B 7) < *§m'%’ 
(cf. ow “‘name™’ [Zkr C 2.2; Nerab 1:10, 2:3]) and the place name 
fix (Fekh. 13) < *Zarani (Fekh. Akkadian text, |. 20). The pro- 
nunciation of the place name, however, is uncertain. Either it was 
?Azarani]'”® or perhaps [’Azrani] < *Zrani;'” the latter vocaliza- 
tion presumes the loss of the initial unaccented vowel. The present 
evidence, then, suggests that the prothetic aleph appeared in Old 
Aramaic only before sibilants in (?) initial consonant clusters. Ad- 
mittedly, two lone examples do not constitute a phonetic rule. 

SAMALIAN: Only in isolated instances—nwx ‘‘name”’ (H 16.21), 
max “‘also’’ (P 5), and 230x “two-thirds mina” (P 6). In owx, the 
prothetic aleph broke up the initial consonant cluster *sm by making 
the cluster noninitial. The a/leph in 230x% was not, as some scholars 
believed,’ part of the conjunction [wa], since there is no definite 
proof that Samalian had a conjunction x beside the regular -1.7°! 
Rather, the aleph broke up an initial consonant cluster *sneb < 
Akkadian sinepi; the Akkadian word, probably with stress on the 
ultima, lost the first syllable since its short vowel in an open syllable 
was two positions away from the accent. In this way, the reduction 
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of the vowel created a consonant cluster, which in turn was broken 
up by a prothetic aleph.*’* Finally, the aleph in ax remains unex- 
plained, since the form 03 “‘also”’ appears in H 8.9 and P 16.°°° 

AMMONITE: Possibly in nnwx “‘cistern”’ (Sir. 5) and an0/nx **(?)"° 
(Sir. 4).°°* The reading of the second word, however, is uncertain. 
Thompson and Zayadine*” read the second letter as faw and derived 
the noun from *hwr. Cross” read the second letter samekh and 
interpreted the word as “‘wall (of circumnavigation)”” < *shr. While 
both readings require the presence of a prothetic aleph, Cross’ 1n0Kx 
would suggest that in Ammonite, as in Cyprian Phoenician, prothetic 
aleph was attached only to sibilants; see also the relative particle 
wx < *§. Nevertheless, it 1s possible that the a/eph in nnwx and 
qno/nx was part of the nominal formation (*agtul, *agtal, *aqtil, 
eic.). 

DEIR ALLA: Only in mex “‘chick”’ (1 8). While Hoftijzer?’’ in- 
terpreted the aleph as part of a broken plural formation, such broken 
plurals are uncommon in NWS.** Indeed, comparison with BH 
mbKx suggests that the aleph was merely phonetic. In this case, the 
aleph broke up an initial consonant cluster. 

MOABITE: Only tn mwrx “‘cistern’’ (Mesha 9.23 [partially re- 
stored]). Since the vocalization of this word ts not known, the exact 
function of the aleph is uncertain.””’ It is suspected, however, that 
it broke up an initial consonant cluster. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: There are no examples of the prothetic aleph in epi- 
graphic Hebrew. The evidence of Masoretic Hebrew. however, sug- 
gests that in epigraphic Hebrew too, the prothetic aleph arose in 
order to break up initial consonant clusters. In Hebrew, moreover, 
there is no special connection between the prothetic a/eph and initial 
sibilants. 


Initial consonant clusters are unstable in all the Semitic lan- 
guages and are commonly broken up by prothesis.*!” The prothetic 
aleph appears throughout the NWS dialects. In standard Phoenician 
and Old Aramaic, the scanty evidence suggests that the prothetic 
aleph was nota regular phonetic feature. In Ammonite, and possibly 
Moabite, as well as in later Phoenician dialects, the prothetic aleph 
was attracted to sibilants; in Old Aramaic too, both examples of the 
prothetic aleph preceded sibilants. In the Deir Alla dialect and Mas- 
oretic Hebrew, there was no special connection between the pro- 
thetic aleph and initial sibilants. 
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13. *CV’ > [CV]. 


PHOENICIAN: The aleph was lost, at least in speech, when it was 
syllable-closing?'' (e.g., *ra’§ > *ras > [rds] = Greek pw, and Punic 
nasot “| bore’* [Poen. 947] < *nasa’ti). Although the aleph was lost 
in the spoken language, it was still written, as for example }xy [s6n] 
“sheep” (Karatepe A III 9, etc.), wxn [ros] “head” (Kilamu 15.16), 
and the later Byblian form nx yp [qaroti] “I called’ (Yehawmilk 7). 

ARAMAIC: There are only two alleged examples of the loss of =’ 
aleph in Aramaic. The first, tanx “‘I shall destroy’’ (Sf. I] C 5), 
thought by some*"’ to reflect the syncope of syllable-closing aleph 
in its beginning stages, 1s rather a scribal error for 7axnx which does 
appear in Sf. Il C 4.7!* The other example is xv2 ‘‘well (?)"° (Sf. I 
B 34) < *bi’r, where a syllable-closing aleph would have quiesced, 
producing a long vowel.*'* Yet even though the latter example is 
possible, syllable-closing aleph was otherwise retained in both verbs 
(e.g.. XD peal imperfects) and nouns (e.g., wx ““head’’). The lone 
example of xwa, then, is counterbalanced by the otherwise consis- 
tent preservation of alepf in all positions. 

SAMALIAN: The only possible instance of the loss of postvocalic 
aleph is 7p “‘he summoned me”’ (H 13), if the verbal root is *gr’.*!° 
In no other instance, however, was the aleph lost, as for example 
in XD verbs (tnx? “he seizes’’ [H 15, etc.], tax “he will say”™’ [H 
17, etc.], and Saxd ‘to eat’’ [H 23}).7'° 

AMMONITE: No evidence of the loss of aleph. In both cases of 
syllable-closing aleph—yxy “‘sheep™’ (Hesh. Ost. 4:2.7.10) and xw7 
“grass (Hesh. Ost. 4:9)—the aleph is retained in the orthography. 
Whether it persisted in the spoken language is unknown. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence of the loss of aleph from the conso- 
nantal text, for example w3x” ‘‘he will weaken”’ (1] 10), ax ‘‘and 
he said”’’ (1 4/5), and wxn “‘head”’ (II 11). 

MOABITE: There are two probable, and one possible, instances 
of the loss of aleph. wn “*chief’’ (Mesha 20) is probably cognate to 
the common Semitic *ra’s; the aleph had therefore been absorbed 
into the preceding [a].7'’ The other likely candidate is 72 ‘‘cistern”’ 
(Mesha 24.25). Whether this word is cognate to BH 1x2 < *bi’r?!® 
or to BH ma < bw’r,?'? the outcome is identical; syllable-closing 
aleph was lost in the Moabite word. That syllable-closing aleph was 
not always lost, however, is proven by yxy “‘sheep”’ (Mesha 31).?7° 
The latter, however, is probably a historical spelling. 
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Finally, it is possible that aleph was lost in n~™ ‘‘spectacle (?)”” 
(Mesha 12), if the root is *r’y.77' Yet the nominal pattern of this 
word ts thoroughly obscure. Would the supposed aleph have been 
syllable-opening or syllable-closing? 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Postvocalic aleph was lost in, for example, nap? *‘to- 
ward” (Shiloah 4) = BH nxop>.*** Aleph is present in, for example, 
wx “head” (Shiloah 6). Like BH, then, syllable-closing aleph was 
absorbed into the preceding vowel in epigraphic Hebrew:*** the ap- 
pearance of etymological aleph in forms such as wx7 ts attributable 
to historical spelling. 


With respect to the loss of postvocalic aleph, the first-millen- 
nium NWS dialects fall into two groups. In the Deir Alla dialect and 
Old Aramaic (except for one possible example), etymological aleph 
was always preserved in syllable-closing position. Ammonite is the 
only overall Canaanite dialect which preserved aleph in all texts, 
although the quiescence of this consonant might have begun in the 
spoken language. 

In Phoenician, Moabite, and Masoretic Hebrew, the syllable- 
closing aleph was lost. This syncope was (presumably) consistent 
in all three dialects, although only in Moabite and Hebrew did the 
loss of aleph enter the written language as well. In Samalian too, 
postvocalic aleph might have been absorbed into the preceding 
vowel. Since the consonantal quality of aleph had weakened se- 
verely in several Semitic languages,’** the syncope of aleph in NWS 
reflects a general Semitic phenomenon. The loss of syllable-closing 
aleph, then, might have developed independently in the individual 
NWS dialects. 


14. The aphaeresis of ’aleph. 


BYBLIAN: Initial aleph was not lost (see examples below). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: In Phoenician personal names, there 
was a tendency to drop initial aleph when it began an open syllable 
two positions away from the accent, as for example Hi-ru-um-mu 
(ANET*, p. 283) = oon (KAT 31:1) < oonx [’Ahirém] (Ahirom 1) 
and Tu-ba-’-lu (ANET"“, p. 287) < Syan[x] (Ahirom 1).*°> Whether 
this aphaeresis was a regular feature of the spoken language, how- 
ever, cannot be determined. 
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ARAMAIC: Loss of initial aleph occurred only in the numeral 
‘one’? tn (Sf. | B 26.26, etc.: Br-Rkb 1:13) < *ahad (as in Arabic 
and Ugaritic). Cf., in contrast, wax “*man”’ (Sf. IIL 16 [plural]; Fekh. 
9.14) and mowx “‘sanctuary”’ (Sf. 1 B 11) < Akk. asirtu. 

Since aphaeresis of aleph was restricted to a single word, it 
cannot have been a regular phonetic feature of the dialect. In some 
way, the aphaeresis was peculiar to this numeral.??° Perhaps the loss 
of aleph was conditioned by the construction “‘one™’ + bound plural 
noun, as for example J39n tn “‘one king” (Sf. 1 B 26; Br-Rkb 1:13) 
and 7D x 9391 In “one of the kings of Arpad” (Sf. IH 1). The initial 
syllable of *'ahad, both open and removed from the principal stress 
of the construct phrase, was lost in this very unstable position. What- 
ever the origin of this aphaeresis, however, the form [had] < *ahad 
became characteristic of all Aramaic dialects.*7’ 

SAMALIAN: Loss of initial afeph occurred only in the numeral 
‘one’? an (H_ 15.27; P 5), as in Old Aramaic and Deir Alla;??* no 
other noun shows this aphaeresis, as the form wax “‘man”™ (P 23) 
suggests. It is unclear, however, whether the form tn was borrowed 
from Aramaic or participated in the same innovation as in Aramaic 
(cf. H 27.27 and P 5). Nevertheless, the restriction of this aphaeresis 
to tn is notable. See, similarly, Deir Alla. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. The alleged attestation of the numeral 
‘one,”’ tn*, in the phrase tndxK AN> (Cit. 3)°*’ does not exist. Rather, 
IND In> is an inf. absolute + imperfect of the root *khd ‘‘to de- 
stroy.”"?*° 

DEIR ALLA: Initial aleph was lost only in the numeral “‘one’’ 1n 
(11 10). Cf., perhaps, 753x “heron” (1 8) < BH 7x. 

MOABITE: Aleph was not lost in initial position (e.g., 7x “‘after”’ 
|Mesha 3}]). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Loss of initial aleph occurred only in una “*we”’ (Lach. 
4:10/11) < BH wnrox.2*! In view of the common BH [*nahni], the 
epigraphic form appears to have lost the initial aleph. Yet in com- 
parison with other Semitic forms of this pronoun, for example Arabic 
[nahnu}, Akk. ninu, and Eth. [n°hna], the epigraphic form is his- 
torically correct; the reconstructed Proto-Semitic form does not 
have an initial aleph.?** And, since there is no other example of the 
first person plural independent pronoun in epigraphic Hebrew, it is 
unclear whether this form was the common one or whether an initial 
aleph (cf. BH) was indeed lost. Nevertheless, the loss of an initial 
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> + short vowel in an open, unaccented syllable is consistent with 
the general pattern of the other NWS dialects. 


Initial ° + short vowel, in an open, unaccented syllable is 
subject to aphaeresis in the first-millennium NWS dialects. On the 
basis of the present evidence, the aphaeresis was absent from 
Byblian and Moabite, whereas it occurred, to different degrees, in 
Standard Phoenician, Old Aramaic. Samalian, the Deir Alla dialect, 
and (?) Hebrew. In standard Phoenician, this process was most 
prominent, for PNs often lost this syllable when it lay two positions 
away from the accent. In Old Aramaic, Samalian, and the Deir Alla 
dialect, loss of initial aleph was restricted to the numeral ‘‘one’’ 4M 
< *ahad; in Samalian and Deir Alla, though, it is unclear whether 
this loss of initial aleph reflects an innovation shared with Old Ar- 
amaic or whether tn was borrowed from Old Aramaic. Neverthe- 
less, given the restricted nature of this aphaerests to a single word, 
the form 1m connects these three dialects as one dialectal group. 
Finally. loss of initial aleph may have occurred in Hebrew, only in 
the pronoun “*we™ vn). 


1S. The syncope of yodh between short vowels 
(except *wa + impf.). 


BYBLIAN: The only evidence pertains to the syncope in originally 
final position. In 9 verbs, intervocalic yodh did not syncopate, as 
for example %y [‘alaya] “*he attacks’ (Ahirom 2), 32 [banaya] “‘he 
built” (Yehimilk 1; Shiptibaal 1), and »n [hawwa/iya] “he restored” 
(Yehimilk 2). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Syncope was regular in final position, 
as in final weak perfect verbs (e.g., tn [haz6] “he saw” [Kilamu 
11.11.12] < *hazaé < *hazaya).*** In initial position, however, the 
evidence is mixed. In the causative conjugation, intervocalic yodh 
was lost in the imperfect (e.g., pr ““he damages” [Kilamu 14] < 
prm*), whereas in the preposition “‘through’’ both forms appear 
(e.g., ba-di-u [EA 245:35] = 12 [b6d] [KAI 60:1] vs. 72a [Kilamu 6; 
cf. |. 13]). 

A possible exception to the syncope of intervocalic yodh is nn5%? 
‘may it be opened” (Arsl.T. 1:22/23).7*4 Whether the prefixed -5 be 
vocalized [lt], {li], or [lu], the effect is identical: the yodh remains. 
Yet new readings of this text have shown that this form does not 
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exist. In its stead, mn5?5x should be read.*** Intervocalic vodh, then, 
syncopated everywhere except in the preposition ra “through” 
(Kilamu 6). 

ARAMAIC: Syncope was regular in final weak perfect verbs, as 
for example m7] |hawat] “it became” (Sf. HI 24) < *hawaya-r. In 
initial position, vodh did not syncopate in a [ba/i-yad] “through” 
(Zkr A 12), but syncopation occurred when the precative lamedh 
was followed by the third person jussive (as for example "79 “may 
he be’’ [Fekh. 12] < *li-vihway, ax> “may they eat’? [Fekh. 22 
< *li-ya’kula, etc.).-*° 

SAMALIAN: Intervocalic vodh syncopated tn final weak perfect 
verbs, as for example nim [hawat] “it was/fell” (P 2) < *hawaya-t 
and perhaps xnw “it drank” (H 9) < *Sataya. In initial position, 
however, the yodh did not always syncopate. It did not syncopate 
in Ta [ba/i-yad} ‘*in the hand of’ (H 2.4.8), [Ja “in ¥’dy” (H 
25), etc. It did syncopate when precative -9 was attached to third 
person imperfect verbs, as in yim [limna‘] **may he prevent” (H 
24) < *li-yimna® and Awnsd “‘may they pound him” (H 31) < */i- 
yvaktusa-?*’ 

AMMONITE: The evidence indicates that intervocalic yodh syn- 
copated in final weak perfect verbs, as for example 722 [band] “he 
built’’ (Cit. 1) < *band < *banaya.*** In the preposition *‘from, 
through,”’ the vodh was retained in the PN Sx27*? but was lost in 
the PN Sx73.7%° 

DEIR ALLA: Intervocalic yodh syncopated in final weak perfect 
verbs, as for example 7mw [Saha (?)] “it is desolate’’ (II 14) < *Sa- 
haya. The presence of yodh in ynw (1 10), however, does not fall 
into this category since yodh was followed by a long vowel.?*! 

MOABITE: Intervocalic yodh syncopated in final weak perfect 
verbs, as for example 7212 [bana (?)] “he built’ (Mesha 18) < *ba- 
naya. No other example of the syncopation of intervocalic vodh 
appears. 

EDOMITE: There is no evidence to indicate whether intervocalic 
yodh syncopated in final weak verbs. Initial yodh, however, might 
have been lost in 12 “‘from, through’ < *ba/i-vad, which forms part 
of a PN in Ost. 6043:27*? (partially restored) and which might have 
been an independent preposition in the Umm el-Biyara ostracon.*** 

HEBREW: Intervocalic yodh was syncopated in final weak perfect 
verbs, as for example m7 [haya] “it was” (Shiloah 1) < *hayvaya 
and mwy [‘asa] “he did’ (Lach. 4:3) < “asaya. Intervocalic yodh 
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did not syncopate in initial position (e.g.. Pa “through” {Arad 17:9; 
cf. the restored passages in Arad 16:5/6 and 24:13/14]).°* 


In varying degrees, intervocalic vodh was syncopated in all first- 
millennium NWS dialects. Standard Phoenician, Aramaic, Samal- 
ian, Ammonite, the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew have 
lost the final yodh in the perfect of final weak verbs. In Byblian 
Phoenician, however, this final yodh was preserved. 

The form of the composite preposition 7 + 2 also differed 
within the dialects. In Samalian-Phoenician, Aramaic, Samalian, and 
Hebrew, intervocalic yodh did not syncopate. In later Phoenician 
and Edomite, the yodh disappeared. Ammonite shows examples of 
each spelling. Perhaps the different forms are traceable to different 
vocalizations of the preposition -3.**° 

Finally, an initial yodh in verbal forms was lost in standard 
Phoenician, Old Aramaic, and Samalian. In standard Phoenician, 
the yodh of the causative conjugation was lost in all imperfect forms. 
In Aramaic and Samalian, the yodh of the third person jussive forms 
was lost following the precative /amedh. The phonetic environment 
in Aramaic and Samalian was apparently identical, whereas that of 
Phoenician was probably different. 


16. The syncope of intervocalic he. 


BYBLIAN: Only the de of the third person masc. sing. suffix at- 
tached to singular nouns was syncopated in Byblian.**° The syn- 
copation occurred between the tenth and ninth centuries. In the 
Ahirom inscription, intervocalic he was present in the suffix, as for 
example max [abi-hi] ‘*his father’’ (1. 1), 7vpwn [maSpati-ha] ‘of 
his judgment” (1. 2), and 739m [mulki-ha] *‘of his dominion” (1. 2): 
cf. mnw [S6taht] ““he placed him” (I. 1). One century later the he 
was lost, as in INK [’addttaw, -t6] or Paddttiw] “‘his lady”’ (Elibaal 
2: Shiptibaal 4) < *adottaha or *-tihi: the quality of the connecting 
vowel is unknown. Cf. also the fifth-century form iw [zar‘aw, 
-rd] “his seed’ (Yehawmilk 15) < *zar‘ahai.?”’ 

Intervocalic he did not syncopate when the definite article fol- 
lowed the conjunction -) ‘‘and.’’ Although the evidence is late, the 
forms novi “and the portico’’ (Yehawmilk 6) < *wa-ha... and 
npoym ‘‘and the bird’ (Yehawmilk 5) < *wa-ha ... demonstrate 
that, in Byblian, A of the definite article was not lost after *wa ‘‘and.”’ 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The he of the third person possessive 
and objective suffixes was lost when attached to consonantal end- 
ings, as for example nw [Smo] “his name™ (Karatepe A III] 14.16) 
< *-a-hu, pw [Sma] “its name’ (Karatepe A II 10.18) < *-a-hd, and 
daw” | ydosibom] **(1) made them settle’? (Karatepe A I 20) < *-a- 
humu. If, however, a vowel preceded the suffix, the resultant form 
was »- for the singular and 03- for the plural suffixes.*** 

The definite article he was lost after the prepositions -2 and 
-5 (e.g., Dnapna “in the places’’ [Karatepe A II 3] < 7m + 3*) and 
after the conjunction -1 ‘‘and*’**” (e.g., roy ‘‘and this people’’ [Kara- 
tepe A Ill 7/8, C IV 7] <7 + and nan “and the sacrifice’ 
[Karatepe C IV 2] < m + 1*, etc.).? 

ARAMAIC: Intervocalic fe did not syncopate in Old Aramaic. 
The supposed exceptions to this rule are, in fact, uncertain. While, 
for example, the causative form 7307 ““he will hand over” in Sf. Il 
3, without the causative he, may reflect the syncopation of inter- 
vocalic he (cf. the correct 1907 in Sf. III 3),7°' rao is most likely 
a scribal error.*°* The other, more celebrated example of this syn- 
cope in the third person masc. sing. suffix m-*** is likewise ques- 
tionable;** in no other NWS dialect was the he syncopated in this 
suffix.?°° 

The only real exception to the rule of nonsyncopation is in 
Fekh.-Aramaic, where the third person plural suffixes on sing. nouns 
were D- (Fekh. 4.4) and }- (Fekh. 3.5), masc. and fem.*”° 

SAMALIAN: Syncopation of intervocalic he occurred only in the 
imperfect of the causative conjugation (e.g., op [yaqim] “he will 
erect’ [H 28] < *yu/a-hagim and  29r [yazkir (?)] “he will mention” 
{[H 16] < *yu/a-hazkir).2°’ The he in the third person suffixes did 
not syncopate (e.g., 73x ““his father’? [H 29; P 2, etc.] and nT “his 
hands”’ [H 29}). 

AMMONITE: It is unclear whether, or to what extent, intervocalic 
he syncopated in Ammonite. There are, for example, no occurrences 
of the definite article -7 preceded by the prepositions -a or -5; but 
the definite article did not syncopate after *wa ‘‘and”’ (e.g., n22.7 
‘‘and the garden” [Sir. 4] and >nv0/nxm ‘‘and the (?)"* [Sir. 4]). There 
are also no examples of the causative stem in the imperfect.*** 

It is likely that intervocalic he was retained in the third person 
suffixes. Nevertheless, all suffixed forms are not completely under- 
stood. If, for example, m2 “‘its laver (?)"* (Cit. 5) contains the third 
person masc. sing. suffix on a masc. sing. noun,*>’ the final he marks 
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the suffix. And according to the orthographic pattern of this inscrip- 
tion, this he is most likely consonantal. Cf. similarly Cross’*® read- 
ing (A}tnox “1 shall extirpate him” (Cit. 3). 

DEIR ALLA: Intervocalic he was syncopated in the causative im- 
perfect (example uncertain).*°' He of the third person suffixes, how- 
ever, was retained in the singular (e.g., 7229 ‘‘his heart”’ [II 12] and 
may “his people’ [1 4, II 17]) and plural (only on prepositions, e.g. 
on? “‘to them” [I 5]). In the plural suffix attached to sing. nouns, 
the form was o- < *-a-humu*™ (e.g., naaya “‘in their heart’’ [II 
12|°°*). Cf. Hebrew. 

MOABITE: Intervocalic he syncopated when the definite article 
was preceded by an enclitic preposition (e.g., 7pa “‘in the city” 
[Mesha I1] < *bi/a-hagq-gir).°% and when the causative particle he 
was preceded by a personal pronoun of the imperfect (e.g., awe 
“and I brought back’ [Mesha 12] < aw + 7 + RK*). 

It is unclear, however, whether He syncopated in third person 
sing. suffixes. According to Harris,*® intervocalic Ae has synco- 
pated. He vocalized my 7x “‘his land’’ (Mesha 5/6) as [’arsd] < 
*arsaha; for final he as [6], he adduced the name 722 ‘‘Nebo”’ 
(Mesha 14) = BH 123. Yet the exact value of the final He tn 723 as 
a transcription of Akkadian *‘Nabu”™ is uncertain, especially in view 
of the spelling x32 in Sf. | A 8;°° there are no other certain examples 
of Moabite n- with the value [6].7°’ Further, the he of the third person 
masc. sing. suffix was present on masc. plural nouns (e.g., 7 “his 
days’ [Mesha 8] and mwn “‘its chiefs’ [Mesha 20]: cf. m™yw “‘its 
gates”’ [Mesha 22]). Thus, since there is no syncopation of the suf- 
fixed he on plural nouns, it is uncertain whether the suffixed he on 
sing. nouns syncopated either. There remain, then, two possibilities: 
(1) syncopation of he did not occur in the Moabite third person 
suffixes, comparable to the situation in Old Aramaic and probably 
Samalian:*® or (2) intervocalic he syncopated after an a-vowel (e.g... 
Pars6] < *-aha) but remained after long/contracted vowels (e.g., 
[yomoh] < *-awh < *-awhu),?©? comparable to standard Phoenician 
and Hebrew. On the basis of the orthography, either alternative is 
possible. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Intervocalic he was syncopated when the prepositions 
-a, -9, and -> preceded the definite article (e.g., aya ‘in the rock” 
[Shiloah 3] < ay + 7 + a* and .Ww’ “to the officer’> [Yavneh-Yam 
1:12) <-w + 7 + 9%), and in the hiphil imperfect (e.g., ynw? “*may 
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he cause to hear” |[Lach. 2:1, 3:2. etc.] < *yu/a-hasmi‘). After the 
conjunction *wa, however, the definite article did not syncopate. 

Syncopation of intervocalic he in the third person suffixes is a 
more complicated issue.*’° In general. the third person masc. sing. 
suffix lost Ae after short a (e.g., 7712[y] [‘abdd] “his servant’? [Lach. 
2:5] < *-aw < *-aha and mannx [’*matd] “his maidservant”’ [Silwan 
B 2] < *-aw < *-ahit; similarly the objective suffix, mnp> [l’qahd] 
“he took him’ [Lach. 4:6] < *-aw < *lagah + a + hia and andw 
‘he sent it” [Lach. 3:21] < *salah + a + hit): after accented con- 
necting vowels, the fle was retained (e.g.. the objective suffix on 
woyn “and he brought him up” [Lach. 4:6/7]). Similarly, the third 
person plural suffix lost intervocalic fe after short a (e.g., om 
[yomam] “*their day”’ | Ajrud] < *-ahem < *-a-humu and onx [’6tam] 
‘“*them”’ [Arad 3:6] < *-ahem < *ot + a + humu: so too the ob- 
jective suffix in oppam [w?-hibgidam (?)] ‘“‘and he will hand them 
over’ [Arad 24:14/15] < *hibgid + a + humu), except in the mono- 
consonantal prepositions (e.g., om9 “‘to/for them” [Arad 1:8] < */a- 
humu): intervocalic he was retained after long vowels (no examples 
from the epigraphic texts). 

Two problematic forms, however, remain. In > “his fellow” 
(Shiloah 3), the third person masc. sing. suffix appears as waw in- 
stead of he. Although Cross and Freedman’! vocalized the form 
|re‘ew], such a suffix [ew] would be anomalous on final weak roots; 
cf. BH wy “his fellow’? and w5yn (Lach. 4:6/7). Rather, the final 
waw in i7 is an alternate spelling for the third person masc. sing. 
suffix m-. The form, then, should be vocalized [ré6] < *re“ + 
ahu. The base of ww was *ri‘, in contrast to the final weak root in 
BH.”” Cf. the suffixed forms of BH mw “‘field.”’ 

The other problematic form ts the third person masc. sing. suffix 
on masc. plural nouns. Whereas most scholars*’* posited syncope 
of he in this suffix, it is unnecessary to trace the development of 
the suffixed form in this fashion. Such a derivation does not accord 
with the other forms of the suffix in the NWS dialects. 


Intervocalic /e in the first-millennium NWS dialects syncopated 
in different degrees. All NWS dialects with a prefixed definite article 
lost the article when it was preceded by a monoconsonantal prep- 
osition. In standard Phoenician, the definite article was lost after 
the conjunction *wa ‘‘and”’ as well. Standard Phoenician, then, ex- 
tended the application of a general phonetic rule. 
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Of those dialects which had he as the causative prefix, he was 
lost in imperfect forms in Samalian, Deir Alla (?), Moabite, and 
Hebrew. In contrast, causative he was consistently preserved in Old 
Aramaic. Old Aramaic was therefore conservative in this respect. 

The treatment of intervocalic Ae varied most in the third person 
pronominal suffixes. On the basis of the present evidence, this he 
did not syncopate in Old Byblian, Old Aramaic (except at Fekhe- 
riyeh), and (probably) Moabite; preservation of intervocalic he may 
have been the rule in Samalian, Ammonite, and the singular suffix 
in Deir Alla as well. In contrast to these dialects, intervocalic he 
was lost in later Byblian 1- [aw, 6] < *-a-ha, standard Phoenician 
suffixes attached to consonantal endings, and in the third person 
plural suffix in the speech of Fekheriyeh and Deir Alla (attached to 
consonants). If this characterization is correct, the singular suffix 
in Fekh.-Aramaic and Deir Alla followed the Old Byblian-Old Ar- 
amaic pattern (preservation), while the plural suffix followed stan- 
dard Phoenician (syncope). 

He of the third person suffixes in Hebrew and standard Phoe- 
nician behaved differently. In Hebrew, he syncopated after a, but 
it was preserved after long or accented vowels. In standard Phoe- 
nician, however, he syncopated when the suffix was attached to a 
consonant (e.g., [6] < *-aha#). But when attached to a vocalic ending, 
he was replaced by yodh in the singular suffixes and by nun in the 
plural. The derivation of the syncopated form, however, ts identical 
in both dialects: *-ahu > {6] (sing. suff.), and *-a-humu > [am] 
(Hebrew) and [Om] (standard Phoenician) (plural suff.). Whereas, 
then, the development of the suffixes with syncopated he unites 
Hebrew and standard Phoenician, the synchronic rules for choosing 
the syncopated or nonsyncopated suffix were idiosyncratic in each 
dialect. 


17. The palatalization of 7*. 


BYBLIAN: No palatalization, for example 7vown “‘of his judg- 
ment’’ and 735 ‘‘of his rule’’ (Ahirom 2). There is no example of 
the causative particle in this dialect. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: 7* changed to 7 in the presence of an i- 
vowel.*”* Palatalization of m* was restricted to third person sing. 
pronominal suffixes (e.g., ™y3-n> [li-min-na‘uré-yi/i]*” ‘‘from his 
youth”’ [Kilamu 12] < *-é-Aa@ < *-ay-hi and *my {saréti-yi/i] ‘‘of 
his co-wives”” [Arsl.T. 1:17] < *-i-ha)°?”° and the yiphil causative 
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stem (i.e. [yipil] < *hip‘il; cf. EA 256:7 hi-ih-bi-e “he hid’’ with 
prefixed i-vowel in the perfect causative). This palatalization did not 
extend to the independent pronouns of the third person.?”’ 

ARAMAIC: No palatalization, since the causative prefix and pro- 
nominal suffixes of the third person were formed with he. 

SAMALIAN: No palatalization. 

AMMONITE: No palatalization. 

DEIR ALLA: No palatalization. 

MOABITE: No palatalization. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: No palatalization. 


Palatalization of *he to yodh was a strictly Phoenician pho- 
netic phenomenon, occurring only in the presence of [t] and i-grade 
vowels. Within Phoenician, it was restricted to standard Phoenician. 
This palatalization occurred only in one set of pronominal suffixes 
and the causative particle; it did not spread to the third person in- 
dependent pronouns. 


18a. The correspondences of final *-dr. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence.-”* 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: *-df was preserved in absolute fem. sing. 
nouns (e.g., nadby [Salmot] ‘lass’? [Kilamu 8] < *-a¢ < *-d¢ and nbx 
(Pil6t] ‘‘goddess”’ [Arsl.T. 1:1] < *-at < *-ar). 

ARAMAIC: [a] in abs. fem. sing. nouns (e.g., rnd “bad” (Sf. | 
A 26] and mxn “*100°° [Fekh. 20.20.21.22]). 

The only possible exceptions are in the nouns mann “rebellion” 
(Sf. I1f 22) and nxw “‘ewe”’ (Sf. 1 A 21). Yet neither noun contained 
an original ending *-dt. naw is derived from *marmay + at > [mar- 
mat].?”? nxw probably developed from *ta + t > [ta’t].2%° Neither 
form, then, constitutes an exception to the shift *-dr > [a] in absolute 
feminine singular nouns. 

SAMALIAN: [a] in abs. fem. sing. nouns (e.g., ten “wheat” [H 
6: P 6.9] and mmyw “‘barley”’ [H 6; P 6.9]). 

AMMONITE: *-df was preserved in abs. fem. sing. nouns (e.g., 
nia [gannat (?)] ‘‘garden’’ [Sir. 4] and nnwx “‘cistern”’ [Sir. 5}). 

DEIR ALLA: *-Gt changed to m- [a] in the abs. fem. sing. noun 
(e.g., M53x “‘heron’’ {I 8] and mam “‘priestess”’ [I 11). 
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MOABITE: *-df was preserved in abs. fem. sing. nouns (e.g., Nn 
“spectacle (?)"’ [Mesha 12] and n>onn ‘the highway” {Mesha 26}). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: *-dt had shifted to [a] in the abs. fem. sing. noun 
(e.g., Mapin “the tunnel” [Shiloah 1], ma 9a(m) **(the) pool” [Shiloah 
5; Arad 28:7]. and aynn “the evil thing’’ [Arad 40:15]). 


To a certain extent, all the NWS dialects exhibit the tendency 
to shift final *-dr > [4].2*' This change appeared in Old Aramaic, 
Samalian, Deir Alla, and Hebrew. *-df was preserved in standard 
Phoenician, Ammonite, and Moabite. Since, however, the corre- 
spondence *at:[al was not an exclusively shared innovation,*”? its 
appearance resulted from independent development or diffusion. 


I8b. The correspondences of *-at. 


BYBLIAN: Final *-at was preserved in the pronoun nxn [hw at 
(?)] “*he’’ (Yehimilk 2). There is no direct evidence for *-arf of the 
third person fem. sing. perfect; in later Byblian, however, it had 
changed to [a]*** (e.g.. ynw [Sam(a)‘a] “*she heard’? [Yehawmilk 
3.8]). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: *-af was preserved in the pronoun nan 
{humat (?)] “‘they”’ (Kilamu 13; Karatepe A I 17). It was not pre- 
served in third person fem. sing. perfect verbs (e.g., [?] n> [kar(a)ta] 
““she made a covenant”’ [Arsl.T. 1:10] < *karatat). 

ARAMAIC: *-at was preserved in the third person fem. sing. per- 
fect, as for example naw “‘it returned’’ (Sf. III 25). 

SAMALIAN: *-af was preserved in third person fem. sing. perfect 
verbs, as for example nnas “‘it was abundant”’ and nox “it ate’’ (P 
9). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: *-af was preserved in the third person fem. sing. 
perfect verb, as for example noon “it reproached” (I 7/8) and nprpn 
‘it chased”* (1 15). Adverbial *-ar, however, became [4], as in maw 
“there, thither’’ (II 13.14) < *tamat.*™* 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: *-at changed into [a] in adverbs (e.g., aw “there” 
[Lach. 4:8; Arad 24:20]), and presumably in the third person plural 
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independent pronoun (BH mmm) and the third person fem. sing. per- 
fect (although there is no epigraphic evidence). 

In final weak verbs, however, final *? of the third person fem. 
sing. perfect was preserved, as in mm [hayat] “there was” (Shiloah 
3).°* The *1 was preserved in this form, in contrast to other examples 
of *-at > [a], because it was preceded by a long, contracted vowel. 
The form mm developed from *hayaya-t > *hayayat > {hayat).**° 
Cf. the Old Aramaic fem. sing. nominal form tn [at]. 


*-at of the third person fem. sing. perfect was preserved in Old 
Aramaic, Samalian, and the Deir Alla dialect. In standard Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew, and later Byblian, it shifted to [a]. The deic- 
tic/adverbial ending *-at, however, was preserved in Byblian and 
standard Phoenician, in contrast to its change to [a] in Deir Alla and 
Hebrew. Thus, like the correspondences of *-d/, *-at probably de- 
veloped independently in the different NWS dialects. 


19. Case endings. 


BYBLIAN: Final short vowels may have been preserved in this 
dialect. The evidence, however, is indirect. The third person masc. 
sing. perfect of final weak verbs ended in »-. For example, 22 “‘he 
built’ (Yehimilk 1; Shiptibaal 1) was probably pronounced [banaya], 
with final [a];**’ since final short vowels did not drop in verbal forms, 
it is inferred that they did not drop in nouns.*** Further, the nota 
accusativi does not appear in these texts. Since the appearance of 
this particle coincided with the loss of final short vowels—in order 
to distinguish between subjective and objective nouns after the mor- 
phological distinction disappeared**’—the absence of this particle 
in Old Byblian suggests that a grammatical distinction between the 
cases was preserved. 

There is no evidence of the presence of plural case distinctions. 
The masc. plural morpheme, n-, does not indicate whether a vocalic 
distinction was preserved between nominative and oblique cases. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: It is unclear whether cases were pre- 
served in this dialect. On the one hand, an orthographic distinction 
was maintained between ‘‘my”’ when attached to masc./fem. sing. 
nominative/accusative nouns and when attached to the correspond- 
ing genitive noun; in the former case, the orthography is - @ [i] while 
in the latter it is >- [iya (?)]. Similarly in the masc./fem. third person 
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sing. suffixes, -@ vs. »-. This orthography suggests that case distinc- 
tions, at least in the singular noun, were preserved.*”° 

On the other hand, the appearance of the nota accusativi x 
in Karatepe A I 3, Ill 3, etc., suggests that the distinction between 
nominative and accusative nouns was lost. Further, the thesis con- 
cerning the orthographic distinction between nominative/accusative 
and genitive sing. nouns may be unsound. Instead of reflecting the 
actual pronunciation of the language, the orthography may have 
been historical. In other words, by the time of these texts, the Phoe- 
nician orthography could have been standardized and may have re- 
flected mere orthographic convention instead of actual pronuncia- 
tion;?”' cf. the spelling of the PN [Kilamé] as mba < *-muwa. It 
remains ambiguous, then, whether final short vowels were or were 
not pronounced.*”* 

As in Byblian, there is no evidence for the distinction between 
nominative and oblique plural nouns in standard Phoenician. 

ARAMAIC: Final short vowels were probably lost in Old Aramaic. 
The absolute fem. sing. nominal ending 7- [4] could have arisen only 
after the final vowel of *-dfu was lost, producing *-dr, and finally 
[a].7”* Note also the appearance of the nota accusativi mR. 

SAMALIAN: Case vowels were present in masc. plural nouns but 
not in masc./fem. sing. or fem. plural nouns.?** In masc. plural 
nouns, the nominative ended in [0] (e.g., 195 “*kings’’ [P 17] and 
wx “‘gods’’ [H 2]), and the oblique case ended in [i] (e.g.. axa 
“with stones’? [H 31.31] and 75x.o7p ‘‘before the gods”’ [P 23]). 
The loss of the short case vowels, however, is demonstrated by the 
form of the abs. fem. sing. nominal ending m- < *-dt < *-dtu and 
also by the transcription of the PN Pa-na-am-mu-u (ANET*, pp. 
282, 283) < *-muwa.7”* 

AMMONITE: No evidence. The preservation of final *-df in abs. 
fem. sing. nouns does not necessarily indicate the presence of final 
short vowels, since *-dt is an intermediate stage between *-dtu (as 
in Ugaritic and Akkadian) and [4] (as in Hebrew, etc.). 

DEIR ALLA: Final short vowels were probably lost in the Deir 
Alla dialect. The abs. fem. sing. nominal ending [4] could have arisen 
only after final short vowels were lost. 

MOABITE: There were probably no case endings in Moabite, 
since the nota accusativi was frequently employed. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 
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HEBREW: Case endings were lost throughout Hebrew, as the 
appearance of the nota accusativi and the abs. fem. sing. nominal 
morpheme 7- < *-dt < *-atu indicate. 

The only possible exception to the loss of case vowels in He- 
brew is the form inv in the Gezer Calendar, Il. 1.1.2. Ginsberg,*”° 
for example, suggested that the final waw marked [6], derived from 
*a@ of the nominative dual ending. Garbini*?’ believed that the waw 
marked the old nominative plural [a]. Yet the ending of this noun 
remains enigmatic. No certain conclusions can be based on this form 
alone. 


Case endings were, for the most part, lost throughout the first- 
millennium NWS dialects.*?* Only Byblian and, to a lesser extent, 
standard Phoenician may have preserved case endings in the singular 
noun; they do not, however, appear to have retained case distinc- 
tions in the masc. plural. In the opposite manner, Samalian pre- 
served case distinctions in the masc. plural, although the singular 
endings were lost. All other contemporary NWS dialects had lost 
both singular and plural case endings. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


MORPHOLOGY ' 





la. The independent pronouns: 
The first person singular. 


PHOENICIAN: aX (Kilamu I, etc.; Karatepe Al 1, etc.). Evidence 
for this pronoun in Byblian appears only in later texts (e.g., Ye- 
hawmilk I; KAI 11, etc.). 

ARAMAIC: 7x (Zkr A 2, etc.: Sf. IL C 8, etc.: Br-Rkb 1:1.20, 
2:1, etc.). 

SAMALIAN: ax? (H 1; P 19). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: BX (Mesha 1.2.21, etc.). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The only form of this pronoun in the epigraphic texts 
is 3x (Arad 88:1; Beit Lei A | [partially restored]*); the final [i] was 
transferred from the first person sing. pronominal suffix.* The other 
form frequently found in the Masoretic text, 72x, does not appear 
in the epigraphic texts. 


The West Semitic dialects exhibit two forms of the first person 
sing. independent pronoun. In Phoenician, Samalian, and Moabite, 
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it was 7ax: cf. Akk. anadku. The specifically West Semitic innova- 
tion. * and, appeared in Aramaic (73x) and Hebrew (2x); cf. Arabic 
and Eth. [ana]. The form of the pronoun in Ammonite, Deir Alla, 
and Edomite ts unknown. 


Ib. The second person masculine singular. 


PHOENICIAN: MX* [atta], attested only in the later Phoenician 
inscriptions (KAI 13:3; Eshmunazor 4.20). 

ARAMAIC: nx, as in Sf. [1 11.20 and Nerab 1:5, 2:8. It is unclear, 
however, whether the pronoun was pronounced [’att], without a final 
vowel, or [atta], with a final short vowel.°® 

SAMALIAN: MX (H 33). As in Old Aramaic, the Samalian pronoun 
was pronounced either [att] or Patta].’ Cf. the doublet mar “this” 
(P 22) and yr “‘this”’ (H_ 1.14.16; P 1.20). where the final vowel was 
not represented in the orthography of the second form.* 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: mnx, in Beit Lei B, according to Naveh's reading.” 
Whether this form does or does not appear in the epigraphic texts, 
however, is practically irrelevant, since the Masoretic qg’re consis- 
tently shows [’atta]. Tnx, then, was the Hebraic form of the second 
person masc. sing. independent pronoun. 


The second person masc. sing. independent pronoun is derived 
from *anta.'° In Phoenician and Hebrew, the pronoun was [’atta] 
< *anta. The Samalian and Aramaic form, however, was either 
[atta], or [’att], like the later Aramaic dialects. In either case, the 
alternate base *’anta appeared in Samalian and Old Aramaic. Both 
the Phoenician-Hebrew and Aramaic-Samalian pronouns were in- 
herited. 


Ic. The third person masculine singular. 


BYBLIAN: One pronoun was xn (Ahirom 2), pronounced [hua] 
and later, presumably, {ha()]. A second form of the pronoun, nxn, 
also appears in Yehimilk 2. 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Nit* [ha()],'' as inferred from the later 
Phoenician texts. 

ARAMAIC: xm [ha] (Sf. | A 37, etc.: Br-Rkb 1:17, etc.). 

Although Dupont-Sommer'* has argued for a second form of 
this pronoun, 1m, in Sf. Il] 22 mp9r> am “*and he will replace him,” 
Milik'* and others'* suggested a more plausible word-division "™ 
mpan “‘and be his successor.”’ The only form of the third person 
masc. sing. independent pronoun in Old Aramaic was xn. 

SAMALIAN: §i7(H 22.30; P 11.22). The pronunciation of this form 
is uncertain. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: xm (I 1).'° It is possible, however, that this word is 
the interjection ‘‘behold”’ [ha’].'® 

MOABITE: x7 (Mesha 6). The pronunciation was either [ha()] or 
[hu’a (?)]. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: xm (Arad 40:12). The aleph had probably lost its con- 
sonantal value, so that the pronoun was pronounced [hij], as in bib- 
lical Hebrew."’ 


The form mx is common to all first-millennium dialects which 
exhibit this pronoun. The dialects were differentiated according to 
its phonetic variants. Only Old Byblian had [hu’a], since final short 
vowels were probably not yet lost in this dialect;'* in the other dia- 
lects, the form was [hi’]. In the course of the first millennium, the 
final aleph was lost as well. 

Whereas the common form of this pronoun was xn, Old Byblian 
alone preserved a second pronoun nxn; cf. ESA and perhaps Eth.'” 
This form is parallel to the third person plural independent pronoun 
nan “they” in standard Phoenician.*” Perhaps the preservation of 
this pronoun was a Phoenician trait. 


Id. The third person masculine plural. 


PHOENICIAN (including Byblian?): nan (Kilamu 13: cf. Karatepe 
A 117).*' That this pronoun was not restricted to the northern Phoe- 
nician periphery is proven by its appearance in later Cyprian (KAI 
43:5 [fem. plural]) and Sidonian dialects (Eshmunazor 11.22 [both 
demonstrative]). 
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ARAMAIC: DF (Sf. I B 6) and wa[A] (Zkr A 9). There is no apparent 
semantic or syntactic difference between these two forms. The short 
form of this pronoun was not productive in the later Aramaic dia- 
lects. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: on* {hém], as inferred from the biblical texts. BH also 
had the form mam, cognate with Phoenician nnnm. Neither form is 
found in the epigraphic Hebrew texts. 


As in other Semitic languages, these dialects exhibit several 
forms of the third person masculine plural independent pronoun. 
Phoenician (regularly?) used nnn as its subjective pronoun; cf. also 
BH 7mn and ESA Amt.** A short form, on, appeared (presumably) 
in epigraphic Hebrew: in Old Aramaic, the independent pronoun 
was restricted to the dialect of Sfire. The other form, wn], is found 
in Zkr as well as in the later Aramaic dialects; cf. Arabic and ESA. 


2a. The demonstrative pronouns: 
*“This’’ (masc. sing.). 


BYBLIAN: Jt (Ahirom 2: Ahirom Graff. 3).°* Later Byblian had 
both wr (Yehawmilk 4.5.12, etc.) and 1 (Yehawmilk 4.5.10, etc.), 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: T [(?)] (Kilamu 14.15; Karatepe A III 
14.15.18). 

ARAMAIC: mar (Zkr A 17, etc.; Br-Rkb 1:20; Sf. I A 36, etc.: Adon 
g24). 

SAMALIAN: Jt (H 1.14.16; P 1.20) and mar (P 22). These two forms 
of the pronoun probably reflect different spellings of the same de- 
monstrative [dina, zina];*° cf. the spellings of the relative particle as 
 (H 1) and t0a) (H 3.4.22). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. van Selms,*° however, believed to 
have uncovered the masc. sing. demonstrative in 79 (Cit. 1), com- 
parable to Arabic [dalika] ‘‘this..’ Yet as most scholars have rec- 
ognized,”’ it is preferable to understand this form as the dative prep- 
osition -9 ‘‘to, for’? + second person masc. sing. suffix ‘‘you.”* Not 
only does this interpretation fit the context better than the de- 
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monstrative, but a specifically Arabic etymology need not be in- 
voked. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: mt [ze] (Arad 13:2: el-Qom 1:3: Yavneh-Yam 1:9; Sht- 
loah |, etc). It is also possible that this demonstrative is attested in 
Hazor 3,”* if the reading 7{.}1 na “‘this house/bath”’ is correct. 


Two forms of the masc. sing. demonstrative pronoun ‘“‘this”’ 
appear in the first-millennium NWS dialects. The “short” form, 
*d + vowel, is attested only in standard Phoenician and Hebrew. 
A longer form, with nun as the second consonant, appears in Old 
Byblian, Old Aramaic, and Samalian. In later Byblian, however, the 
“short”? form competed with the older qr. 

lt is difficult to decide the extent to which shared innovation 
accounts for this distribution. The Semitic languages show de- 
monstrative pronouns derived from *d- and from *d-n,*? so that 
both bases may be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. In NWS, how- 
ever, *“d appears to be restricted to the Canaanite group. 


2b. ‘‘This’’ (fem. sing.). 


BYBLIAN: Nt*, as inferred from later Byblian inscriptions (Ye- 
hawmilk 6.12). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: T (Karatepe A II 9.17, III 15). 

ARAMAIC: nt (Sf. 1 A 35.37, IL] 9) and nxt (Fekh. 15).*° 

SAMALIAN: NT (H 18). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: Mxt (Mesha 3). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: nxt (Silwan B 1.3; Lach. 6:10; Arad 40:14/15 [partially 
restored]). 


All forms of the fem. sing. demonstrative pronoun are derived 
from *da.*' This form was preserved in standard Phoenician. In 
Byblian (?), Old Aramaic (excluding Fekh.), and Samalian, a sec- 
ondary, syllable-closing aleph appeared on the pronoun.” In ad- 
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dition to this syllable-closing aleph, a final -t also appeared in the 
Moabite, Hebrew, and Fekh.-Aramaic demonstrative; cf. Ethiopic.** 
Because of this distribution, the t-forms may have been common 
inheritances or parallel, independent developments. 


2c. **These’’ (common plural). 


BYBLIAN: 9x (Yehimilk 3). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: 9X*, as inferred from the later Phoeni- 
cian texts (Eshmunazor 22: CIS I 14.5, etc.). 

Rosenthal** and Caquot*® have suggested that this demonstra- 
tive appears in ArsI.T. 1:3; the former read 75x, the latter x. Yet 
the reading and context of the passage in question are too unclear 
to provide any certain evidence of this demonstrative. 

ARAMAIC: 9x (Zkr A 9.16, B 8) and yox (Sf. I A 7.7.38, etc.). The 
second form, with final nun, arose on analogy with the singular mr; 
the nun of the singular form was transferred to the plural.*’ Cf. 
biblical Aramaic 77 “‘that’” (sing.) and 72x “‘those™ (plural). Alter- 
natively, the num was borrowed from the nominal plural morpheme 
I. 

SAMALIAN: 9X (H 29). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Evidence uncertain. Hoftijzer** and Caquot and 
Lemaire*’ identified 5x (1 2) as the demonstrative plural, whereas 
Hackett and others*' interpreted it as the divine name **El.”" It is 
not possible to decide between these alternatives at present.*” 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: No evidence from the epigraphic texts. In BH, this 
demonstrative is 79x. 


All first-millennium NWS dialects exhibit a demonstrative plu- 
ral pronoun derived from *i/u/l.4* Whereas nearly all dialects had 
the same consonantal formation of the demonstrative, the vocali- 
zation differed slightly from dialect to dialect. The later Punic tran- 
scription, ily ‘‘these’’ (Poen. 938), suggests that the Phoenician de- 
monstrative was pronounced approximately [illé]. This final vowel, 
however, was not an innovation shared exclusively by Phoenician 
and Hebrew; it also appears in Arabic and later Aramaic dialects.” 
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Yet in terms of first-millennium NWS dialect grouping, Phoenician 
and BH share one form, and Aramaic-Samalian another. 

The major deviation, or innovation, away from the common 
NWS 5x was the addition of a final nun in Sfire-Aramaic, on analogy 
with either the final nun of the masculine singular demonstrative or 
the nominal plural morpheme }-. This particular analogy was unique 
to Old Aramaic, among the first-millennium NWS dialects.*° 


3. The relative pronoun/particle. 


BYBLIAN: -t [zu, zi (?)] (Ahirom 1: Yehimilk 1; Elibaal 1; Ship- 
tibaal 1). In later Byblian, -1 died out. and another relative, wx, 
appeared (Yehawmilk 2, etc.: KAI 11). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: WX (Kilamu 15; Karatepe A 115.19, etc.; 
Arsl.T. 1:16, 2:4). 

ARAMAIC: "1 [di] (Zkr A 1.16, etc.: Br-Hdd 1.4; Sf. 1 A 5.7, etc.: 
Fekh. 1.5, etc.).*° In Halaf Ost. | Obv. 5, the relative was written 
defectively as 1.°’ like the construction % “‘my. mine” in the Assur 
Ost; 13;° 

SAMALIAN: "1 [di, zi] CH 1), written defectively in the construc- 
tion m ‘*whatever’’ (H 3.4.22)" and in Kilamu Scepter 1 r.°° 

AMMONITE: wx (Hesh. Ost. 4:6).°! 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

Although Hackett*? found the Deir Alla relative in wx (1 1), the 
context and syntax of the passage suggest the meaning *‘man."*** A 
relative particle * is also uncertain; in Clay Text | it is probably 
Aramaic,”° and in fragment Vf 3 the reading is too uncertain. 

MOABITE: Wk (Mesha 29). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Wk (Lach. 3:5: Arad 40:5, etc.; Mur 17 A 2; Silwan 
B 1.2: etc.).°™ There is no direct evidence of a relative -w in the 
epigraphic texts. 


The relative particle of the first-millennium NWS dialects was 
formed from three different roots. Byblian Phoenician, Old Aramaic, 
and Samalian formed the relative from *d. Standard Phoenician and 
Ammonite formed a group which used *f as the base for the relative 
particle. And Moabite and Hebrew used a (construct?) form of the 
noun “atru “‘place’’ as the relative: cf., possibly, asar in EA*® and 
‘atr once in Ugaritic.°’ Whereas *d** and *1°° are Proto-Semitic 
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relative particles, Moabite and Hebrew jointly recycled the old noun 
‘‘place’’ in this new manner. This use of *atru ‘‘place,”’ then, was 
an innovation shared exclusively by Moabite and Hebrew among 
the first-millennium NWS dialects. 


4. The personal, interrogative pronoun. 


PHOENICIAN: 79 [miya, mi] (Kilamu 11.12.13.15). Cf. EA mi-yva 
‘who’ (EA 85:63, 94:12, 116:67).° 

ARAMAIC: Ja [man] (Zkr B 21, etc.; Sf. 11 B 9, etc.; Fekh. 10.16). 

SAMALIAN: ] [man (?)] (H_ 15). 

AMMONITE: 2 [mil], in the PN Sxnon [Mi-kam6-’él] (seal®').°? 

DEIR ALLA: Jo [man (?)] (II 12), if the line is to be read 
maxi.y.aa52.°* If, however, the line is read m2x3.02292, the pronoun 
ja disappears.” 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 2 [mi] (Lach. 2:3, 5:3, 6:2, 7:2 [partially restored], 9:2 
[partially restored]). 


The NWS dialects employed two personal, interrogative pro- 
nouns. Old Aramaic, Samalian, and possibly Deir Alla used the com- 
mon Semitic pronoun *man.®° Phoenician, Ammonite, and Hebrew, 
however, jointly innovated by using a new form *miya.®’ These latter 
three dialects, then, constituted a single dialectal group not only 
within NWS but also within the other Semitic languages as well. 


S. The form of the definite article. 


PHOENICIAN: -7 (e.g., onan “the houses’’ [Yehimilk 2],°° nopn 
‘the city’ [Karatepe A II 9.17, etc.], na9nn “the kings”’ [Kilamu 
9/10], and qo03n “‘the weaver™’ [Achzib]®’). The definite article was 
followed by consonantal gemination, as inferred from the late Punic 
forms npnny [ammaqodm] “the places’’ (KAI 173:5) < *ha(m) + 
magom”® and possibly p57 [haggapim] ‘‘the fences’’ (CIS I 340) 
< *ha(g) + gapim.”' 

ARAMAIC: X- [a] (e.g., Kay) ‘‘the stele’’ [Br-Hdd 1; Zkr A 1, 
etc.], xpux “the land” [Br-Rkb 1:4; Adon 2], xnvo7 “‘the image” 
[Fekh. 1.15], etc.). 

Two exceptions to the designation of the definite article by post- 
positive aleph have been adduced, both involving the use of post- 
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positive fe. The first is 735% (Hama 7 A 923 + 7 A 538), which 
Garbini’? and Donner and RoOllig”* interpreted as ‘‘the king.’ Yet, 
as Degen’* has suggested, 725n should be interpreted either as “‘his 
king’* or “‘queen”’; the final Ae was not the definite article. 

The other exception is the form 7 mx (Nerab 1:13), which 
Cooke” interpreted as “‘another,”’ comparable to later Aramaic 
nyamK; the final Ae would represent the usual postpositive aleph of 
the definite article. Yet the form is better interpreted as 7nx + ad- 
verbial [a]. in the sense of ‘‘in the future’’:”° cf. a >nx> ‘in the fu- 
ture’’ (Nerab 2:8), with pleonastic /amedh. This interpretation better 
fits both the context and syntax of the inscription. The only definite 
article in Old Aramaic, then, was postpositive x- [a’]. 

SAMALIAN: There is no evidence of a written definite article in 
Samalian;”’ all examples of a suffixed aleph corresponding to a 
definite article are uncertain.“ Yet it is impossible to verify 
Schaeder’s”’ thesis that Samalian had a suffixed definite article [a] 
which was never present in the orthography. Until a written form 
of the definite article appears, it is preferable to follow the majority 
of scholars and to deny the existence of the definite article in this 
dialect. 

AMMONITE: -7, aS tn O72 “the vineyard” (Sir. 4) and naa.n “the 
garden” (Sir. 4). 

DEIR ALLA: There is no certain evidence of a definite article in 
these texts."° Hoftijzer*' suggested that it was x-, based on the read- 
ing 9x.xnnswai ‘and in these mountainous regions (?)"* in] 2. Caquot 
and Lemaire,** as well as McCarter.** agreed that the definite article 
in Deir Alla was x-, but they read I 2 as 5x. x[>]9na ‘‘according to 
these words.”’ Yet Hackett’s™ reading 5x.xwmo “‘like an oracle of 
El’ is also plausible. In that case, the final aleph was a root letter. 
McCarter® further cited xyqw 71 ‘‘of the gatekeeper’’ (Clay Text 1) 
and xynw jax “the gatekeeper’s stone’’ (Clay Text 2) as proof of a 
suffixed definite article x- tn the Deir Alla spoken dialect. Yet in 
addition to the uncertainty of equating the dialect of the Clay Texts 
with that of the plaster texts, xynw may be a personal name ending 
in the hypocoristicon [6].*° Finally, the suggested definite article in 
manx “in the future (?)"° (1 2)*’ is grammatically difficult.** 

MOABITE: -7, as in yuxm “the land’* (Mesha 29.31), apm “‘the 
city’’ (Mesha 12.24.24), and rym “the forests’’ (Mesha 21).*? 

EDOMITE: -7, as in Jonn “the king’ (Bus. 386:”° seal of 
Sayvip”!).” 
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HEBREW: -71, aS in Mapin “the tunnel” (Shiloah 1), xayn “‘the 
army’’ (Lach. 3:14), and om “‘the day, today” (Arad 1:4, 24:19). 
Presumably the definite article in epigraphic Hebrew was pro- 
nounced like its Masoretic counterpart, [ha] + gemination of the 
following consonant. 


The definite article is a morphological innovation which ap- 
peared during the early first millennium B.c.£.”* It did not develop 
in Samalian. In the other dialects, however, it appeared either as a 
prefixed he (+ gemination of the following consonant) or a suffixed 
{|a’]. The article He is found in Phoenician dialects, Ammonite, Moab- 
ite, Edomite, and in Hebrew. [a] is found only in Old Aramaic. The 
form of the definite article in the Deir Alla dialect is still unknown. 


6a. The noun: The ending of the absolute dual 
and masculine plural. 


PHOENICIAN: DB-, aS In 029m “kings” (Ahirom 2; Kilamu 5.6, 
etc.), Dap “‘places’’ (Karatepe A | 14.17, II 3), and onw **Heaven” 
(Yehimilk 3; Karatepe A III 18). Inthe Arslan Tash dialect, however, 
the ending was }-, as in Jwap “Holy Ones” (ArsI.T. 1:12) and p99 
“night demons” (1:20);"* the cultic terms 05x Ja “‘divinities’’ (Arsl.T. 
1:11) and pnw “*Heaven” (ArsI.T. 1:13) are borrowed, or inherited, 
religious vocabulary and do not reflect local speech patterns.”° 

ARAMAIC: ]-, aS In 39” ““kings”’ (Zkr A 5; Br-Rkb 1:10.13, etc.), 
jx “gods” (Zkr B 9; Sf. I A 30, etc.: Fekh. 14.4), and pnw 
“heaven” (Sf. 1 A 26, etc.; Fekh. 2: Adon 3; Zkr B 25 [partially 
restored]). 

SAMALIAN: The ending of the nominative masc. plural was 1- 
[a], and the oblique was » {i].”° The ending of the oblique dual was 
%~ also, as in 7192 “at the feet’ (P 16) and m77 “his hands” (H 29): 
in both cases, however. the nouns are bound, not absolute. 

AMMONITE: D-, aS In DYN “*gods** (Cit. 6) and the later form ndan 
‘‘ropes’’ (Hesh. Ost. 11:4); cf. pan “*great’’ (masc. plural) (Sir. 7).°’ 

DEIR ALLA? J-, aS in Ja9RN “gods” (11.1.5, etc.), aan “*wise men” 
(1 11), and paw “heaven” (1 6). 

MOABITE: ]-, as in ya” “‘days*’ (Mesha 5), ywow °*30°° (Mesha 2), 
and ynxn “*200°° (Mesha 20). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 
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HEBREW: D-. aS in ovnn “asses” (Arad 3:5), nayn ““hewers”’ 
(Shiloah 4), maw **2"° (Arad 7:7), and mnxn ‘*200°° (Shiloah 5). 


Like all Semitic languages. the absolute dual and masculine 
plural end in a long vowel, long vowel + n, or long vowel + #7.”* 
As in Akkadian masc. plural nouns, Samalian forms terminated in 
a simple long vowel. Nunation was added in Aramaic, Deir Alla, 
Moabite, and the Phoenician dialect of Arslan Tash; the origin of 
this -m is uncertain. And tn Phoenician dialects (except at Arslan 
Tash), Ammonite, and Hebrew, these nominal forms ended in -m; 
this -77 was transferred from the mimation of singular nouns. In view 
of the Akkadian and Samalian evidence, both mimation and nunation 
may have been secondary developments.” 


6b. The ending of the masculine plural construct. 


PHOENICIAN: # [é], as for example in 92a Ja “‘the gods of Byblos” 
(Yehimilk 4.7), w.j5 “the face of a sheep” (Kilamu 11), and n9x ya 
‘divinities’ (Arsl.T. 1:11). For the ending [é], see the Greek tran- 
scriptions PANE BAA *‘Face of Baal’ (KAI 175:2) and PENH BAA 
“Face of Baal’? (KAI 176:2/3).'° 

ARAMAIC: * [ay], as for example 7na [battay] “‘the houses of” 
(Zkr B 9; Sf. IT C 2/3, etc.) and ty [‘a/eday] ‘the treaty of’ (Sf. I 
A |, etc.), etc. 

SAMALIAN: There was no special form for the masc. plural con- 
struct noun.'®' The ending was either [di] or [i], depending upon the 
syntax of the nomen regens: when the noun was the grammatical 
subject, it ended in [0], and when it was the object or followed a 
preposition, it ended in [i].'°" 

AMMONITE: # [(?)], as in Ja ‘the sons of”? (Sir. 1.2.3; Theater 
2 [?]). The vocalization of this ending, however, is uncertain. Either 
it was *[é] < *ay, as in Phoenician and (northern) Hebrew, or *[i].'°° 
Since the masculine plural construct may have originally been *-7 
in NWS,' it is unknown whether the original *-7 was retained in 
Ammonite or was replaced by the dual construct *-ay (as in Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew, and Aramaic). 

DEIR ALLA: » [ay], aS In 75x.77pK “chicks of the heron’’ (I 8) 
and wx.21a “‘men’”’ (11 8); cf. ya9y..aDwn “‘your eternal bed”’ (II 11). 

MOABITE: * [é (?)], as in OX “‘prisoners of’ (Mesha 25/26), 1 
‘the days of ** (Mesha 8), and 159 “*before’’ (Mesha 13.18); cf. mmyw 
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‘its gates’’ (Mesha 22). in which the yodh suggests the reflex of an 
original diphthong *ay. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The evidence comes only from the southern dialect, 
where the masc. plural construct ended in » [ay], as for example 12 
“the sons of’ (Arad 16:5, 49:1.2, etc.), mp0 “the letters of (Lach. 
6:4), and mat “‘the matters of (Lach. 6:5). Since diphthongs did 
not contract in the southern Hebrew dialect,'’’ it is probable that 
the masc. plural construct ending *ay did not contract either. There 
is no reason, then, to accept the conclusion of Dion'®® that this 
ending was pronounced [é], as in Phoenician, Ammonite. and 
Moabite. In northern Hebrew, however, this morpheme would have 
been pronounced *[é]. 


The masc. plural construct ending is an innovation within NWS. 
In Samalian, the morpheme had not yet developed; the nominal 
ending depended upon the syntax of the noun itself and not on its 
relation to its following modifier. An old ending *-i may have ap- 
peared in Ammonite, but the evidence is uncertain. The common 
NWS masc. plural ending *-ay, however, is found in Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Deir Alla, Moabite, Hebrew, and possibly in Ammonite. 
This morphological innovation, then, was shared by most, if not all, 
NWS dialects in Syria-Palestine proper. 


6c. The ending of the absolute feminine singular. 


BYBLIAN: N- [Ot], as in namn [mahnot] “camp” (Ahirom 2), and 
[t], as in nna [naht (?)] “*peace’’ (Ahirom 2).'°’ 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: N- [6t]'°* (see examples in Chapter 2, 
no. 18a). In later Phoenician, “‘year’’ appears as nw < *San-t (KAI 
(9:5, 52:4, 60:1, etc.). 

ARAMAIC: 71- [a] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. [8a). Other 
endings included [at] (as in naw [marmat] *‘rebellion’’ (Sf. III 22]) 
and possibly [t] (as in nxw [ta’t (7)] “‘ewe™’ [Sf. | A 21)]). 

SAMALIAN: 71- [4] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18a). A fem. 
sing. abstract form in 1- [G] also appeared in this dialect (e.g., 23 
‘‘ereatness’’ [H 11] and max “‘strength’’ [H 15.21]).'° 

AMMONITE: N- [at (?)] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18a). 

DEIR ALLA: n- [a] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18a). 
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MOABITE: N-. The ending was vocalized [t] in nw [Sat(t)] “‘year”’ 
(Mesha 2.8) < *Sant, and perhaps in nynwn [ma/iSma‘t] “subjects”’ 
(Mesha 28): cf. BH nynwn. The ending was vocalized [at] in nyonn 
{ham-masillat] ‘the highway’’ (Mesha 26) and [it] in nonw [Sahrit] 
‘*morning’’ (Mesha 15). Three pronunciations [t], |at}, and [it], then, 
are concealed behind one consonantal ending n-.''” 

EDOMITE: No evidence.'!! 

HEBREW: 77- [a] (see examples tn Chapter 2, no. 18a). Other abs. 
fem. sing. endings included n-, vocalized [t] (as in nw [Sat(t)] ““year”’ 
[Sam. Ost., passim] < *San-t. cf. BH *San-at) and [it] (as in mowyn 
{ha-‘Sirit}] ‘“‘the tenth’? [Sam. Ost. I:1, etc.] and nya [rbrit] 
‘‘fourth’’ (Lach. 29]), and a form in r- [it (7), iyyat] (~rywna “on 
the ninth’’ [Lach. 20:1]). 


The basic form of the abs. fem. sing. noun ended in *-df in all 
first-millennium NWS dialects. This *-d@? was preserved, with dif- 
ferent pronunciations, in Phoenician dialects, Ammonite, and Moab- 
ite: in Aramaic, Samalian, the Deir Alla dialect. and Hebrew, *-dt 
changed to [a] in this nominal form. This distribution of the corre- 
spondence *-dt:[4] does not indicate the geographical (or dialectal) 
source of this innovation. Indeed, the appearance of *-dr:[a] in 
several Semitic languages suggests that it occurred independently 
in NWS.!'!? 

Other feminine singular endings varied from dialect to dialect. 
Samalian alone preserved the abstract ending [0], which is also found 
in later Aramaic dialects. A feminine n- is found in Old Byblian nna, 
in (northern?) Hebrew, Moabite, and later Phoenician nw, and pos- 
sibly in Old Aramaic nxw; the simple addition of [t] to a *CaC base 
may have been a northern, Syro-Palestinian linguistic feature. Fi- 
nally, Hebrew and Moabite shared the ending [it], while Hebrew 
may have contained a ballast form of this ending under the guise of 
m-. 


6d. The ending of the absolute feminine plural. 


PHOENICIAN: N- [Ot] < *d?f, as in maw [Sanot] ‘‘years’’ (Karatepe 
A Ill 6) and mmn [homiy(y)ot] “‘walls’’ (Karatepe A I 13.17). For 
the vocalization, see alonuth **goddesses’’ (Poen. 930),''* where 
-uth represents the Phoenician ending [6t] < *a7. 
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ARAMAIC: There were two abs. fem. plural endings in Old Ara- 
maic. One was n- [at], as in mond {lahyat] ‘‘evil’’ (Sf. IC 20, IIL 2). 
The other was }- [an], as for example yxw ‘‘ewes”™ (Sf. 1 A 23), qpal79] 
‘‘wetnurses’’ (Sf. | A 21), and jryn “‘wells” (Sf. 1 A 12); cf. pixo 
‘““ewes’’ (Fekh. 20) and pwa **women”’ (Fekh. 21.22).''* In Sfire, the 
two endings may have marked a distinction between feminine plural 
adjectives ({at]) and nouns ({an]).'"* 

The ending in [an] was a secondary innovation in Aramaic, 
formed on analogy with the abs. masc. plural ending [in].''® The 
analogy followed a proportional model: 


[tab] “‘good”’ (masc. sing.) : [tab-i-n] *“*good”’ (masc. pl.) 
[taba] “‘good"’ (fem. sing.) : *tab-d- ‘*good” (fem. pl.) 


The final nun became the sign of plurality and was transferred from 
the abs. masc. plural to the abs. fem. plural. The form, therefore, 
became [taban] and replaced the older [tabat)]. 

SAMALIAN: N- [at], as in np [qirat] “cities” (H 10; P 4), n'mnp 
[gatilat] ‘*killed (women)”’ (P 8), and navn “‘wasted (cities)”” (P 4). 

AMMONITE: N- [Ot], as in AxAN “‘entrances’’ (Cit. 1) and nor 
‘days’ (Sir. 7). 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

While Hoftijzer''’ believed he isolated three examples of the 
abs. fem. plural, each example is dubious. The alleged fem. plural 
n- in Wenx.. nl ] (1 5) is to be read ][ }.''* The plural form, 
Jainx “hares** (1 9), is not the feminine plural of 7329x%* but the 
masculine plural of sing. 239% (cf. Old Aramaic, Arabic, and Ak- 
kadian).''’ Finally, the form ypp “*constraint’’ (I 14) does not conceal 
an abs. fem. plural; the nun is probably a nominal suffix *dn attached 
to the middle weak root *dwq.'*? There are, then, no certain ex- 
amples of the abs. fem. plural in the Deir Alla texts. 

MOABITE: N- [(?)], as in naa ‘‘women’’ (Mesha 16) and nam 
‘children’ (Mesha 17). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: n- [Ot], as in maaxn “‘the basins” (Arad 1:10) and nox 
“*cubits”’ (Shiloah 2). 


All the first-millennium NWS dialects exhibit final n- for the 
singular of the abs. fem. plural. The old form, [at], as in Akkadian 
and Arabic, was preserved in Old Aramaic and Samalian; those dia- 
lects which had the systematic correspondence *d:[6] had the end- 
ing [6t]—i.e. Phoenician dialects, Ammonite, and Hebrew. 
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The only deviation from the use of final raw as the sign of the 
abs. fem. plural was in Old Aramaic. There, the nun of the abs. 
masc. plural was transferred to the abs. fem. plural. The Sfire texts 
document this change from {at] to [an]; in these texts alone, both 
endings appear in complementary distribution. In the later Aramaic 
dialects, however, [an] dominated. 


7. The plural formation of final weak nouns. 


PHOENICIAN: Final weak nominal plurals ended in *iy(yjdr, 
*iv(yjim, or *iy(yjin, as for example myp [qasiy(y)ot] “extremities” 
(Karatepe A 1 14) < nyp [qasit] (Karatepe A I 21, B 1), mn 
[homiy(y)ot] “‘walls’’ (Karatepe A I 13.17), and p> [léliy(y)in] 
‘night demons” (ArsI.T. 1:20). In Ugaritic, a similar plural ap- 
peared, as in Amyt “‘the walls of’ (CTA 32:28) and perhaps grytm 
“two cities’’ (CTA 3:B:7). 

ARAMAIC: As in later Aramaic dialects,'*' final weak nouns 
ended in *awwa- + fem. plural morpheme, as for example nunn 
{mahnawwat] “camps of” (construct) (Zkr A 9)'**? and pxo 
[ta’awwan] “‘ewes”’ (Fekh. 20). Cf. pwa [naSawwan] ‘‘women”™ 
(Fekh. 21.22), in which the root was considered final weak.'?* 

A special plural formation of final weak nouns did not appear 
at Sfire. In the Aramaic dialect of that community, the simple nom- 
inal plural morpheme was added to the singular base. So, for ex- 
ample, jxw “‘ewes”’ (Sf. | A 23) < sing. nxw (Sf. | A 21) was analyzed 
as *ta + suffix, not as a final weak root.'*4 Cf. similarly wa ‘‘the 
women of” (Sf. | A 41), which also coincides with the general Ara- 
maic plural formations in these nouns. 

SAMALIAN: All evidence suggests that the plural of final weak 
nouns was the same as that of regular, strong nouns. For example, 
nann “camps” (P 13.16), if plural,'** should be vocalized {mahnat], 
in contrast to Old Aramaic -numn. Similarly, nwn [maswat] **(?)" 
(P 21) is derived from *masway + at (sing.) > *maswaat > *{mas- 
wat]'*° — [maswat (?)] (plural). The pattern for the plural of final 
weak nouns, then, followed that of regular, strong nouns. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. The etymology and meaning of vw (1 
6.5 [partially restored]) is still uncertain; if derived from a final weak 
root, it is possible that this form reflects a plural formation *iy(y)in 
comparable to that of p97 in ArsI.T. 1:20. 
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MOABITE: Final weak nouns followed the pattern of regular, 
strong nouns, as for example nan [homa/ot] “‘walls’* (Mesha 21.21 
[both construct]). Cf. Phoenician mnn. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Final weak nouns followed the pattern of regular, 
strong nouns, as inferred from plural forms in the Masoretic text 
(e.g., nan [homot] *walls,”” etc.). 


The form of the plural in final weak nouns divided the first- 
millennium NWS dialects into two groups. In Samalian, Moabite, 
and Sfire-Aramaic the plural morpheme was attached to the nominal 
singular base. In Phoenician and Old Aramaic (excluding Sfire), a 
special plural formation appeared, *iy(y)- + plural in the former and 
*awwad- + fem. plural in the latter. These two northern dialect 
groups deviated from the common NWS pattern. 

On the one hand, Phoenician and Old Aramaic (excepting Sfire) 
were united by special plural formations of final weak nouns. On 
the other, the actual plural form itself differed between them. Phoe- 
nician leveled all final weak nouns to yodh (*iy[y]|-), and Aramaic 
leveled them to waw (*awwd-). Despite the difference in outcomes, 
however, these dialects constituted one group in their use of a plural 
formation for final weak nouns different from that of regular, strong 
nouns. 


8. The attaching of possessive suffixes 
to feminine plural nouns. 


BYBLIAN: In all probability, the suffix was attached to fem. plural 
nouns in the same manner as it was attached to masc./fem. sing. 
nouns. One example is nw5/an “‘my offerings/possessions”’ (Bronze 
Spat. 5), where the noun appears to be plural;'’’ the first person 
sing. suffix was ¥# [i]. Had the suffix been attached in the same 
manner as it was to masc. plural nouns, the form would have been 
Nwo5/an* with the suffix pronounced [ay(ya)].'** Further, in the in- 
scriptions from the mid-tenth century onward, 1naw “his years”’ (Ye- 
himilk 5: Elibaal 3; etc.) ended in the same suffix [aw, 6] as 17x 
‘his lady’’ (Elibaal 2; Shiptibaal 4) and 1711 “‘his seed’’ (Yehawmilk 
15); cf., however, 1 “‘his days”* (Yehawmilk 9), with a different 
pronunciation.'*” All evidence is admittedly ambiguous with respect 
to the suffix on these fem. plural nouns. Nevertheless, comparison 
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with other dialects strongly suggests that the suffix was attached to 
fem. plural nouns in the same manner as to masc./fem. sing. nouns. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: In all probability. the suffix was at- 
tached directly to the noun, without an intervening vowel [é].'°° The 
first person sing. suffix was written > on fem. plural nouns only 
when the noun stood in the genitive (e.g., 2a “in my days” | Kara- 
tepe A Il 1.5, etc.]; cf. later Nan NX 7X NIP “‘and I called my lady” 
| Yehawmilk 2/3], where 2n2> was in the genitive following the prep- 
Osition nx'*'). Similarly, the third person sing. suffix attached to 
fem. plural nouns appeared as > in 2My.yawi “‘and his seven co- 
wives” (Arsl.T. 1:17). But here too *n7y was in the genitive case 
following yawi.'** In each example, then, it was the genitive con- 
struction which demanded the suffix »- on fem. plural nouns. There 
is no evidence that the fem. plural noun had a binding vowel [é] 
before the suffix. 

ARAMAIC: The suffix was attached directly onto the fem. plural 
noun in the same manner as onto masc./fem. sing. nouns (e.g., 7n32 
‘his daughters” [Sf. 1 A 24] and on.nunn “their camps”’ [Zkr A 9}). 
Cf. the corresponding masc. plural nouns with a connecting diph- 
thong (e.g., 7a “his sons’ [Sf. 1 A 5, etc.] and orrna “their houses” 
[Sf. 11 C 16). 

SAMALIAN: The evidence is ambiguous. Both examples of the 
fem. plural noun + suffix tentatively suggested by Dion'**—nrninx 
**his command(s)”’ (H 26.32) and An aa “his strength”’ (H 32)—may 
have been fem. sing. nouns just as well.'** 

AMMONITE: No evidence.'** 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: The scanty evidence suggests that, like Aramaic and 
Phoenician, the suffix was directly attached to fem. plural nouns.'*® 
The form mndtan [magdala/dtah] ‘its towers’ (Mesha 22) contrasts 
with the only other example of the third person fem. sing. suffix on 
a plural noun, 7 yw “‘its gates’’ (Mesha 22). Whereas Cross and 
Freedman'*’ saw the identical suffix in both forms, the example of 
Phoenician and Aramaic suggests that the two forms are to be ex- 
amined individually. m- is derived from the masc. plural construct 
ending *ay + suffix, whereas 7- is, like the suffix on sing. nouns, 
the simple suffix added directly onto the noun. The Moabite form 
would therefore tally with that of the other NWS dialects, with the 
exception of Hebrew. 
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EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: As inferred from BH, the suffixes were attached to 
fem. plural nouns in the same manner as to masc. plural nouns: a 
binding vowel [é] was transferred from the masc. to the fem. plural 
suffixed form,'** probably on the following model: 


{banim] *‘sons”’ : [ban-é-ha] “‘her sons” 
[banot] “‘daughters” : *bandért- -hd ‘“*her daughters” 


The connecting vowel [é] was inserted in the fem. plural paradigm 
on analogy with the masc. plural suffixed noun. In the southern 
dialect the connecting vowel would have been *[ay], as in 7p3»9 [li- 
panayk(a)| ‘‘before you” (Arad 7:6); in the northern dialect it would 
have been the monophthong [é] (no certain examples). 


The evidence suggests that the general NWS pattern for ap- 
pending suffixes onto fem. plural nouns was noun + suffix of the 
masc./fem. sing. noun. Since, like masc. and fem. sing. nouns, the 
fem. plural ended in a simple consonant, the suffix could have been 
attached directly onto the noun (perhaps with a short, connecting 
vowel). This pattern appeared in Aramaic, Moabite, and probably 
Phoenician. 

A second formation was attested only in Hebrew. On analogy 
with the suffixed masc. plural noun, the fem. plural suffixed noun 
borrowed the connective *[ay]/[é] and inserted it between the fem. 
plural noun and suffix. Like other cases of proportional analogy, 
this transference was idiosyncratic, restricted to a single dialect, and 
did not spread to other dialects. 


9a. The form of the possessive suffix attached to 
‘singular’ nouns: The first person singular. 


BYBLIAN: [i], when the noun was in the nominative/ 
accusative, and » [iya (?)], when the noun was in the genitive case. 
While there is no direct evidence from Byblian of this period, later 
texts show that the distinction between [i] and [iya (?)] was main- 
tained (e.g. 9p [qoli] “‘my voice’’ [Yehawmilk 3.8], as direct object 
of ynw ‘*she heard’ vs. *nnb 5 9y [pittihiya (?)] ‘‘of my inscription”’ 
{Yehawmilk 5], as genitive governed by a prepositional phrase).'*” 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN: # [i], When the noun was in the nom- 
inative/*accusative '*” case (e.g., aX.}3) [abi] ‘‘and my father was” 
[Kilamu 3]), and »- [iya (?)], when the noun was in the genitive case 
(e.g., ax na [’abiya (7)] *‘my father’s house” [Kilamu 5; cf. 1. 9 = 
Karatepe A I 11] and 27x na [addniya (?)} “*my lordly houses’*'*' 
[Karatepe A I 10]). In later standard Phoenician, the written form 
% was pronounced [i] and was standardized for all cases.'*” 

ARAMAIC: » [i], regardless of construction, as for example 73x 
abi] ‘‘my father’? (Br-Rkb 1:4, etc.: Sf. IL B &, etc. [all genitive]), 
mand [lahmi} ‘“‘my food" (Sf. I B 38 [accusative}). etc.'** 

SAMALIAN: * [i]. regardless of construction, as for example *awn 
|mattabi, maSSabi] “‘my throne’ (H 15.20 [both genitive]), »ax [’abi} 
“my father’’ (H 8; P 10 [both genitive]; P 6.8.10 [all nominative]), 
SIE. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: ® [i], attested only in °29 [libbi (?)] ‘‘my heart (?)” 
(11 32). 

MOABITE: * [i], regardless of construction, as for example 73x 
abi] ‘‘my father’’ (Mesha 3 [genitive]; |. 2 [nominative]). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: * [i], regardless of construction, as for example »nxy5 
[k°sé()ti] “‘when I left’? (Arad 16:3 [genitive]), 27x [’*d6Oni] ‘*my 
lord’? (Arad 18:1; Lach. 2:1, etc. [all genitive}; Arad 21:3 [nomi- 
native]), etc. 


Most of the first-millennium NWS dialects had [i] for the pos- 
sessive suffix of the first person sing. on sing. nouns. This ending 
appeared regardless of the syntax of the base noun; after the loss 
of final short vowels, the suffix on genitive nouns ([iya(?)]) had 
merged with its nominative/accusative counterpart ({i]). 

Only the Phoenician dialects preserved this distinction between 
li] and {iya (?)]. Like Ugaritic'* and Akkadian,'* the Phoenician 
dialects show [iya (?)] on the genitive noun and [i] on the nomina- 
tive/accusative. Even after short, final vowels had been lost in NWS, 
standard Phoenician continued to preserve, at least orthographi- 
cally, the distinction between the different forms of the possessive 
pronoun. Later, one orthographic form and one pronunciation be- 
came standardized for all cases. Like the other NWS dialects, then, 
Phoenician ultimately used the single ending »- [i] for the first person 
sing. possessive suffix. 
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9b. The third person sing. suffix, masculine and 
feminine. 


BYBLIAN: Masc. ™- [hu] in the oldest inscription, as for example 
max [abihi] “‘his father’ (Ahirom 1). In the course of the tenth 
century, however, the Byblian suffix changed to 1- [aw, 6], as for 
example 11x [(addttaw, -t6]'*° “his lady” (Elibaal 2: Shiptibaal 4) 
and inaw [Sandtaw, -t6] “*his years** (Yehimilk 5; Elibaal 3: Shiptibaal 
§)_'47 

Fem, n-* [ha], as inferred from the late Byblian form mnabon 
“its roof’’ (Yehawmilk 6). 

Another suffix, ]- [nnd (?)] < *n-ha, is found only on mono- 
consonantal prepositions in later Byblian texts (e.g.. Ja [bi/annd (?)] 
“in it’ [KAI 9 A 3]). In the earlier texts, however, there is no ex- 
ample of a preposition + third person masc./fem. sing. suffix. Two 
hypotheses can explain the appearance of this form in the later dia- 
lect: (1) }- occurred in the older phase of the dialect but is as yet 
unattested. In this case, }- would have been native to this dialect; 
or (2) ]- spread from standard Phoenician (where it is attested already 
in the eighth century) to later Byblian. In this second case, ]- was 
not an indigenous form but spread, or was borrowed, from the neigh- 
boring dialect. Since later Byblian shows a number of borrowings 
from standard Phoenician, the second hypothesis is preferable. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Masc. The ending was -# [6] < *-aha if 
the suffix did not follow a vowel, as for example ow [Smo] “his 
name’ (Karatepe A III 14.16, C LIV 16 [accusative]) and wxn [rds6] 
‘his head’’ (Kilamu 15.16 [accusative]). If the suffix followed a 
vowel, especially the genitive vowel [i], the ending was »- ({yi]'** 
or [yi]'*?), as for example in >my [sardtiyi/i] ‘tof his co-wives”’ 
(Arsl.T. 1:17), »nn [li-tittiya/i] “‘that he may give’’ (Karatepe A III 
4), and *xan ty ‘‘until its setting’’ (Karatepe A I 5, II 3). See the 
identical distribution of the first person sing. possessive suffix on 
*‘singular’’ nouns. 

The distinction between the suffixed [6] and [1ya/i] had begun 
to deteriorate by the late eighth century s.c.£.'*° In Karatepe A III 
14.16, C1V 16, the text reads nw nw ‘‘and sets up his name ({Sm6]),”’ 
whereas in C IV 18, the text reads mw nw, with the same meaning.'*! 
Either ww is an orthographic error, or the form of the suffix after 
the genitive vowel [i] was beginning to predominate over the other 
form [6]. Cf., in this respect, the competition between forms of the 
first person sing. suffix [i] and [iya (?)]. 
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Fem. Like its masc. counterpart, the ending was # < 
*-aha, if the governing noun ended in a consonant, as for example 
ow [Sma] “its name’’ (Karatepe A II 10.18 [accusative]). If, however, 
the governing noun ended in a vowel, the suffix was + < *i-ya < 
*.j-ha'** (no examples from this period). 

The fem. sing. suffix appeared as }- [nna (?)] < *n-ha only on 
monoconsonantal prepositions, as for example Ja [bi/anna (?)} ‘in 
it (the city)’ (Karatepe A II 18, III 8).'°° 

ARAMAIC: Masc. 7- [ih (?)] < *i-ha, as for example ar [yadih 
(?)] ‘his hand”* (Sf. 1 B 27, IL] 2), mnaa [banatih (?)] “his daughters” 
(Sf. 1 A 24), etc. The vocalization is inferred from the later Aramaic 
dialects which consistently exhibit a form of *i/# as this suffix. Like 
the standard Phoenician suffixes ‘*‘my”™’ [iya(?)] and “his/her” [iya/1, 
iya], the connecting vowel between the noun and the suffix was the 
genitive [1]. In Aramaic, however, the genitive case became stan- 
dardized as the connecting vowel for this suffix; in Phoenician, the 
use of the connecting [i} was subject to the syntax of the noun. 

Fem. 7- [ah(a)] < *a-hd, as for example may [‘ammah(a)] 
“its people’ (Sf. | A 29, etc.), a92 [kullah(a)] “‘all of 1° (Sf. 1 A 5), 
etc. The exact pronunciation of the suffix is unknown, Either the 
original *aha@ was preserved or it was shortened to [ah]. The suffix 
was 7-, regardless of the case of the governing noun. 

SAMALIAN: Masc. 7- [(?)], as in AQ)ax “his father’ (H 29; P 2, 
etc.), mx7n “his lord’’ (P 11.12), mawn “his throne” (P 2), and 79 
‘“*to him’ (Kilamu Scepter 5). 

Fem. 7- [(?)]. as in 795 “all of it’? (P 17). 

AMMONITE: Masc. n-'*4 [uh, ih] < *-whu or *-ihi, as in rm “its 
laver (?)°’ (Cit. 5).'°° The interpretation of this form and word is 
disputed, however. 

Fem. No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Masc. 7- [(?)], as in may “his people’’ (1 4, II 17), 

7329 “‘his heart™’ (11 12), etc. 
Fem. No evidence. 

MOABITE: Masc. 7- [(?)],’°° as in 73a “his son’’ (Mesha 6.8), 

mn(?)2 “his house’’ (Mesha 7.25), m2 ‘‘over him”’’ (Mesha 7), etc. 
Fem. m- [ah], as in m2 [bah] ‘‘in it’’ (Mesha 8, etc.) and 
mndtan [magdala/dtah] ‘tits towers’’ (Mesha 22). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Masc. The orthography of this suffix changed consid- 
erably throughout the history of epigraphic Hebrew. If the vocali- 
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zation of m7 as [yarhé] “his month” is accepted for Gezer Cal. 3, 
etc.,'°’ early Hebrew had a third person masc. sing. suffix in #. 
The suffix would therefore be derived from *-aha > [6].'°* Yet the 
form of my cannot be interpreted with any certainty. 

The first certain example of the third person masc. sing. suffix 
is m-, pronounced [6] < *-aha.'*? See, for example, AMWK “his 
Asherah”’ (Ajrud), aly] “his servant’? (Lach. 2:5), annx ‘his 
maidservant’’ (Silwan B 2), etc. The identical suffix was represented 
by 1 in wo [ré‘aw, ré°O] “his fellow’’ (Shiloah 3); the waw was an 
alternate orthography for [6] < *-aw < *-ahi.'©° The other suggested 
cases of the third person masc. sing. suffix 1-—Beit Let A 2 19 “‘to 
him’’'*' and Yavneh-Yam 1:6 yp “his harvest’’'*’—may be mis- 
readings of the text.'®* 

Fem. No evidence. 


Although there is little evidence for the vocalization of the third 
person masc. sing. possessive suffix, each dialect probably had its 
own pronunciation of the suffix. Nevertheless, the dialects can be 
arranged, at least superficially, into groups. Old Aramaic (and Sa- 
malian?) preserved a final vowel on the suffix. Standard Phoenician 
and Aramaic shared the genitive case as the connecting vowel; in 
Aramaic, the vowel [i] was frozen and used for all nominal cases, 
thus [ih (?)], whereas in standard Phoenician the vowel |i] was re- 
stricted to the genitive case of the noun. Standard Phoenician, how- 
ever, exhibits a further development from the original *-ha since 
palatalization of the he occurred, so that this */ following the gen- 
itive [i] became ».'°* No other dialect exhibits this phenomenon. 

The suffix [6] < *-aha was characteristic of standard Phoenician 
when the governing noun was in the nominative or accusative case. 
The vocalization [6] is also found in Hebrew, regardless of the case 
of the governing noun. 

There were fewer variations of the third person fem. sing. suffix 
in the different dialects. Old Aramaic preserved an old ending 
{ah(a)]. Moabite had a simplified [ah], and standard Phoenician was 
characterized by total syncopation of intervocalic he, thus [a]. This 
standard Phoenician form is found only on nominative and accu- 
sative sing. nouns. Palatalization of the he in the fem. sing. suffix, 
as in its masc. counterpart, occurred on genitive nouns: *-ihd > 
liya]. The final feminine [a] was preserved. Further, there was a 
fem. sing. suffix [nna (?)] in standard Phoenician found only on prep- 
ositions. 
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Standard Phoenician, then, exhibits, by far, the greatest number 
of (1) suffixes of the third person singular, and (2) phonetic variants 
of the original *-ha and *-hd. The suffixes of the other dialects are. 
to a large extent, traceable to forms found already in standard Phoe- 
nician. 


9c. The first person plural. 


PHOENICIAN: ]-, as in ]9 “for us” (ArsI.T. 1:9'°). It is unclear 
whether the vocalization was [nt}. like Hebrew and EA, or [on], 
like Punic.'° 

ARAMAIC: ]- [an, na], as in }xon “‘our lord’’ (Haza’el).'®’ The 
orthography of the suffix does not indicate whether the suffix was 
pronounced [na}, with short [a], thereby anticipating the later com- 
mon Aramaic suffix [na],'“ or [an], like the suffix in eastern Aramaic 
dialects which have lost final vowels.'©? In the Elephantine texts, 
however, the first person plural suffix of the verb was represented 
by both }- and x3-, thus [na].'“° The spelling with simple final nur 
may therefore reflect the old orthography. The pronunciation may 
have been [na] or [an] in the early texts.'”' 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. Both examples cited by Hoftijzer!’?— 
nw.) ‘‘and we have beverage (?)’’ (IJ 18) and ya “‘on (?) us” (I 
20)—appear in passages too unclear to yield any meaning. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: (1)3- [nd], as in waf-X] ““we are not’’ (Arad 40:13/14) 
and paw ‘‘our keeper, protector’ (Ajrud). While the Arad form 
shows the expected orthographic representation of [nu], the Ajrud 
form is an archaic spelling of the same suffix. 


In NWS, and all Semitic languages, two forms of the first per- 
son plural possessive suffix appear. The old suffix, *nd@,'’* appears 
in Aramaic dialects and other West Semitic languages. The other 
suffix, *na@, is found in Hebrew and (?) Phoenician: the final @ 
may have been borrowed from the ending of the independent pro- 
noun.'”4 
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9d. The third person masculine plural. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: 02- [ndm],'’* when following a vowel, 
especially the genitive vowel [i], as for example nanaw ‘‘that they 
might dwell’ (Karatepe A 117), 0229 nna “in the tranquility of their 
heart’ (Karatepe A 1 18), etc. Otherwise, the suffix was p- [Om] < 
*-a-humu, as inferred from the later forms nynt [zar‘6m] ‘their seed” 
(Eshmunazor 22 [accusative]}), o9p “their voice’’ (KAI 47:4 [accu- 
sative]), etc. These two forms of the suffix, then, stood in comple- 
mentary distribution. 

ARAMAIC: o7- [hum], as in onpap “their fugitive’ (Sf. IIT 19/20 
[nominative]), on? “‘to, for them’ (Sf. III 3.5, etc.), omwaai “their 
soul’ (Sf. LL 5/6.6/7 [accusative]). etc. Another form, n- [am], oc- 
curred only in the Fekh. text, as in p93 ‘all of them” (II. 4.4).'7° 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Two forms of the third person masc. plural suffix 
are attested in Deir Alla. One is on- [hum (?)], found only in ond 
“to them’’ (I 5). The other is n- [am (?)], possibly found in the 
uncertain form paada “in their heart’’ (II 12).'7’ On the basis of this 
little information, it appears that, as in Hebrew, the Deir Alla suffix 
[am] was used following consonants, while the other form {hum (?)] 
followed vowels. Cf. also standard Phoenician. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: bD- [am] followed consonantal endings (e.g., om 
[yomam] “their day’ [Ajrud] and onx [’6tam] “‘them”’ [Arad 3:6]), 
whereas o7- [hem]'’* followed vocalic endings (only in umd [lahem] 
‘for them” [Arad 1:8}). 


Regardless of the syntax of the noun, Aramaic dialects generally 
had one suffix throughout the entire paradigm, [hum]. The remaining 
dialects, however, show a formal distinction between the postvo- 
calic and postconsonantal suffix. Postconsonantally, *am appeared 
in Deir Alla, Hebrew (with tonic lengthening), Fekh.-Aramaic, and 
standard Phoenician (with tonic lengthening and *d:[6] correspond- 
ence).'’? Postvocalically, Deir Alla and Hebrew employed o7- 
(with different pronunciations), whereas Phoenician had a new form 
n3-. For this nun, cf. already the third person sing. suffix on mono- 
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consonantal prepositions }-. Thus, standard Phoenician, Fekh.-Ar- 
amaic, Deir Alla, and Hebrew formed one group: Aramaic-speaking 
communities, other than Fekheriyeh, constituted another. 


10a. The form of the possessive suffix attached 
to “‘plural’’ nouns: The second person masculine 
singular. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: ‘- [ayk], as in pnpw “your lips”’ (Sf. [LL 14/15).'%° 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: ‘y- [ayk], as in po?y “your eternities”’ (II H1). 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Two forms of this suffix appeared in the epigraphic 
texts. The first, 7p-, appeared in, for example, 2»? ““*before you” 
(Arad 7:6), 79x “‘to you" (Mur 17 A 2), and pox “your god”* (Lach. 
6:12/13). The other form, m>-, appears now in m>"79x “‘your god” 
(Beit Lei A 1'*'). This second ‘‘long’* form suggests that. as in BH, 
the epigraphic form was pronounced [ka]. Although the two spellings 
of this suffix may reflect dialectal differences, it is more likely that 
the difference is merely orthographic. The ‘short’ form was an 
archaic spelling for [ka]; the “‘long’’ form was its phonetic spell- 
ing.'*? 


All forms of the second person masc. sing. suffix are derived 
from *-ka.'** Southern Hebrew [ayka],'** then, was inherited. In 
Aramaic and Deir Alla, the form was [ayk]; the loss of final a is an 
innovation which also occurs elsewhere in Semitic.'** Neither form, 
then, was an exclusively shared innovation. 


10b. The third person masculine singular. 


BYBLIAN: 1-* [aw (?)], as inferred from the late Byblian form 12° 
lyOmaw (?)] “his days’’ (Yehawmilk 9). Since he did not syn- 
copate in any NWS form of this suffix,'*® the evidence suggests 
a development from *yémay-ha > (via regressive assimilation) 
*yomaw-hi > *yo6maw-wu > *yoémaww > [yomaw (?)]. 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN: ™ [éyu/i], as in %y [‘aléyi/i] ‘‘against 
him’ (Kilamu 8) and ~yin> “‘from his youth’’ (Kilamu [2) < *-e- 
yali < *-ay-hi. Like + ‘‘his’’ attached to sing. nouns, this form of 
the suffix was used since it always followed a vowel. Cf. similarly 
the objective suffix on the infinitive absolute of final weak verbs, 
e.g. Jax 391 [banoya] “‘and | built it’ (Karatepe A II 11). 

ARAMAIC: m- [awh(i)], as in m32 [banawh(i)] ‘‘his sons*’ (Sf. 1 
A 5, II B 2’.6), maw “his years’ (Fekh. 8), and ava7p “before him” 
(Nerab 2:2). Another form of this suffix may appear in Halaf Ost. 
4 Obv. 3, [A}an “his elders.”"!*’ 

The development of the suffix in [7}:3 is similar to that of stan- 
dard Phoenician. Vocalized |ayh(i)], this suffix is composed of the 
masc. plural construct ending *ay + third person masc. sing. suffix 
*-hii > [h(i]. A similar suffix appears in the Uruk incantation as 
[ayhi] as well as {éhi] in Eastern Aramaic.'** 

The development of the Old Aramaic form, -, is uncertain. As 
Degen'™’ observed, the theory that this suffix is a compound of 
*-avhu > *-ayhu > (with syncope of intervocalic he) *-ayvu > 
(syncope of intervocalic yodh) *-aw + secondary suffix *-hu > 
*-awhu > |awh(i)| (via dissimilation)'”’ is unfounded. First, there is 
no example of the syncope of intervocalic Ae in most Aramaic dia- 
lects.'?' Second, the addition of one suffix onto another, in this 
form, is otherwise unattested in the NWS dialects. Consequently, 
another explanation which would align the Old Aramaic form with 
those of the other NWS dialects is in order. 

It is possible that the form of the suffix developed along the 
following lines: *-ay-ha > (via regressive assimilation) *-aw-ha > 
(dissimilation of u-u) [awhi]. The he, then, is part of the original 
form of the suffix and is not a secondary addition. If this develop- 
ment is correct, it not only conforms with generally accepted NWS 
phonetic changes but also follows the same development as forms 
of this suffix in the other NWS dialects. 

SAMALIAN: There were two forms of thts suffix in Samalian de- 
pending upon the syntax of the noun. When the noun was in the 
nominative case, the suffix was m- [@h(i/u)] (e.g., Amx Payhoh(i/u)] 
‘*his brothers’’ [H 30: P 17]). When, however, the noun was in the 
oblique case, the suffix was m- [ih(u/i)] (e.g., 7m Payhih(u/i)]} “his 
brothers’’ [H 27.28] and A m9. [biyawmih(u/i)] ‘in his days”’ [P 9]). 

The presence of the yodh on oblique forms suggests that the 
suffix he began a new syllable. Since yodh was written for [i] only 
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in open syllables,'”? the he of the suffix could not have closed the 
preceding syllable (i.e. lacking a vowel) but rather began a syllable, 
leaving the preceding syllable open. If, however, the final vowel had 
been long, it would have appeared in the orthography. Thus the 
vowel following the Ae was probably short. The quality of the vowel 
is unknown. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. Dion'”* suggested that the masc. plu- 
ral construct noun + third person masc. sing. suffix appears in the 
Amman Citadel inscription, |. 4, as [)}]A mya “*with his enemies.’ Yet 
the last legible letter of this line is probably 7, not 77.'"* This word, 
then, is not an example of the third person masc. sing. suffix on a 
masc. plural noun. 

DEIR ALLA: m1- fawh(u/t)}, as in mx Pilawh(u/i)] “*to him” (1 1.4) 
and possibly ms [kappawh(u/i)] ““his palms*’ (1Xa 3). The suffix in 
the Deir Alla dialect apparently developed in the same manner as 
that of Old Aramaic.'”* It is unclear, however, whether a final 
(short?) vowel was present in the Deir Alla suffix or whether it was 
already lost. 

MOABITE: 7- [Oh(u/1) (?)], as in AM [yOmOh(u/1) (7)] “his days” 
(Mesha 8) and mw [rds6h(u/i) (?)] “its chiefs’’ (Mesha 20);'”° cf. the 
feminine counterpart in Myw “‘its gates’’ (Mesha 22), with yodh in 
the suffix. The suffix probably developed from *yémay-ha > 
*-aw-ha > (contraction of the diphthong) [6h(u/i) (?)]. This devel- 
opment most closely resembles that of Old Aramaic and Deir Alla. !?’ 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 1- [AW], aS In Wx “his men” (Lach. 3:18) and possibly 
x “to him’’ (Yavneh-Yam 1:13). This suffix may also appear in 
the northern Hebrew text of Gezer, nm “his months” (Gezer Cal. 
1.1.2).'%* Like other NWS forms, this suffix probably developed 
from *-ay-hu > *-aw-hu > *-aw-wu > *-aww > *-aw > (via stress- 
lengthening)'”? [aw]. It is possible, of course, that the suffix devel- 
oped differently in northern and southern Hebrew,” although such 
a difference is not apparent in the epigraphic texts. 

Lemaire*’' has suggested that another form of this suffix, m-, 
appears in myn “his enemies”’ (el-Qom 3:3). The text of this pas- 
sage, however, is uncertain. Dever?’’ read the form as xn 
‘“‘cursed,’” which appears to fit the context better. There is, then, 
no evidence for a form of the third person masc. sing. suffix on 
masc. plural nouns other than the single 1- [aw]. 
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With the exception of the conservative form of this suffixed 
noun in Samalian,*"* the first-millennium NWS dialects form two 
major groups characterized by shared innovations. Standard Phoe- 
nician and the Aramaic dialect of Tell Halaf constitute one group 
whose suffixed noun developed from *-ayha. The other group— 
most Old Aramaic dialects, Deir Alla, Moabite, Hebrew, and pos- 
sibly Byblian—exhibit a suffixed form derived from *-awha.?* 
Within this second group, Hebrew and (?) Byblian exclusively share 


x 


the progressive assimilation of he in *-awhi > *-awwu. The form 
of this suffixed noun in Ammonite and Edomite is unknown. 


10c. The third person masculine plural. 


BYBLIAN: On-* [éhum (?)]. as inferred from the later Byblian 
form ony [‘aléhum (?)] “‘upon them’’ (Yehawmilk 6). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: 03-* [€nOm], as inferred from its ap- 
pearance only after vocalic endings in sing. nouns.*° Cf. the third 
person plural objective suffix [nOm] following long vowels. 

ARAMAIC: Dr [ayhum], as in ons [battayhum] “their houses” 
(Sf. IL C 16) and am myr [yawmayhum] “their days” (Sf. Il C 17). 
The connecting vowel of the masc. plural construct, [ay], remained 
uncontracted. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: on-* [ay/é-hem], as inferred from the forms in the Ma- 
soretic text. The connecting vowel was [é] in the northern dialect 
and [ay] in the southern, conforming with the rules of phonetic 
change in these dialects.7°° The [e] of the suffix in the Masoretic 
form was transferred from the fem. plural form *hinna. Thus, masc. 
plural *humu lost [u] and adopted */ from the fem., producing 
{hem|]. Cf. similarly the second person plural perfect suffix [tem] < 
*-tum. 


All attested forms of the third person masc. plural suffix at- 
tached to plural nouns are derived from *-ay-hum, with some var- 
iations due to regular phonetic change. Thus [ayhum] appeared in 
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Old Aramaic, and |éhum (?)] (with diphthong contraction) in Byblian 
Phoenician. In standard Phoenician, the original he changed into 
nun after a vowel, so that this form appeared as [éndm]. The tonic 
vowel also lengthened in this suffix. 

In Hebrew dialects, the connecting vowel was [ay] and [é] in 
southern and northern regions, respectively. The suffix itself was 
pronounced [hem], on analogy with its fem. plural counterpart. This 
particular analogy is idiosyncratic to Hebrew. 


lla. The objective suffixes: The third person 
masculine singular.7°” 


BYBLIAN: In the oldest text, the suffix was n- [hi], as in anw 
[S6taha] “the placed him’ (Ahirom 1) < *sa@ta + ha.?°* In later 
Byblian, the suffix appeared as 1- in nnn ‘‘may she preserve him” 
(Yehawmilk 9): the form was pronounced, perhaps, |tahawwéw| < 
*-éhu. The identical change in the form of this suffix occurred also 
in the possessive suffix, third person masc. sing., in this dialect: 7- 
> 9-207 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Two forms of this objective suffix were 
used in complementary distribution. When the verb ended in a 
vowel, the suffix was » [yi/t], as for example *nw [Sottiyu/] ‘1 made 
him” (Kilamu 11) < *sa¢t? + Ad and the later form 22 | yOsibniya/] 
“we caused him to dwell’’ (Eshmunazor 17) < *yésibna + hu. When 
the suffix was attached to the final consonant of a verb, it appeared 
as # [6], as may be inferred by the analogy with the possessive 
suffixes, and by the Punic forms xa72 [barak6]?'° “*he blessed him” 
(NP 8:2, etc.) and xara [yibruk6 (?)] “he will bless him’ (KAI 
98:4/5); cf. the transcriptions BAPAXQ “he blessed him’’ (KAI 
175:4/5) and felo “*he made it’ (Or Ant 2:83,5), as well as the Phoe- 
nician form 772 ‘‘may he bless him’’ (KAI 38:2, etc.).*'' The pos- 
sessive and objective suffixes of the third person masc. sing., then, 
followed the same pattern of complementary distribution: -—# [6] fol- 
lowed consonants, and » [yii/i] followed vowels. 

ARAMAIC: 77- [th (?)], as in mnawn [haytibtih (?)] “I made it bet- 
ter’? (Br-Rkb 1:12) and m™wn “‘may you release him” (Sf. LI] 18). 
In those verbal forms derived from ‘“‘long’’ imperfects, the suffix 
was 71-, as for example my2np “he will kill him’ (Sf. | B 27), mx0277 
“he will remove it” (Zkr B 20), and Amay “he hates him” (Sf. II 
Fy); 
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SAMALIAN: 77- [(?)], as in P93 “they bewatled him” (P 17), ma97Nn 
“you will kill him’’ (H 33), and mwnad ‘‘may they pound him’? (H 
31). This suffix was attached to both vocalic and consonantal endings 
of the verb. 

AMMONITE: No certain evidence. Cross*'* read i[7]4M3x “I shall 
extirpate him’’ in Amman Cit. 3. Kutscher*!* read (?)11n>xK *‘I shall 
destroy him.”’ Either reading would require an objective suffix 1- or 
iwn-. Since the reading of the line, and form, are so uncertain, it is 
prudent to abstain from drawing any morphological conclusions 
from this text alone.*'4 

DEIR ALLA: ]- [(?)], as in pxawn “‘you hate him” (11 10) and pos- 
sibly yoan ‘‘you will cover him’ (II 10).7'*° The context and text, 
however, are broken. 

MOABITE: 7 [(2)],?'° as in Awa ‘‘and he expelled him’’ (Mesha 
19), mbSm™m “‘and he succeeded him” (Mesha 6), and (fem.) AMannn7 
**l consecrated it’’ (Mesha 17). There is no example of this suffix 
on nonconsecutive imperfect verbs in the extant texts. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The suffix n- [6] < *-aha followed consonantal end- 
ings, as for example mnp? [Pqahd] “he took him’’ (Lach. 4:6) < 
*lagah + 6 and mn>w [S8*lahod] “he sent it’? (Lach. 3:21). w- [ha] 
followed accented vowels, as for example wboyn [way-ya‘léha] 
‘and he brought him up”’ (Lach. 4:6/7). A third suffix, 13- [énnu] < 
*-en-hu, appeared in the epigraphic texts in wnbw ‘send it!’ (Arad 
4:2), in which nun (cf. Aramaic and, probably, Deir Alla) preceded 
the ending [ha]. It has also been suggested in Yavneh-Yam 1:14 x9 
unin ‘‘do not drive him away,’’*'’ although the reading is dis- 
puted.?'* 


The NWS dialects exhibit two forms of the third person masc. 
sing. objective suffix. Perfect verbs took A-forms of the suffix (with 
regular phonetic variants), as in Old Byblian, standard Phoenician, 
Old Aramaic, Samalian, Moabite, and Hebrew. Other verbal forms, 
however, took two suffixes—an n-form and a A-form. When the verb 
originally ended in a vowel, as in the “‘long’’ imperfect or long im- 
perative, the n-form was used; the n-form appeared in Old Aramaic 
(73-), Hebrew (13-), and probably Deir Alla (]-?). In those verbs orig- 
inally ending in a consonant, the A-form was used, as in the Old 
Aramaic jussive and Moabite consecutive imperfect. This distri- 
bution between n- and h-forms is apparently Proto-Semitic.*'” 
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In those dialects, however, which have lost the morphological 
distinction between indicative and jussive/**short’’ imperfects.??° 
the n-form of the third person masc. sing. objective suffix has ap- 
parently disappeared as well. Thus standard Phoenician and Sa- 
malian had only /-forms. The other dialects, perhaps including Moab- 
ite. had both forms. 


llb. The third person masculine plural. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Like the possessive suffix, the objective 
suffix was D- [Om] < *-a-humu when attached to consonants (e.g.. 
oT (yoriddm] **(1) exiled-*' them’* and nav> [ydsib6m] **(1) made 
them settle’ [Karatepe A I 20 (both inf. abs. + suffix)]), and n:- 
[ndm]} following vowels (e.g., Dansy [“inné/iti-ndm (?)] “‘L subdued 
them” [Karatepe A | 20], nanw [Sotti-ndm] “I placed them” {[Kara- 
tepe A I 16]. and the later form omao [yasgiri-ndm] “they will 
deliver them up” [Eshmunazor 21]). The two forms of this suffix 
were in strict complementary distribution. 

ARAMAIC: Dn- [hum], as in DAPAN “you will appease them” (SF. 
Ill 6: cf. onAprAXx “I shall appease them” [Sf. IH] 6]), omawmn “you 
will bring them back” (Sf. IIL 6), and nm naenn “you will hand them 
over’ (Sf. [1] 2). This suffix om- was attached to verbs ending in 
both consonants and vowels: the suffix, then, had achieved a frozen 
form. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. Puech and Rofé??* have tentatively 
identified a third person plural objective pronoun in Amman Citadel. 
|. 3 otnaKN, where D- represents this suffix. Yet the reading and in- 
terpretation of this line are uncertain and cannot provide the basis 
for any dialectal conclusions. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence.*** 

MOABITE: On- [hum (?)], as in DF.anox) “and | dragged them” 
(Mesha 18). Because of the presence of the word divider, the ob- 
jective suffix was probably a form of the independent pronoun in 
Moabite;°** the plural suffix had not yet been fused to the verb. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The only suffix attested in the epigraphic texts is o- 
[am], which followed a consonant, as for example ovpam “‘and he 
will hand them over” (Arad 24:14/15) and anna [n’tatt-am]| “‘you have 
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given them’’*** (Arad 40:10). There is no suffix corresponding to the 
Aramaic-Moabite on- or to an n-based form. In BH, this suffix o- 
was also attached directly to vocalic endings,**° although the vo- 
calization was different. 


Dialectal divisions based upon the form of the third person plu- 
ral objective suffix are easily delineated. The old form un- appeared 
in Aramaic and Moabite: a form in b- < *-a-humu was likewise found 
in standard Phoenician (one form) and Hebrew. These four dialects, 
then, constituted one dialect group which used the base *h-m for 
the objective suffix; Hebrew and standard Phoenician formed a 
subgroup within this group. 

The other standard Phoenician suffix, [nOm], was apparently 
unique. Yet the identical nun is found in third person sing. possessive 
and objective suffixes in several NWS dialects. On the objective 
suffix, the nun occurred in Aramaic, Deir Alla, and in Hebrew. On 
the possessive suffix, the nun appeared in standard Phoenician (on 
prepositions). In each instance, moreover, the n-form followed an 
original vowel; cf. also the possessive suffix [ném] in standard 
Phoenician. On the one hand, then, the objective suffix [nGm] was 
isolated among the NWS dialects. On the other, the intrusive nun 
was common to these dialects and survived sporadically in different 
forms of the NWS third person suffixes. The nun was a common 
inheritance of all the NWS dialects, at least in the third person ob- 
jective suffixes. 


12. Numerals: The endings of the cardinal 
decades. 


PHOENICIAN: D-, as in oywn “*90"" (Bronze Spat. 2). 

ARAMAIC: ]-, aS in www 30°" (KAI 21923). 

SAMALIAN: *, aS IN 73X.°X 70 yaw.anm “‘and he killed seventy 
brothers of his father’* (P 3). The ending »- resembles those Semitic 
languages which form the decades by adding a dual suffix *a@ (nom- 
inative)/*ay (oblique) onto the single digits; in Akkadian and 
Ethiopic. the decades end in [a], and in ESA they end in -(hjy.*°’ 
The Samalian form is very similar to that of ESA.*** It is possible, 
though, that the final yodh, instead of marking the oblique dual [ay], 
was the sign of the masc. plural oblique [i], corresponding to nom- 
inative [UJ]; since **70°" was the object of the verb, the decade may 
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have been formed by adding a masc. plural ending onto the digit, 
1-, which would be »- in the oblique case.*?? Nonetheless, the parallel 
between .yaw and the Akkadian/Ethiopic forms, especially the ESA 
form, is highly suggestive. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: ]-, aS in JyaqKx **40°° (Mesha 8), Jwan **50°’ (Mesha 
28). and qww **30°’ (Mesha 2). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 0*-, as inferred from the form of the decades in BH. 


Within the Semitic languages, there are two endings of the car- 
dinal decades.**° The decade can end in the nominal-adjectival masc. 
plural morpheme, as in Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic. Alterna- 
tively, it can end in the nominal-adjectival dual morpheme on anal- 
ogy with the dual ending of ‘*20,” as in Akkadian, Ethiopic, and 
ESA. Most of the NWS dialects follow the model of Arabic; Phoe- 
nician, Aramaic, Moabite, and Hebrew added the masc. plural mor- 
pheme onto the digit to form the decade. The other NWS dialect 
which preserves a decade, Samalian, appears to have followed the 
pattern of Akkadian, Ethiopic, and ESA by adding the dual *a/*ay 
onto the corresponding digit. It is possible, however, that the final 
yodh on the Samalian form was the masc. plural oblique morpheme 
whose nominative would have been waw. The discovery of a nom- 
inative decade in this dialect would resolve this problem. 


13. The coordinating conjunction(s). 


PHOENICIAN: ~-) (passim). 

ARAMAIC: Two conjunctions appeared in this dialect, -) ‘‘and” 
(passim) and -b “‘thus, therefore’***! (Sf. II B 4.6; Br-Rkb 1:18). 

SAMALIAN: Two conjunctions appeared in this dialect, -1 “‘and”’ 
(passim) and (x)p “‘thus, therefore’’ (H 3.17, etc.; P 22). The meaning 
and function of these two conjunctions were identical to those of 
Old Aramaic. 

AMMONITE: -) (passim). 

DEIR ALLA: -) (passim). 

MOABITE: -) (passim). 

EDOMITE: -1 (Ost. 2070 Rev. 3).°°? 

HEBREW: -) (passim). 
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The NWS dialects of the first millennium B.c.E. possessed two 
conjunctions, *wa ‘‘and”’ and *pa “‘thus, therefore.”’ *wa occurred 
in all NWS dialects, as well as in all Semitic languages in general. 
*pa is a common West Semitic innovation.*** Within the first-mil- 
lennium NWS dialects, however, *pa is found only in Old Aramaic 
and Samalian. It was lost in Phoenician, Hebrew, and apparently in 
Ammonite, Deir Alla, Moabite, and Edomite as well. In these latter 
four dialects, however, the absence of *pa in the extant texts may 
be accidental. 


14. Negations: Nonexistence. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: w (Br-Rkb 1:16). 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: JX [én] (Mesha 24). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: px [’ayn], as in Silwan B 1, Lach. 4:5.7/8 (plus pro- 
nominal suffix).?** and Arad 40:13/14 (partially restored; plus pro- 
nominal suffix). The word is attested only in the southern dialect; 
in the North, the pronunciation would have been *[?én].**° 


Attestations of a term of nonexistence in these three NWS dia- 
lects suggest that the dialects can be divided into two groups. In 
Old Aramaic, the term w% was used, literally translated ‘‘there is 
not,’ composed of the negative [la] + ‘‘there is.’’*°° In Moabite 
and Hebrew, another term was used [’én, ’ayn]. “ayn, however, is 
not an exclusively shared lexical innovation, since it also appears 
in Ethiopic and Ugaritic.**’ 


15a. Particles: The nota accusativi.?*® 


PHOENICIAN: x, only in the Karatepe inscription during this 
period (Karatepe A I 3, III 3.14/15, etc.). The precise vocalization 
of this particle is unknown. 

ARAMAIC: mx (Zkr B 5.16, etc.; Sf. 1 B 32, IC 5.5, ete.). 

SAMALIAN: M(H 28), only with possessive suffix. If this particle 
is related to Aramaic [l?wat] ‘‘toward’’ and [k°wat] ‘‘as, like,’’?3? 
the pronunciation of the Samalian particle may have been *[wat]. 
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AMMONITE: No evidence. Although van Selms**’ believed he 
isolated a nota accusativi -n in Cit. 5, the interpretation of the pas- 
Sage is too uncertain to provide evidence for the existence of this 
particle. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: NX (Mesha 5.6.7, etc.). The vocalization of the Moab- 
ite particle is unknown. The absence of a medial vodh, however, 
separates the form of the Moabite particle from its Phoenician-Ara- 
maic counterpart. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: nx, with both nominal (e.g... Arad 16:4, 24:16. etc.) 
and pronominal objects (nx + suffix, as in Arad 24:13: Lach. 3:12, 
12:4 [partially restored], etc.).**! 


The forms of the nota accusativi in NWS are composed of pro- 
nominal suffix + *ar.°** Phoenician-Aramaic mx is derived from 
*iva + *at; cf. Akk. yati and Arabic [iya-]. Samalian m developed 
from *hu + *at > *huat (cf. Ugaritic hwt) > *uat > [wat]. Hebrew 
and Moabite, however, show a shared innovation. The old mx lost 
intervocalic yodh, producing nx.*** 


Sb. The conditional particles. 


BYBLIAN: 9X (Ahirom 2), cognate either to Hebrew 1% < ox 
o°* or to EA allé.?* Another conditional particle, ox, is attested 
in Bronze Spat. 3;**° in that context, px may have functioned as an 
oath particle.?*” 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: DX (e.g., Karatepe A II] 12.14.17, etc.). 

ARAMAIC: Jt (e.g., Sf. 1 B 28.31, etc.; Nerab 1:11). 

SAMALIAN: There appear to have been two conditional particles 
in Samalian. One particle, ox, introduced verbal protases, whether 
the verb were imperfective (H 20 [?]) or perfective (H 29). The other 
conditional particle, 13m. introduced nominal protases (H 30.31.31 
[?]). The particle ja, however, in naw.ox.17 “now if I put’* (H 29), 
is not a conditional particle, comparable to Aramaic [hen].*** but is 
the interjection ‘‘behold”’ used to reinforce the condition.**” 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Jo (II 10.10). 

MOABITE: No evidence. The particle j7 in *Nwy.y}m (Kerak frag. 
3) is not the conditional “‘if’’ but the interjection “*behold.’’*°° 
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EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Two conditional particles were employed in epigraphic 
Hebrew. ox was followed by a perfect verb (e.g., Yavneh- Yam 1:11) 
or nominal predicate (e.g., Arad 2:7, 21:8 [?]). The other particle, 
17, is found with perfect verbs (e.g., Arad 21:3, 40:9). The two par- 
ticles, then, appeared in identical contexts and were probably se- 
mantically and grammatically equivalent. 

The NWS dialects employed several conditional particles.**! 
Some used the particle px—Old Byblian (one possibility), standard 
Phoenician, Samalian (one possibility), and Hebrew (one possibil- 
ity). Others used j7—Old Aramaic, Samalian (one possibility, with 
suffixed 1-), the Deir Alla dialect, and Hebrew (one possibility). Old 
Byblian alone used a second particle, 9x, which did not spread to 
other NWS dialects. The distribution of ox and Jn here and through- 
out the Semitic languages does not yield any classificatory scheme. 
The particle 5x, however, may have been a Phoenician innovation. 

Two conditional particles appeared in a single dialect. In Sa- 
malian, there appears to have been a syntactic and grammatical dis- 
tinction between ox and un. In Hebrew, both particles interchanged 
freely. In Old Byblian, however, the evidence ts insufficient to de- 
termine the grammatical relationship between 5x and on. 


1S5c. The directive-terminative he. 


PHOENICIAN: Not attested (7). 

ARAMAIC: Not attested. 

SAMALIAN: Not attested. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Not attested. While Hackett’? tentatively identified 
three examples of this *‘adverbial /,’* none is certain. The final he 
in m>%> “‘night’’ (1 1), whatever its origin,?°* was part of the word 
itself; cf. the same word in Aramaic, Moabite, and Samalian (with 
a different form), dialects which lacked the terminative fe. The final 
he in maw “there, thither’’ (11 13.14) is a reflex of the old adverbial 
*-at, as in Ugaritic tmt ‘there, thither."’?°* Finally, the form and 
meaning of mx7nx “‘in the future (?)"* (I 2) are uncertain.*°> There 
is nO unambiguous example of this particle in the Deir Alla dialect. 

MOABITE: Not attested (?). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 
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HEBREW: This particle appears in, for example, Mm yn ‘toward 
Egypt™’ (Lach. 3:16), tyr “‘toward the city’ (Lach. 4:7, 18:2), and 
mma “toward the house” (Arad 17:2). 


The terminative he is an old NWS suffix, found already in Uga- 
ritic.°° According to the present evidence, Hebrew alone preserved 
this particle. Yet its absence from other NWS dialects, particularly 
from the extant Phoenician and Moabite texts, may be coincidental. 


Sd. The precative /amedh. 
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PHOENICIAN: Not attested. Although Albright*>’ and others?** 
have identified the precative /amedh in m{rmm] nn5°? “‘may her womb 
be opened” (ArsI.T. 1:22—24), the correct reading of the text is 5x 
nnd? ‘‘let it not be opened.’’*°” If the latter reading is followed, the 
text conforms to regular Phoenician grammatical usage.” and the 
only instance of the precative /amedh in this dialect is removed. 

ARAMAIC: The precative /amedh appears only in the Tell Fekh. 
text, as for example 179 ‘“‘may he be” (1. 12), wp99 “‘may they 
gather” (1. 22), ow> ‘“*may he put” (1. 11), etc.*°' Its appearance only 
in the eastern Syro-Palestinian area—i.e. Fekheriyeh, and the Mes- 
opotamian Assur ostracon—suggests an early tsogloss between 
eastern and western Old Aramaic. As in Old Aramaic, the precative 
lamedh did not appear in later, western Aramaic dialects either.** 

SAMALIAN: The precative /amedh regularly appeared in this dia- 
lect, as for example in yim> ‘“‘may he prevent’’ (H 24), mand “‘may 
they be destroyed” (H 30), mawna> “‘may they pound her” (H 31), 
cic. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. In Sir. 6, however, the jussive verbs, 
maw 53 ‘*may he rejoice and be happy,”’ lack the precative /amedh. 
This passage may indicate that in Ammonite the precative /amedh 
did not occur. The evidence, however, is meager. 

DEIR ALLA: Not attested. 

MOABITE: Not attested. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Not attested. 


The distribution of the precative /amedh between East and West 
Semitic indicates that it was common to the entire Semitic language 
group.*°* Within first-millennium NWS, it was absent from all but 
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two dialects. It appeared only in Samalian and Fehkeriyeh (= east- 
ern?) Aramaic. In later times, this feature became characteristic of 
eastern Aramaic as a dialect group.*™ 


16a. Verbal conjugations: The f-stem of the gal. 


BYBLIAN: Gt (infixed f-), as in 9onnn “‘may it be removed” (Ahi- 
rom 2) and 4snmn “may it be overturned” (Ahirom 2). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: No evidence. Either the t-stem of the 
gal is not attested due to the paucity of Phoenician texts, or the N- 
stem had replaced the passive f-stem. 

ARAMAIC: Two f-stems of the peal are attested in Old Aramaic. 
In most Aramaic-speaking communities, it was the tG (prefixed 
t-), aS inmInMm “it can be seen” (Sf. 1 A 28), yaw “it can be heard” 
(Sf. | A 29), and tnxm “‘it is closed’* (Nerab 2:4); the tG survived 
into later Aramaic dialects.*® In the Aramaic speech form of Tell 
Fekheriyeh, however, there is one clear example of the Gt (tnx 
‘“*may it be cut off’’ [Fekh. 23]).7°° And in Sf. I C 24/25—5r 
67oux nly] ‘mn 'wnv ‘‘may a name not be acquired by him’’— 
Rosenthal?™ has tentatively identified another example of the Gt.’ 
This conjugation is not attested in any other Aramaic dialect. 

SAMALIAN: The only possible evidence of this conjugation ts the 
form 271m “‘it is said in. . ..’ (H_ 10) which, according to some,?”° 
is derived from ~wxrr*. The aleph would have assimilated to the 
preceding faw, as occurs in various forms in Aramaic.*’' Yet such 
an uncertain example does not constitute proof that the tG stem 
appeared in Samalian. Additional evidence is needed in order to 
pronounce judgment. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. Cross*’* analyzed the form ynwn “you 
are feared”’ (Cit. 6) as a Gt conjugation of *fy ‘‘to gaze; offer.’’ The 
same form occurs in Ugaritic, where tf means “‘to fear,’’ and where 
the Gt conjugation is frequently found. Yet a ga/ conjugation of this 
verb is found as ynw “‘to fear’’ in Hebrew, Phoenician, and probably 
in Ugaritic as well; cf. especially the form pynw: ‘‘feared”’ in Kara- 
tepe A Il 4, where the triradical root *sf takes the niphal conju- 
gation. Thus, this form is not a Gt.?”* A Gt conjugation in Ammonite 
remains unproven. 

DEIR ALLA: tG (?), if 79mm “‘he will seek advice’’ (II 9) is the 
passive of the simple conjugation.*’* Two other examples of the tG, 
cited by Hoftijzer?’°—pnanx *‘I am/he was pulled down (?)"" (Ve 4) 
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and yimnx “they have gathered’’ (1 5)—are most probably tD con- 
jugations.*”° Finally, the form yyrm “‘he will seek counsel’* (II 9) is 
morphologically uncertain. If the form is tD of *y‘s, the first radical 
is missing; the derivation of this form from a middle weak root*’’ 
is not convincing since it presents morphological difficulties.*’* The 
same obstacle would be apparent if the stem were tG (ys7m*) or Gt 
(yyn~*). This form then, remains unexplained. There ts only one 
possible example of a ¢-stem of the simple conjugation in the Deir 
Alla dialect. 

MOABITE: Gt, as In anndN “and I fought’’ (Mesha 11.15), onn>n 
‘“fight!’’ (Mesha 32), and manna *‘when he fought’’ (Mesha 19). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: There is no trace of a f-stem of the ga/ in epigraphic 
Hebrew. A few forms in BH reflect an old use of the f-stem of the 
gal,””’ but this usage disappeared from the language very early. 


The NWS dialects formed a f-stem of the simple conjugation in 
two ways. The ¢ was either infixed to the root, as in Old Byblian, 
Sfire- (?) and Fekheriyeh-Aramaic, and in Moabite. The Gt also 
appears in Arabic and ESA.**° Or the ¢ was prefixed to the root, on 
analogy with the prefixed ¢ of the D-stem. The tG conjugation was 
found in most Old Aramaic dialects, and possibly in Samalian and 
the Deir Alla dialect as well. It is unclear whether standard Phoe- 
nician and Ammonite once possessed either a tG or Gt stem which 
had died out by the time of the extant texts, or whether future ex- 
cavations will produce a text with such a form. In either case, the 
present evidence points to an emerging dialectal polarity between 
those dialects with analogical tG formations and those with Gt con- 
jugations, i.e. between Aramaic and Canaanite dialects. Although 
the Gt appeared at Tell Fekheriyeh, and possibly at Sfire, it did not 
survive into later Aramaic dialects. 


l6b. The presence/absence of the N-stem. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. The presence of a Gt passive conju- 
gation, however, may suggest that one function of the niphal, that 
of the gal passive, was usurped by the Gt; thus the niphal may have 
died out of the dialect, as in Aramaic. Or, the few extant Byblian 
texts have simply not preserved this conjugation; that a niphal and 
Gt conjugation can coexist is proven by Ugaritic and Akkadian, 
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where both conjugations were used fully. The absence of a niphal 
in the extant Byblian texts, then, may be either significant or ac- 
cidental. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The niphal conjugation was present in 
this dialect. as in pynwi “‘feared’’ (Karatepe A II 4) and the later 
form ndtaa “1 was stolen”? (Eshmunazor 2.12). 

ARAMAIC: As in other Aramaic dialects, there was no niphal 
conjugation in Old Aramaic.**! 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: A niphal conjugation may appear in Cit. 6 .ynwn 
nd>x.J22 ““you are feared among the gods.*’*** The evidence is con- 
textual since there is no example of a niphal perfect verbal form. 

Other suggested examples of niphal forms in Ammonite are less 
convincing. Krahmalkov?** interpreted nnwx (Sir. 5) as a niphal of 
the root *S/t and translated ‘‘shall 1 be destroyed?’ Instead, the 
form is to be interpreted, with most commentators,*™* as a noun 
‘“‘cistern’’ comparable to Moabite mwx “‘cistern’’ (Mesha 9.23 [par- 
tially restored]); this latter interpretation better fits the context of 
the inscription. Albright*** found a niphal in on'’> “it shall fight’’ 
(Cit. 4). But new readings of this passage show that these consonants 
do not appear and therefore that the form itself does not exist.?*° 
The only possible example of the nipha/l in Ammonite, then, is ynwn 
“you are feared” in Cit. 6. 

DEIR ALLA: The niphal conjugation is present in this dialect, as 
for example in mx3 “it moans” (II 12.12). 

MOABITE: No evidence. That the Moabite form onn>n “‘to fight”’ 
(Mesha I1, etc.) corresponds to BH ond: suggests that either the 
niphal conjugation was lost to the Gt (as in Aramaic) or the function 
of the Gt and niphal had merged. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The niphal conjugation was present in this dialect, as 
for example in 1nyw3**’ “they were sent’’ (Arad 13:4) and wmwn “be 
on guard!’ (Lach. 3:21). 


The N-stem is a common Semitic conjugation.*** In first-mil- 
lennium NWS. it was preserved in standard Phoenician, Ammonite 
(?), the Deir Alla dialect, and Hebrew. It died out in Aramaic, and 
possibly in Byblian and Moabite too. Whether Samalian and Edom- 
ite preserved the niphal or not is unknown. 
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l6c. The causative prefix. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. Friedrich and ROllig**’ claimed that the 
Byblian causative was yiphil, like that of standard Phoenician. Yet 
the examples which they cited, Jax “‘may they make long” (Ye- 
himilk 3) and q>xn “‘may she make long”’ (Elibaal 2; Shiptibaal 4), 
may be derived from a causative hiphil as well;*” cf. for example 
BH wmv ‘the will annihilate’’ < tmwrr*. Garbini’?' adduced one 
example of a hiphil causative in Byblian. Yet his example, n~yn 
“‘you/she stripped bare’’ (Byblos 13:2), is an incorrect reading. One 
should read, with Cross,*”? niayn (myy) ‘‘my mouldering bones;”’ 
the prefixed he is the definite article. Despite this lack of evidence, 
however, it is possible that the causative prefix was he, as in the 
third person sing. pronominal suffix. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: -?, aS in 3X ary “1 widened’’ (Karatepe 
A I 4). Cf. the third person sing. possessive/objective suffix in 
(following vowels). 

ARAMAIC: -7, aS In 299M “he made me king” (Zkr A 3), 73077 
‘he will hand over’ (Sf. If 3), and yaw “they made me sit’’ (Br- 
Rkb 1:5). There are no examples of an aphe/ causative in Old Ara- 
maic.*”? 

SAMALIAN: -7, aS In naww “‘I settled’? (H 19) and maw™m “‘he 
made it better’’ (P 9). 

AMMONITE: -7, as inferred from the PN Sx yn (Sir. 2), derived 
from *ns/, with prefixed causative he. 

DEIR ALLA: -71, aS in Np pn “it chased”’ (I 15). 

MOABITE: -71, as In Aan “IT consecrated it’’ (Mesha 17), xywn 
‘*he saved me’’ (Mesha 4), and 3x77 “‘he made me see’’ (Mesha 4). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: -7, as for example 197 ‘“‘they struck’’ (Shiloah 4) and 
oTpam ‘‘and he will hand them over” (Arad 24:14/15). 


Most first-millennium NWS dialects exhibit the causative pre- 
fix he, i.e. Aramaic, Samalian, Ammonite, Deir Alla, Moabite, 
Hebrew, and possibly Byblian. In standard Phoenician, however, 
this he became -:; cf. the third person sing. suffixes [yi/i, ya] 
< *-ihii, *-ihd.??> All these dialects, then, preserved the identical 
morpheme, although its phonetic shape had changed in standard 
Phoenician. 
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17a. The strong verb: Inflection of the perfect. 
The first person singular. 


PHOENICIAN: N- [ti], as in ndy5 [pa‘alti] ‘1 did’’ (Kilamu 4) and 
nnaw [Sibba/irti] **l] smashed”’ (Karatepe A I 8), etc. For the final 
vowel [i], cf. Punic »nanys3 “‘I] wrote”’ (KAI 145:6) and the suffixed 
form nanay “*| subdued them” (Karatepe A I 20) (instead of onay*). 

In Arsl.T. 2:7, the form noya “I have locked”’’ appears. Since 
this text regularly represents final long vowels,°” the expected form 
here should have been *n9y3*. A variety of possibilities may explain 
this particular form. The spelling may have been historical, following 
the (contemporaneous) standard Phoenician model of the nonrepre- 
sentation of final vowels. Alternatively, the affix is to be vocalized 
according to the Aramaic pattern, -f(u/i), in which case, this mor- 
pheme was borrowed from the mutually intelligible Aramaic dialect 
spoken at Arslan Tash. Or, perhaps the form is not to be interpreted 
as “‘] have locked” but is another form altogether, such as a con- 
struct noun. Since, however, this text regularly does represent final 
(long) vowels, one of the latter two explanations is more probable 
than the assumption of a historical spelling. 

ARAMAIC: M- [t, tu/i],?°’ as in nans [katabt(u/i)] ‘I have written” 
(Sf. I C 2), ninx [Pahadt(u/i)} “I seized”’ (Br-Rkb 1:11), and now 
[Samt(u/i)] “I erected” (Zkr B 13). Had a final long vowel been part 
of this morpheme, it would have been represented in the orthog- 
raphy.*’* But since final short vowels were not represented, the 
suffix n- does not necessarily indicate vowellessness.*”’ Its pronun- 
ciation was either [t], as in later Aramaic dialects, [tu] as in Arabic, 
or [ti] as in Amorite. 

SAMALIAN: N- [t, tu/i], as in naw? [yat/Sabt(u/i)] “‘T sat’? (H 8), 
nnw [samt(u/i)}] “I put’? (H 29; P 20), and napa [haqimt(u/i)} *‘I 
erected” (H 1.14 [partially restored]). A connecting vowel did not 
join the verbal base and personal suffix. If such a vowel existed, the 
long vowel in mapm would have stood in an open syllable, *ha-qi- 
mVt; consequently, */ would have been represented in the orthog- 
raphy.*°° Since *7 was not represented, it must have stood ina closed 
syllable. Thus n- was not preceded by a vowel. It is also doubtful 
that a long vowel followed [t] since final long vowels were generally 
indicated in the orthography.*”' 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 
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MOABITE: °N- [ti], aS in %D9n [malakti] “I ruled’’ (Mesha 
2/3.28/29 [partially restored]), »n507 [yasapti] **l added’’ (Mesha 29), 
Cll. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: "n- [ti], as in NX Ip [gara()ti] “I read’* (Lach. 3:12; 
12:4 [partially restored]), »n39 [malakti] “*I ruled’* (Arad 88:1), etc. 

Another form of this suffix may have been n- [ti (?)], found in 
nnd>w ‘IT send’’ (Mur 17 A 1) and nana ‘‘I bless’ (Ajrud). The absence 
of final yodh is surprising. Either n- was pronounced [ti], so that the 
spelling without yodh is archaic. Alternatively, the morpheme could 
have been pronounced differently in these two communities than in 
most others. In view of the unanimity of the Masoretic vocalization 
[ti], however, the former explanation is preferable. 


According to all available evidence, the Proto-West Semitic first 
person sing. perfect suffix was *-14@.°°° In Phoenician, Moabite, and 
Hebrew, the first person sing. possessive suffix *7 was transferred 
to *-1, producing [ti]. In Old Aramaic and Samalian, the old suffix 
*_1 was retained, shortened to |t], or became [ti] by analogy. Fi- 
nally, in the Phoenician dialect of Arslan Tash, the suffix might have 
been pronounced [t(u/i)]. If this interpretation is correct, the Arslan 
Tash form reflects the penetration of Aramaic into the Phoenician- 
speaking community; cf. the dual/masc. plural morpheme }- in 
Arslan Tash-Phoenician. 


17b. The third person masculine singular. 


BYBLIAN: [qatala], as in Syb [pa‘ala] ‘‘he made” (Ahirom 1; Eli- 
baal 1) and ya [banaya] ‘“‘he built’’ (Yehimilk |; Shiptibaal 1), etc. 
The preservation of the final weak radical in the orthography indi- 
cates that the original, final short [a] of the perfect had not been lost 
in early Byblian.*” 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: [qatal as in 79 [malak] “‘he ruled”’ 
(Kilamu 2), Syp [pa‘al] ‘“*he accomplished” (Kilamu 3.3.4), etc. 

ARAMAIC: [qatal], as in 71 [gazar] ‘“‘he cut’ (Sf. | A 7), 7 
[nadar| “he vowed” (Br-Hdd 4), etc. Unlike later Aramaic dialects, 
the pretonic short vowel in an open syllable had not been reduced 
in this early period.*°° 
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SAMALIAN: [qatal (?)], as in 97 [harag (?)] “he killed”’ (P 3.3.7), 
box [akal (7)] “it ate’’ (H 9), etc. As in Old Aramaic, the pretonic 
short vowel in an open syllable was not lost.*°° 

AMMONITE: |qatal], as in yma “the gave’’ (Hesh. Ost. 4:6); cf. m2 
“he built’? (Cit. 1). It is unclear whether the base form *qatal was 
retained or whether the second a underwent stress-lengthening to 
*gatal °°’ 

DEIR ALLA: [(?)]; cf. anx “he came” (II 14), etc. 

MOABITE: [qatal], as in 75 [malak] ‘*he ruled’’ (Mesha 2), 7x 
(’amar] ‘‘he said’’ (Mesha 6), etc.*°* 

EDOMITE: [qatal] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 7). 

HEBREW: [qatal], as in y1 [yada‘] “*he knew” (Arad 40:13), qm 
[natan] *“*he gave’’ (Arad 17:8), etc. The pretonic short vowel char- 
acteristically lengthened in Hebrew. 


All forms of the third person masc. sing. perfect ga/ are derived 
from *gatala;*”’ all changes were, according to the present evidence, 
phonetic. Old Byblian preserved this old form [qatala]. Standard 
Phoenician, Old Aramaic, Samalian, and Hebrew (with pretonic 
vowel lengthening) preserved the old form as well, except that the 
final short {a] was lost, producing *gatal. Finally, the vocalization 
of this verbal form in Ammonite, Moabite, and Edomite was either 
*[qatal] (= standard Phoenician, Aramaic, and Samalian) or 
*|qatal]. All forms of this verb, then, were phonetic variants of a 
single base. 


17c. The third person feminine singular ending. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence from this period. In later Byblian texts, 
the ending was # [a]*'’ (see Chapter 2, no. 18b). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: # [a] (see Chapter 2, no. 18b). 

ARAMAIC: n- [at] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18b). 

SAMALIAN: N- [at] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18b). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: N- [at] (see examples in Chapter 2, no. 18b). 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: *[a], as inferred from the vocalization of the Masoretic 
text; there is, at present, no example of this verbal form in a strong 
verb. 
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Two endings of the third person fem. sing. perfect are attested 
in the NWS dialects. The old ending [at] was preserved in Aramaic, 
Samalian, and Deir Alla. A second form, in which *-at had been 
replaced by [a], is found in standard Phoenician, Hebrew, and later 
Byblian. This replacement may have occurred independently in the 
dialects (cf. the correspondences of *-at) or may have spread by 
mutual contact.*!! 


l8a. The endings of the imperfect: The second 
person masculine plural (indicative and jussive). 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: Depending upon the “‘mood”’ of the verb, there were 
two forms of this ending in Aramaic.*'* The indicative mood ended 
with q- [Gn], as in jn2[wn] “you fulfill’ (Sf. 1 B 24); cf. the final weak 
form pn{xn}*!* ‘tyou will come’ (Sf. I B 32). The volitive mood 
ended with 1- []:*'* cf. the final weak form un ‘*do (not) pay at- 
tention’’ (Sf. III 7).°'° Thus the different endings }- and 1 reflected 
a morphological difference in the verb itself. 

SAMALIAN: 1 [U], as in wan “you kill(ed)’’ (P 5). The ending 
[1] appeared regardless of the mood of the verb.*'® 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: %- [UW], as in the final weak form wyn “‘you will do”’ 
(Lach. 6:9). 


i8b. The third person masculine plural 
(indicative and jussive). 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: # [dG], as in porm [yitlOn(i)nd}*'’ “they 
murmured** (Kilamu 10)*'* and 1a>> ‘‘may they honor’’ (Kilamu 
14.15). There was no distinction between the ending of the indicative 
vs. jussive verb;*'? both ended in [i]. 

ARAMAIC: Like the forms of the second person masculine plural, 
the indicative verb ended in }- [Gn] (e.g., J>9m “‘they will rule” [Sf. 
I B 22], pw “they will guard’’ [Sf. I B 8], etc.).°°° whereas the 
volitive mood ended in 1 [i] (e.g., 12577 “‘may they overturn’’ [Sf. 
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1C 21], mw “‘may they guard” [Sf. 1 C 15], wp9> “‘may they gather” 
{Fekh. 22], etc.).*?! The two different endings reflected, then, two 
different moods of the verb. 

SAMALIAN: 1- [0], as In wm “they give’’ (H 4), inp “they take”’ 
(H 12), and rmaand ‘‘may they be destroyed” (H 30) < mman? + 5*. 

AMMONITE: }- [Gin], in yma “they will die’ (Cit. 2) and possibly 
p> ‘they will lodge’ (Cit. 4).*°* Since these are the only examples 
of the third person masc. plural imperfect in Ammonite, and since 
there are no examples of the second person masc. plural imperfect 
in this dialect, it is unclear whether Ammonite preserved the dis- 
tinction between indicative and volitive verbs, as in Old Aramaic, 
or whether the ending [Un] was frozen and used for both moods. 
The context of Cit. 2 and 4, although broken, suggests that the mood 
was not volitive but indicative. 

DEIR ALLA: + [0], as In Mx “and they said” (1 2); cf. the final 
weak form im “‘they will see’? (II 13).*?* There is no evidence of 
the ending [tn] in this dialect.*74 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 1- [G], as in um “*(may?) they give’’ (Ajrud), 195 ‘‘and 
they flowed”’ (Shiloah 4), etc. 


The endings of the second and third person masc. plural imperfect 
were identical. On the basis of the present evidence, the formal 
distinction between indicative and volitive moods was preserved 
only in Old Aramaic, represented by [tin] and [0] respectively. Stand- 
ard Phoenician, Samalian, Deir Alla, and Hebrew employed [i] in 
both functions. In Ammonite, only an indicative [tn] is attested; it 
is unknown whether the corresponding jussive ended with [UJ], as in 
Old Aramaic, or the identical [Gn]. In any case, the old indicative 
*-in survived in Old Aramaic and Ammonite. In standard Phoeni- 
cian, Samalian, Deir Alla, and Hebrew, the indicative *-an had been 
replaced by the old jussive ending *-i. 


18c. The third person feminine plural. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 
ARAMAIC: ]- -? [y . . . an], in both indicative (e.g., }prm “they 
will nurse’’ [Sf. I A 22, etc.], []]Jnwm ‘‘they anoint’’ [Sf. I A 21], 
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etc.) and volitive moods (e.g., yaw ““may they kill’ [Sf. | A 24],°* 
p19 “‘may they nurse’ [Fekh. 20.20.21] < */i-y’hayn(aj)qan, etc.). 

SAMALIAN: ]- 7 [y .. . An], as in mawna> ‘may they pound her” 
(H 31). Like Old Aramaic, then, the third person fem. plural im- 
perfect began with yodh and ended with [an]. Cf., possibly, 
ni } in H 31.°7° 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: }- -M, as in Jpnyn “they will wither (?)’’ (Xd 2) and 
pun “‘they drip (?)° (il 35.36). These passages, however, are very 
fragmentary. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: There is no epigraphic attestation of this verbal form. 
The form attested in BH, however, resembles that of the Deir Alla 
dialect, [tiqtdlna]. 


Two forms of the third person fem. plural imperfect competed 
in the NWS dialects.**’ The older form, with prefixed yodh, is at- 
tested in Old Aramaic and Samalian. Another form, however, arose 
in NWS and sporadically throughout the Semitic languages; the third 
person fem. plural imperfect gained a prefixed faw on analogy with 
its fem. sing. counterpart. In NWS, this analogy occurred in the 
Deir Alla dialect, and possibly epigraphic Hebrew as well. Since the 
t prefix was an analogical formation, it is of no value for classifi- 
cation. *** 


19a. The infinitive: The gal infinitive construct.*”? 


PHOENICIAN: Jup? *[liqtOl], as inferred from the later forms 9y5> 
“to make’ (Yehawmilk 1[1) and liful y59) ‘‘to make” (Poen. 935). 
The form of the third person sing. suffix attached to the infinitive, 
~-, suggests that a (genitive?) vowel connected the verb and suffix .**° 

ARAMAIC: Two forms of the inf. construct appeared in Old Ar- 
amaic. 9np? [(?)] appeared in, for example, 22w5 “‘to strengthen” 
(Sf. 1 B 32.32). Another form, 9npn9, is found in Fekh. (e.g., npon> 
‘to take”” [I]. 9/10] and 15nd “‘to remove” [I. 9]) and the Adon letter 
(e.g., Mowmd ‘‘to send” [I. 7]); this *migral infinitive may also appear 
in Sf. | B 34, but the reading of the form is not certain.**! 

SAMALIAN: 9np? [(?)], as in 9Dx9 “‘to eat’? (H 23), and possibly 
ayy “‘to erect’’ (H_ 10).*** In final weak verbs, the vocalization of 
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this infinitive depended upon its construction in the sentence; the 
inf. bound to a following noun was vocalized one way, whereas the 
unbound inf. was vocalized another.*** 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: 9vp9 [(?)], as in pond “‘to perish” (II 11). 

MOABITE: 9u0p9* [(?)]. Cf. the 75 infinitive nbod “to add*’ (Mesha 


EDOMITE: No evidence. 
HEBREW: 90? [liqtdl], as in now> “‘to send” (Arad 40:14), etc. 


The infinitive construct with prefixed /amedh took two conso- 
nantal shapes in NWS. The old form, 9vup9, appeared in all dialects 
for which there is evidence of the form. A new *migqtal infinitive 
appeared in the Fekh. text, Adon letter, and possibly in the Sfire 
inscription.*** This latter form became the standard infinitive form 
of the peal in the later Aramaic dialects. 

Whereas the *migtal infinitive was characteristic of Aramaic, 
standard Phoenician and Samalian each displayed a unique feature 
in the form of the gal inf. construct. In standard Phoenician, the inf. 
ended in [i] of the genitive case, as for example panaw9 “that they 
may dwell’’ (Karatepe A 117) vs. paw» *‘(1) made them settle’* (Kara- 
tepe A I 20).** In Samalian, the pronunciation of the bound inf. 
construct differed from that of the unbound inf. construct, at least 
in final weak verbs. 

Thus, the infinitive form / + qt/ occurred in all attested NWS 
dialects. The form *migtal was an innovation shared by a few Ara- 
maic-speaking communities. The retention of a vowel between verb 
and suffix appeared only in standard Phoenician. And the difference 
between bound and unbound infinitives isolated Samalian from the 
other NWS dialects. 


19b. The D- and causative infinitive construct. 


PHOENICIAN: There were no preformatives or suffixes on these 
derived infinitives, as for example in the later forms now “‘to pay 
back” (KAI 60:7) and naw *‘to make cease’’ (CIS 1 5510:3). 

ARAMAIC: Two forms are attested in Old Aramaic. At Tell Fekhe- 
riyeh, the inf. construct had the same consonantal skeleton as in 
Phoenician and Hebrew (e.g., 1239 ‘‘to multiply’’ [I. 8].°°° and pos- 
sibly now ‘‘for the well-being” [Il. 8.8.8]); the vocalization of the 
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Fekh. forms is unknown.**’ At Sfire, the derived inf. construct ended 
in n-, as for example omnrand “‘to drive them out”’ (Sf. II B 7) and 
py nnn? “to kill my offspring’ (Sf. LI 16). It is unclear whether 
the vocalization of this ending was [Ut], as in Syriac, Jewish Ara- 
maic, etc., or [at] as in biblical Aramaic (Dan. 5:12; Ezr. 4:22).378 
The ending [tit], however, is the more common among the Aramaic 
dialects. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: There were no preformatives or suffixes on these de- 
rived infinitives, as for example 7279* “‘to speak’? (BH) and -rynd 
“to warn’? (Arad 24:18). The form ts that of the imperative + pre- 
fixed lamedh. 


The first-millennium NWS dialects can be divided into two 
groups on the basis of the form of the D- and causative inf. construct 
with prefixed /amedh. The present evidence indicates that the com- 
mon form was / + verbal root. This infinitive appeared in Phoe- 
nician, Fekh.-Aramaic, and Hebrew, although the pronunciation may 
have differed from dialect to dialect. A deviation from this pattern 
appeared only in Sfire-Aramaic, where the inf. construct ended in 
n-. Thus the Old Aramaic dialect spoken at Sfire, and perhaps most 
Aramaic-speaking communities in Syria-Palestine, constituted a dia- 
lectal island in this respect. 


20. The participle: The gal passive. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence.**’ Jnan in Karatepe A I | is most 
likely a noun ‘‘official, steward.’***° 

ARAMAIC: [gatil], as inferred from the pronunciation of this form 
in later Aramaic dialects. The orthography in, for example, ann» 
[patiha] “‘opened’’ (Sf. III 8/9), however, does not suggest any par- 
ticular vocalization pattern. 

SAMALIAN: [gatil], as in no-np [qatilat] “killed (women)”’ (P 8). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 
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MOABITE: No evidence. The only form that may qualify as a gal 
passive participle, p07 (Mesha 27), is ambiguous. It may be a passive 
participle (*‘destroyed’’)**' or a noun (‘‘destruction’’).*4? In either 
case, the vocalization is unknown. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [qatul], as is evident from the plene writing in 7x 
Vardar] ‘cursed’? (Silwan B 2): cf. 79x ‘‘cursed’’ (Beit Lei; Nahal 
Yishai 1).*** 


According to the meager evidence, the gal passive participle 
was formed from two different bases in the first-millennium NWS 
dialects.*** One base, *gatil, appeared in Hebrew (and Canaanite?; 
cf. EA***); this base also underlies the gal passive participle in 
Ethiopic and Arabic. The second base, *gatil, was found only in 
Aramaic and Samalian.*“° The distribution of these forms, then, sug- 
gests that *gatial was the older, and *gatil the more recent, gal pas- 
sive participle. The vocalization of this participle in the other dialects 
is not Known. 


2la. 5 verbs: The gal imperfect of aw°* “‘to sit, 
dwell’ and y* “to know.”’ 


PHOENICIAN: Forms such as aw “‘he will sit’ (Kilamu 14) appear 
in these texts. The vocalization is not known, however. 

ARAMAIC: [yattib],**’ as in aw” [yattib] ‘he sits’’ (Sf. III 17). It 
is characteristic of the Aramaic dialects that the initial radical of 
aw”* and yr* was lost, and that the second radical was doubled; 
this doubling occurred in the imperfect, infinitive, and nominal de- 
rivatives.*** 

SAMALIAN: *[yattib, yaSSib], as inferred from the nominal form 
awn ‘‘throne”’ (H 8.15, etc.).**? Since the yodh was lost, the second 
radical was probably doubled (vs. awya*, following BH); such dou- 
bling presumably occurred in the imperfect as well. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: The form awn “‘and he dwelt” is preserved in Mesha 
8.19. Its vocalization is unknown. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: *[yéSeb, yéda‘], as inferred from the vocalization in 
BH. 
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In the Aramaic dialects, the imperfect, infinitive. and nominal 
derivatives of avr* “to sit, dwell’ and yt* *“‘to know” exhibit loss 
of the initial weak radical as well as doubling of the second radical. 
This doubling also occurred in Samalian. In Hebrew, gemination did 
not occur, but the prefixed vowel was lengthened. There ts no evi- 
dence for the vocalization of these forms in the remaining NWS 
dialects. 


21b. The gal infinitive construct ending. 


PHOENICIAN: N-, aS in nyt? “*(to) know” (Ahirom Graff. 1), naw 
‘to dwell” (Karatepe A I 17), and nnd “‘to give’ (Karatepe A III 
4) < *ytn. 

ARAMAIC: #, as inferred from the later Aramaic dialects, as for 
example Syriac |[(I?)mettab] *‘to sit’ and Mandaic axnm “‘to sit.”’ 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: N-, as in nyt “‘to know” (II 17). 

MOABITE: N-, as In ndv0d “to add” (Mesha 21). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: N-, as in 7NxKYD “when I left’’ (Arad 16:3), as well as 
BH forms like ny7 “‘to know” and naw? “‘to sit, dwell.” 


According to the available evidence, the »» gal inf. construct 
had two endings in NWS. It could end in #, as inferred for Old 
Aramaic. Or it could end in n-, as in Phoenician dialects, the Deir 
Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew. The dialectal status of Samalian, 
Ammonite, and Edomite, in this respect, is unknown. 


22a. Middle weak verbs: The gai infinitive 
absolute. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: Dim [hawam (?)] ‘‘distraught’’ in Nerab 2:6, and pos- 
sibly [ Jnia “dying (?)"* in Sf. 1 B 30.°°° In Aramaic, the original 
biradical root**' had been restructured as a triradical root. The mid- 
dle weak consonant was then treated as a strong radical letter.**? 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: nn [(?)] “dying” in Cit. 2. The original biradical root 
was not restructured according to the pattern of the strong, triradical 
root. 
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DEIR ALLA: If ow (1 6) is an inf. abs., ‘‘place!’**** 

biradical root appears unmodified in this dialect. 
MOABITE: No evidence. 
EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: *[qOm, som], as inferred from BH. The original bi- 

radical root was unmodified. The vowel [6] may have arisen on ana- 
logy with [6] of the strong inf. abs. {qatol].**° 


the original 
454 


The evidence of the first-millennium NWS dialects indicates 
two formations of middle weak gal infinitive absolutes. Ammonite, 
Hebrew, and (?) Deir Alla formed this inf. from the original biradical 
root [qVm. $Vm]. In Old Aramaic, the biradical root was recast on 
the pattern of the strong, triradical root; [hawam, mawat] arose on 
analogy to [qatal]. This analogical formation was peculiar to Old 
Aramaic within the first-millennium NWS dialects. 


22b. The formation of the D-stem. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: polel, as in y2™ 
(Kilamu 10), with prefixed 1-. 

ARAMAIC: In Fekheriyeh, the form was padilel, as in y33 “he 
erected’* (Fekh. 10; cf. 1. 11) < *kwn. Another form may have ap- 
peared in Sfire. gayyim’*’/kawwin, in which the middle radical was 
treated as a strong consonant and was doubled like all pael verbs. 
Admittedly, the only example of this formation—w “‘they will be 
aroused (?)’* (Sf. II B 4 [pual])***—is in a broken passage and can 
be interpreted differently.*°? Nevertheless, the gavyim/kawwin for- 
mation survives throughout all the Aramaic dialects. The pdale/, how- 
ever, largely died out.*° 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: Evidence uncertain. The participle 220 **surround- 
ing’? in Cit. 2 may be either a podlel of a middle weak verb or a D- 
stem of an y’y root. Comparison with BH admits of either alter- 
native. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. Hackett*®' argued that yym “he will 
seek counsel”’ (11 9) is a tD stem of *‘ws. Yet if the root were middle 
weak, a tD stem would appear as yyyn* (pole!) or as yiyry* 
(Kawwin); these are the only two possible formations in NWS. Fur- 
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ther, *‘wy is a secondary root and appears only in BH. yyry cannot 
be a tD of *‘wy. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: “pdlel, as inferred from the form found in Masoretic 
Hebrew. 


The formation of the D-stem of middle weak roots divides the 
NWS dialects into two groups. In Sfire-Aramaic (?), and all later 
Aramaic dialects, the form was gayyim/kawwin; as in Arabic, the 
middle weak radical was treated like a regular, strong consonant and 
underwent consonantal gemination characteristic of the pael. In 
standard Phoenician, Fekh.-Aramaic, and Hebrew, the D-stem of 
middle weak verbs merged with the pdlel/pdlel conjugation.*°* The 
distribution of this merger—Ugaritic,*°’ Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Fekh.-Aramaic—suggests that it occurred sporadically throughout 
NWS;* its appearance in these dialects may be due, in part, to 
parallel, independent development. 


23a. Final weak verbs: The gai first person 
singular perfect. 


PHOENICIAN: [banéti], as in the late form naa ‘‘I built’? (Esh- 
munazor 4, etc.). Evidence of the second root vowel appears in the 
Punic form caneth *‘] acquired’’ (Poen. 932),°° in which [é] was 
contracted from *ay. The proto-form of this Phoenician verb, then, 
was *banay-ti > {banéti].°°° 

ARAMAIC: [banayt(u/1)], as in ma “IT built’ (Zkr B 10, etc.; Br- 
Rkb 1:20). Like Phoenician, then, the proto-form of this verb was 
*banay-t(u/i). 

SAMALIAN: (vocalization unknown), as in na “1 built’’ (H 14), 
and probably nnn *‘I became/let fall’ (P 5). It is uncertain whether 
this form arose from *banay + *ft(u/i) > *{banayt(u/i)} or from 
*baniy + *tu/i > *[banitu/i]. The orthography of the Samalian texts 
admits of either possibility. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: (vocalization unknown as in7n33 “‘I built’’ (Mesha 
21, etc.) and »nwy *‘I made’’ (Mesha 23, etc.). It is impossible to 
determine whether this form was pronounced [banéti], according to 
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the Phoenician-Aramaic model, or [baniti], according to the Hebrew 
model. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [baniti], as in np “1 am guiltless’’ (Yavneh-Yam 1:11). 
The second root vowel [i] is inferred from the vocalization of this 
form in BH; the proto-form of this verb, then, was *baniy-1i > (with 
contraction) {baniti].°° Cf. ba-ni-ti **] built’’ (EA 292:29 [Gezer]).°°” 


The attested forms of the first person sing. perfect gal of final 
weak verbs divide the first-millennium NWS dialects into two 
groups. One group formed this perfect from *banay-, as Old Aramaic 
[banayt(u/i)]} and Phoenician {banéti]. The other group developed 
from *baniy-, as Hebrew [baniti]. The Hebrew form, then, differed 
from that of Phoenician and Aramaic by replacing the base *banay- 
with *baniy-; cf., however, the third person masc. sing. perfect gal 
m2 [bana] “‘he built’’ < *banaya. The dialectal affinities of Samalian, 
Ammonite, Deir Alla, Moabite, and Edomite, in this respect, are 
undetermined. 


23b. The gal third person masculine 
singular perfect.*”” 


BYBLIAN: [banaya], as in 32 [banaya] ““he built’? (Yehimilk 1; 
Shiptibaal 1) and y [‘alaya] “‘he attacks’’ (Ahirom 2); final short 
vowels had not been lost at this time.*’' It is uncertain whether a 
distinction between *gatala and *gatila perfects was maintained in 
this dialect. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: {bano], as in tn [hazo] “he saw”’ (Kilamu 
11.11.12) < *band < *banaa < *banaya. 

ARAMAIC: [bana], as in 7nx [ata] “he came’’ (KAI 220:2) and 
comparable forms in later Aramaic dialects. The form is derived 
from *hanaya > (syncope of intervocalic yodh) [bana].*” 

SAMALIAN: [bana], as in yp [qana] “he fashtoned”’ (Kilamu 
Scept. |) and xnw [Sata (?)] “‘it drank” (H 9). 

The vocalization of xnw, however, is uncertain. The final aleph 
may indicate [Sata], since final aleph represents [A] in xr [d/za()] 
‘this’ (fem. sing.) (H 18) < *da.*”* But if xnw is derived from *sa- 
tiva, as for example Syriac [’eSti], final aleph may represent [é, é].*”* 
As in Old Byblian, then, it is uncertain whether a distinction between 
*gatala and *qgatila final weak perfects was maintained in Samalian. 
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AMMONITE: [bano], as in ma [band] “he built’* (Cit. 1).*7° Like 
standard Phoenician, [band] developed from *banaya > *banaa > 
*band > (band). 

DEIR ALLA: [bana (?)], as in anx [Pata (?)] “She came”’ (II 14). 

MOABITE: [bana (?)], as in 733 [bana (?)] ‘“‘he built’’ (Mesha 18). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [bana], as in mwy ‘“‘he has done” (Arad 21:3; Lach. 
4:3) and mm “it, he was”* (Arad 111:5'; Yavneh-Yam 1:3; Shiloah 
1.6). The vocalized forms in the Masoretic text support this vocal- 
ization. 


The forms of the ga/ third person masc. sing. perfect of final 
weak verbs varied according to different phonetic changes in the 
individual dialects. Thus the old form *banaya was found in Old 
Byblian. The form [bana] < *banaya occurred in Aramaic, Sama- 
lian, Deir Alla, Moabite, and Hebrew. And finally, a form [ban6] < 
*bana occurred in the two dialects exhibiting the regular corre- 
spondence *d:[6],°”° standard Phoenician and Ammonite. It is un- 
known whether the individual dialects distinguished between *ga- 
tala and *qatila perfects in these forms of the final weak verb. 


23c. The gal third person masc. plural perfect. 


PHOENICIAN: (vocalization uncertain). The Punic form x32 ‘‘they 
built”’ (KAI 101:1, etc.) may reflect either [bandé] or [bani].*’’ The 
vocalization of this form may correspond to either the Aramaic (with 
contraction) or Hebrew pattern. 

ARAMAIC: [banaw], as in ink [’ataw] “‘they came”™’ (Adon 4). The 
form in Old (and some later) Aramaic dialects developed from *ba- 
nayu > (syncope of intervocalic yodh) *banaa > {banaw]. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: (vocalization uncertain), as in tn “‘they saw” (1 14). 
On the basis of the orthography, this form could be vocalized either 
[hazaw] or {hazul]. 

If, however, ynw (I 10) were a third person masc. plural perfect, 
“they drank,’’*”* this form would constitute evidence that the Deir 
Alla perfect were vocalized like Aramaic; i.e. the form would have 
been pronounced [Satiw] < *Satiyd, similar to the later biblical Ar- 
amaic and Syriac forms. Yet this interpretation violates the ortho- 
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graphic pattern in these texts, for the yodh would constitute the only 
example of an internal mater lectionis. Alternatively, if the form 
were vocalized [Satiya],*”’ the final weak radical would have been 
preserved, contrary to all expectations: in all dialects, this conso- 
nantal yodh would have syncopated.**® In light of these difficulties, 
it is preferable to follow Hoftijzer**' in interpreting this form as a 
gal masc. plural imperative. It would therefore be vocalized 
[Stayw].**? 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [banii]. as in on ‘they counted’’ (Ophel **b’’ 2°83); ef. 
1o7 [hikku] “they struck” (Shiloah 4). The pronunciation of this form 
is inferred from its vocalization in the Masoretic text. [banu] prob- 
ably developed from a monosyllabic base *ban + verbal suffix -d. 


The evidence for the ga/ third person masc. plural perfect of 
final weak verbs suggests two different vocalizations and develop- 
ments. In Old Aramaic, this verb developed from *hanay + -i. In 
Hebrew, however, it developed from *ban + -a: the final weak 
radical was lost and a new biradical base was created. The vocali- 
zation of the Phoenician and Deir Alla forms is, however, uncertain; 
there is no internal evidence which suggests either the Aramaic or 
Hebraic model. Finally, evidence for the vocalization of this form 
in Samalian, Ammonite, Moabite, and Edomite is lacking. 


23d. The gal third person masculine/feminine 
singular imperfect (indicative and jussive).*** 


PHOENICIAN: 92 “‘he uncovers’’ (Ahirom 2) and mm “‘he wipes 
out’’ (Karatepe A III 13), both indicative. There is no evidence that 
the form of the jussive differed from that of the indicative.*** The 
vocalization of either form, however, is unknown. 

ARAMAIC: The indicative ended in n- whereas the jussive ended 
in +.°8° Examples of the indicative are m7 “‘he will be’’ (Sf. I] A 
4) and mnx “‘he will come’”’ (Sf. I B 28, etc.). The jussive appears 
in 77n “may it be’ (Sf. 1 A 25, etc.), "AN “*may it become pregnant” 
(Sf. | A 21), and nnd ‘may he be” (Fekh. 12 [with precative /a- 
medh}); cf. my “and he answered me”’ (Zkr A 11).°%” 

SAMALIAN: Both the indicative and jussive ended in 2-, as in *v9n 
‘it becomes weary” (H 32) and w “the allows”’ (H 27.28) (both 
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indicatives), and *nwn “may it drink’’ (H 22) and »7.9x “‘may he 
not be pleased’’ (H 22) (both jussives). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Like Old Aramaic, the indicative ended in 7- and 
the jussive in +. For example, the indicative is attested in 7a “‘he 
was Weeping” (1 4); the jussive appears in »mn{[.]>x “do not remove” 
(1 7) and 7 “‘may he be satisfied”’ (II 6). 

There is no certain example of a n”9 consecutive imperfect tn 
the third person singular. For example, 9y% (1 4) is not a final weak 
verb,*** but an y’y root, ‘“*he entered.’***’ Similarly, the form tm 
“he saw’ (Ve 2)°” is an uncertain reading on a small, plaster frag- 
ment. In any case, the expected form of this consecutive imperfect 
would be rm*. 

MOABITE: A final weak indicative does not appear in the Moabite 
texts. The consecutive imperfect, however, appears frequently and 
always exhibits recessive accent and loss of the final vowel,*?' as 
for example ja ‘‘and he built’? (Mesha 10), wyx) ‘‘and 1 made” 
(Mesha 3.9), and xx) “‘and I saw” (Mesha 7). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The indicative ended in m- whereas the jussive lost this 
final syllable. The indicative occurs in m7p “‘it befalls’’ (Arad 24:16), 
and perhaps 7y7x “‘I will accept’ (Beit Lei A 1°°*). The jussive 
appears in 7™ ‘*that he may be’ (Ajrud) and the causative xv “*may 
he let see’ (Lach. 6:1); the final syilable, however, was lost only 
in certain persons and under certain syllabic conditions.*?* Whereas 
both Moabite and Hebrew formed the jussive by apocopation, this 
apocopation appears to have been more restricted in Hebrew than 
it was in Moabite.*”* 


The indicative and jussive of final weak verbs divide the NWS 
dialects in two respects: First, the preservation or loss of distinction 
between indicative and jussive. This distinction was preserved tn 
Old Aramaic, the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew. In Phoe- 
nician and Samalian, however, this distinction was lost; one verbal 
form performed these two functions.*”* Second, the formal distinc- 
tion between indicative and jussive. In Old Aramaic and the Deir 
Alla dialect, the indicative ended in 7-, and the jussive ended in »-; 
the Samalian ending - may have been a survival of the jussive, now 
used in the indicative sense as well. In Hebrew (and Moabite?), the 
indicative had a final vowel, whereas the jussive lost this vowel and 
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showed a recessive accent; in Hebrew, however, the apocopation 
of these verbs was more restricted than in Moabite. 

In terms of dialectal groups, the preservation of a morphological 
distinction between indicative and jussive unites Old Aramaic, the 
Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew as one group, as opposed 
to Phoenician and Samalian, in which this distinction was lost. There 
is no evidence, however, suggesting that Phoenician and Samalian 
jointly innovated. Rather, this loss of morphological distinction de- 
veloped independently, as in later Aramaic dialects. With respect 
to the specific shape of the indicative and jussive, Old Aramaic and 
Deir Alla constitute one group, Moabite and Hebrew another. The 
dialectal status of Ammonite and Edomite, in these respects, is un- 
known. 


23e. The second/third person masculine plural 
imperfect ending.*”° 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: *[6(n), G(n)],°”’ as inferred from the later 
form yy “‘they will cut down” (Eshmunazor 22). It is unclear 
whether the final vowel was [0], as in Hebrew, or [6] < *aw, as in 
Aramaic dialects. 

ARAMAIC: [awn] < *ayan,*”* as in rr “they will live’? (Caquot 
8°”) and nn[xn] “you will come” (Sf. 1 B 32).*°° Cf. the jussive wn 
“do (not) pay attention’ (Sf. HI 7). 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: [-n].*°' There is no evidence for the vowel preceding 
final nun. 

DEIR ALLA: [aw (?)],“°° as in nx» ‘and they came’”’ (1 1) and 
im “they will see’’ (II 13). The vocalization of these imperfects can 
be inferred from ynw “‘drink!”’ in I 10. Since this form is probably 
a masc. plural imperative, the yodh represented the diphthong 
[aw].*°° A diphthong, then, would have appeared in the masc. plural 
imperfect forms, following the pattern of these forms in the Aramaic 
dialects. Admittedly, there is no certain evidence for any particular 
pronunciation. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: [U], as In vy “they will act as witnesses’? (Yavneh- 
Yam 1:10.11). The vocalization of these forms in the Masoretic text 
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DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: n- [Ot], as in nwy9 “to do” (Arad 1:8). 


The ending of the final weak gal infinitive construct divides the 
NWS dialects into two groups. In standard Phoenician and Hebrew, 
this inf. ended in n- [6t]. In Old (and later) Aramaic and Samalian, 
this inf. ended in a vowel. Thus the distribution of these two forms 
supports the traditional division between a Canaanite and Aramaic 
branch of NWS. 

Within the Aramaic-Samalian group, however, Aramaic had 
one infinitive form regardless of construction; Samalian exhibited 
two different forms, depending upon the syntax of the infinitive. 
While Samalian, then. shared the vocalic ending of the inf. with 
Aramaic, it uniquely exhibited two different forms of the inf., de- 
pending upon construction. 


23g. The gal masculine plural (undetermined) 
participle. 


PHOENICIAN: *[b6ném], as inferred from nia ““builders’’ (KAI 
100:2), as well as the plene forms oxi. “‘builders’* (KAI 101:6) and 
ouya ‘builders’ (KAI 140:6). The transcription, bunem, in Or Ant 
2:75,3 suggests that the participle was formed in the same pattern 
as in Aramaic, i.e. *hdnay-m > *bonay-m > [boném]; cf. Old Ar- 
amaic pn ‘‘seers’’ (Zkr A 12).7"° 

ARAMAIC: [banay(i)n], as in prn “‘seers”’ (Zkr A 12). The vo- 
calization of this participle was either [hazayn] or, with anaptyxis,*"* 
[hazayin]. Had the participle been formed like *{haziyin],*"° the in- 
tervocalic yodh would have syncopated to *(hazin]. The presence 
of the yodh, then, argues for the diphthong [ay],*'® as in the form 
underlying the biblical Aramaic masc. plural undetermined parti- 
ciple. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 
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The evidence of three NWS dialects, with respect to the form 
of the D-stem imperfect singular, suggests a twofold dialectal divi- 
sion. In Aramaic and Hebrew (and most other NWS dialects?), the 
imperfect ended in [é]. In Moabite, it ended in either [iw] or [4G]. 
While the forms in all these dialects were derived from the identical 
*vibanniy/wu, a different sequence of phonological rules, as well as 
different vocalic assimilations, produced the unique vocalization in 
Moabite. Thus Moabite constitutes a dialectal island with respect 
to the vocalization of these forms in NWS. 


24a. The root 72n*: The qal imperfect. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: This root is not attested in Old Aramaic. Another root, 
*hwk, found also in Ethiopic, was the regular verb “‘to go.-"**” 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: 97x) “‘and I went’? (Mesha 14/15). The root *hik, 
then, was treated like a strong verb in the ga/ imperfect. Whether 
this form was the original construction,*** or resulted from the (sec- 
ondary) restoration of the Ae on analogy with the perfect,*”’ is un- 
known. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 199% “‘and they flowed” (Shiloah 4), as well as similar 
forms without the first radical he in BH. 


24b. The gal imperative. 


PHOENICIAN: Perhaps j9n ‘go (away)!”’ (fem. sing.) (ArsI.T. 
1:21).4 It is possible, however, that this form is an inf. absolute 
used as an imperative.**! 

ARAMAIC: No evidence. It 1s reasonable to assume, however, 
that the imperative, like the imperfect, was formed from *hw&, not 
*hlk. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: 199 “‘go!”* (masc. plural) (1 5). Like Hebrew, Moa- 
bite, and Ugaritic,*** the imperative of the Deir Alla root *h/k was 
formed from a secondary root *wi/k. The aphaeresis of the initial 
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radical in the imperative is a regular morphological feature of 15 
verbs. 

MOABITE: 9 “‘go!"* (masc. sing.) (Mesha 14). The imperative of 
the Moabite verb *h/k was formed after the pattern of original 15 
verbs. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 99*, as inferred from the regular form of the imperative 
of *hik in the Masoretic text. In Jer. 51:50,4*° however, the BH 
imperative of this root retained the initial he. 


Since the form of the imperative and imperfect are morphologi- 
cally related,“ the forms of the imperative and imperfect of *hilk 
should be considered together. One isogloss separates Aramaic from 
Phoenician-Deir Alla-Moabite-Hebrew; Aramaic employed the ver- 
bal root */wk to signify the verb “to go,’” whereas the remaining 
dialects used */A/k/*wik. In this case, Aramaic was differentiated 
lexically from these dialects. 

Within the Phoenician-Deir Alla-Moabite-Hebrew dialectal 
unit, further isoglosses can be drawn. In Hebrew, both the imper- 
ative and imperfect were formed from the secondary root *w/k; sim- 
larly, in Moabite and Deir Alla, the imperative was formed from 
*“wik. In Phoenician, however, the imperative may have retained the 
he of the original root *h/k, if ym in Arsl.T. 1:21 is indeed an im- 
perative. The use of a secondary root *w/k in the imperative and 
imperfect was an innovation shared by the Deir Alla dialect, Moa- 
bite, and Hebrew.*** 

In Moabite, however, the evidence is split between Phoenician 
and Hebrew-Deir Alla affinities. Whereas the imperative was formed 
from *wik, the imperfect was formed from *h/k. Thus Moabite rep- 
resents a transitional, dialectal area, with affinities to both morpho- 
logical extremes of Phoenician (*//k) and Hebrew-Deir Alla (*wilk). 
The language of the Mesha inscription reflects a time when the two 
roots *hik and *wilk were still competing. 

In short, Aramaic stood apart from the other NWS dialects 
which attest a verb “‘to go,”’ since it alone used the root */wé instead 
of *hlk/*wik. Within the *hlk/*wilk region, Phoenician lay at one dia- 
lectal end, using *h/k, while Hebrew and the Deir Alla dialect lay 
at the other, with *wilk. Moabite stood dialectally midway between 
Phoenician and Hebrew-Deir Alla. In this way, Moabite is a tran- 
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The form [yiqqah] was common to all NWS dialects. It is found 
in Phoenician, Aramaic, Samalian, the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, 
and Hebrew. The only deviation appeared in Old Aramaic of Tell 
Fekheriyeh and, to a lesser extent, Sfire where the first radical, 
lamedh, was preserved in the imperfect construction. In these dia- 
lects, the form [yilqah] was either a common retention or a new 
analogical formation. 


25b. The ending of the gal infinitive construct. 


PHOENICIAN: n-*, as inferred from the Punic form nnp? (KAI 76 
B 5). 

ARAMAIC: #, for example npyn> (Fekh. 9/10). 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: n-, for example nnp> (Lach. 3:18). 


The ending of the infinitive construct of */gh divides the first- 
millennium NWS dialects into two groups. In the Aramaic dialect 
of Fekheriyeh, no suffixal modifications were appended. In Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew, a final n- was added to the verb. Thus Fekheriyeh- 
Aramaic lay at one dialectal extreme (conservative), while Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew lay at the other (innovative). 
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is instead a contraction of the interrogative [ma] + participle [hazi(h)], i.e. 
‘what do (1) see?”’ (Cooke, NS/, p. 190; and Rosenthal, in ANET*, p. 661). 
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nominal accusative would be a construct chain, as for example ormwx nan 
‘and to destroy their name” (Sf. IL B 7) and (haphel) ma nnnar‘n ‘and to 
kill my son’ (Sf. II] 11); instead of the expected my rmn>*, this proposed 
pael infinitive appears as mn). Ind, then, cannot be a pael infinitive. 
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pheme. e is a contraction from *ay. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 





SYNTAX 


la. The pronoun: The proleptic suffix.’ 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The proleptic suffix appeared regularly 
with the infinitive construct followed by a noun; the suffix was there- 
fore subjective and redundant.” The suffix is found in p07 Dinaw> 
‘so that they may dwell, (i.e.) the Danunians” (Karatepe A I 17/18) 
and wmnina Sya nnd “so that he may give, (1.e.) Baal-Krntrys’’ (Kara- 
tepe A III 4). Cf. similarly later standard Phoenician, as for example 
ryinwk 79n 237n7 “of his rule, (i.e. of) king Eshmunazor”’ (Esh- 
munazor 1).* 

ARAMAIC: There was no proleptic suffix in Old Aramaic. In later 
eastern Aramaic dialects, the proleptic suffix is a characteristic fea- 
ture.* A genitive particle, however, frequently separates the two 
members of the phrase, as in biblical Aramaic xo>xK “ MwTWw “the 
roots of the tree’’ (Dan. 4:23).° 

SAMALIAN: There does not appear to have been a proleptic suffix 
in Samalian. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: A proleptic suffix does not seem to appear in the 
Deir Alla dialect. The decipherable material, however, is meager. 
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MOABITE: There was no proleptic suffix in Moabite, according 
to the present evidence.°® 

EDOMITE: No evidence, 

HEBREW: Evidence uncertain. Skehan’ has suggested that the 
proleptic suffix appeared tin the Gezer Calendar, as for example in 
yox inv “the two months of it, (i.e. of) gathering” (1. 1), yar ainy 
“the two months of it, (.e. of) sowing’ (Il. 1/2), etc. Similarly, 
Cross* identified the proleptic suffix in Arad 17:2, awx.ama “his 
house, (i.e. of) ElyaSab.”’ Finally, a proleptic suffix may have ap- 
peared in Beit Lei A 2, nowy 5x9 1 “his. (of) the God of Jerusa- 
lem."”” 

Yet each example is ambiguous. The passages cited in the Gezer 
Calendar are not clearly understood to date and therefore are not 
usable evidence. The passage in Arad 17 does not contain a proleptic 
suffix, but rather the directive he followed by an unbound name.'® 
And the passage in Beit Lei A 2 may be read differently, as Cross'! 
has done; this new reading removes the proleptic suffix altogether. 
Thus, there is no certain evidence for the proleptic suffix in epi- 
graphic Hebrew. 


The proleptic suffix is used throughout the West Semitic lan- 
guages, though in different constructions, to anticipate a following 
noun.’ In first-millennium NWS, only standard Phoenician showed 
a regular use of the proleptic suffix: it appeared only on infinitive 
constructs whose following noun was subjective. The other dialects 
apparently did not employ the proleptic suffix. On the one hand, 
then, this syntactic feature was unique to standard Phoenician 
among the first-millennium NWS dialects. On the other hand, stan- 
dard Phoenician usage reflects common West Semitic syntax. 


Ib. The form of the direct object pronoun 
of the finite verb (objective suffix vs. nota 
accusativi + suffix). 


PHOENICIAN: The direct object pronoun always took the form 
of objective suffixes, as in y2yp ““he made me”’ (Karatepe A I 3.12), 
pinay “*] subdued them” (Karatepe A I 20), nw ‘‘I made him” (Kila- 
mu I1.11), etc. 

ARAMAIC: The direct object pronoun generally took the form of 
objective suffixes, as in 2. “‘they bewailed me’’ (Nerab 2:5/6), 
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yoynx “IT will rescue you’ (Zkr A 14), m™wn “may you release him” 
(Sf. ILL 18), anawn “IT made it better” (Br-Rkb 1:12), etc. The author 
could give the direct object pronoun added emphasis by putting the 
object in the form of the nota accusativi x + possessive suffix, 
as in PnP ANnpx yw “if it is me they kill’’'* (Sf. LL 11) and a(n)x man 
“you slay him’ (Sf. HT 13)." 

SAMALIAN: The direct object pronoun was usually the objective 
suffix, as in yawin “he made me sit” (P 19), M32 “they bewailed 
him’? (P17), aan “you will kill him’’ (H 33), and 7av7 “he made 
it better’ (P 9). This pronoun also took the form of the nota ac- 
cusativi n> + possessive suffix, as in am.0p “and he will erect 
it’ (H 28). The semantic difference between these two notations of 
the direct object pronoun ts unknown. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. The example of objective suffixes rec- 
ognized by Cross,'® Kutscher.'’ and Puech and Rofé'* are uncertain 
since the readings of these texts are difficult.'” 

DEIR ALLA: The direct object pronoun was an objective suffix 
in the extant texts, as In 039Nx “‘T shall tell you’ (1 5) and yrown 
‘you hate him*'?° (II 10). 

MOABITE: The direct object pronoun was the objective suffix in 
the extant texts, as in m59m™ “‘and he succeeded him” (Mesha 6), 
mwran ‘‘and he expelled him’’ (Mesha 19), uywnm “he saved me” 
(Mesha 4), Atnx) “and | captured it’’ (Mesha 11), etc. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The direct object pronoun took two forms in epigraphic 
Hebrew. It was either an objective suffix, as for example 7n272 **! 
bless you” (Arad 16:2/3, 21:2, 40:3), ovpam ‘and he will hand them 
over’ (Arad 24:14/15), umy “‘you commanded me” (Arad 18:7/8), 
mnyt ‘‘you know it’?! (Lach. 2:6, 3:8: Arad 40:9), etc. Alterna- 
tively, the direct object pronoun appeared as the nota accusativi Dx 
+ pronominal suffix, as for example in Danx.na7a “Il bless you” 
(Ajrud*’), onx.onndwi “and you will send them” (Arad 24:13 [par- 
allel to oPpam]), and ANK2nx rp “1 read it’ (Lach. 3:12, 12:4 [par- 
tially restored]). There appears to have been no difference, either 
syntactically~* or semantically, between these two forms of the di- 
rect object pronoun. 


As in all the Semitic languages,” the direct object pronoun took 
the form of either a suffixed objective pronoun or the nota accusativi 
+ pronominal suffix. On the one hand, Phoenician, Moabite, and 
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probably the Deir Alla dialect appear to have used the objective 
suffix alone; it is uncertain, however, whether the nota accusativi 
+ suffix was used in these dialects but was not preserved in the 
extant texts. On the other hand, Old Aramaic. Samalian, and He- 
brew texts show both the objective suffix and nota accusativi + 
suffix to signify this direct object. 

Although the objective suffix and nota accusativi + suffix func- 
tioned as the direct object pronoun in Old Aramaic, Samalian, and 
Hebrew, these dialects do not necessarily exhibit identical usage. 
In Old Aramaic, as in Akkadian, Ugaritic, Ethiopic, and Arabic, the 
nota accusativi + suffix lent added emphasis to the direct object 
pronoun. In Hebrew, however, the emphatic nature of the nota ac- 
cusativi + suffix had weakened considerably; the objective suffix 
and nota accusativi + suffix appear to have been interchangeable. 
Finally, the evidence for the distribution of the two forms in Sa- 
malian is too meager to admit any conclusions. The use of the nota 
accusativi + suffix, then, varied considerably within these dialects. 


2. The demonstrative pronoun: The agreement 

or nonagreement between a noun and appositional 
* . . . % 

demonstrative with respect to determination.” 


BYBLIAN: Undetermined noun + demonstrative pronoun, as in 
T..x “this coffin’’ (Ahirom 2).*° The other example of a noun + 
appositional demonstrative in Old Byblian—5x onan.nv5n.93 “all 
the ruins of these houses’’ (Yehimilk 2/3)—may have been subject 
to different syntactic rules.?’ 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Determined noun + simple demonstra- 
live pronoun, as in 17507 “‘this inscription’? (Kilamu 15), 1 napn 
“this city’ (Karatepe A I] 9.17, etc.), rnywn “this gate’ (Karatepe 
A II] 15.18), etc. In toy ‘and this people’ (Karatepe A III 7/8, C 
IV 7), however, the definite article syncopated between short vow- 
els:** it does not contradict the general Phoenician rule that the 
demonstrative pronoun was preceded by a determined noun. 

ARAMAIC: Determined noun + demonstrative pronoun, as in 
mt.xay3 “this stele’? (Zkr B 14.18.19; Sf. I C 17), mat.xrma “this 
house’’ (Br-Rkb 1:20), nxt.xniat “‘this image’’ (Fekh. 15), etc. 

SAMALIAN: ‘‘Undetermined’> noun + demonstrative pronoun, 
as in ]t.ay3 “this stele’? (H 1; P 1.20), 9x.n-ax “these words” (H 
29), etc.°? The absence of a defined noun in this construction is not 
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significant since Samalian had no definite article.*° This Samalian 
construction, therefore, differed from parallel Old Byblian construc- 
tions since Old Byblian had a definite article but did not employ it 
in this construction. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: Evidence uncertain. If the reading of | 2, proposed 
by Caquot and Lemaire*' and McCarter* is correct, the syntax of 
Sx.x[7]55 “according to these words’ would be determined noun 
+ simple demonstrative pronoun. Yet the reading and interpretation 
of this passage are unclear.** 

MOABITE: Determined noun + simple demonstrative pronoun, 
as in nxt.nnan “this highplace’’ (Mesha 3). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Determined noun + definite article + demonstrative 
pronoun, as in mm nyn “this season” (Lach. 6:2) and am.a1nn “this 
room” (el-Qom 1:3). The definite article modifying the noun pre- 
ceding the demonstrative was transferred to the demonstrative, on 
analogy with the model of the determined noun + determined ad- 
jective.** Thus, since “‘the good house”’ was avi n(?)ar, so too “this 
house” became m1-7 nO)a-n. Cf. mr yp “this harvest of mine” (Yav- 
neh-Yam 1:9), in which the transference could not have taken place. 

In the early period, however, Hebrew may have resembled Old 
Byblian if the reading m{.}1 na “‘this house/bath’* (Hazor 3*°) is cor- 
rect. The analogical form mm, then, would have developed between 
the mid-ninth and mid-eighth centuries B.c.£. 


Three forms of the noun + demonstrative appeared in the first- 
millennium NWS dialects. An undetermined noun may have been 
followed by a simple demonstrative pronoun, as in Old Byblian, 
early Hebrew (?), and Samalian; in Samalian, the absence of de- 
termination 1s meaningless since the dialect had no definite article. 
In standard Phoenician, Aramaic, Moabite, and possibly the Deir 
Alla dialect, a definite article appeared before the modified noun; 
since the noun was determined by construction, the definite article 
was, strictly speaking, redundant.*° The appearance of the article 
in comparable Arabic constructions suggests a common West Se- 
mitic development.’ Finally, in Hebrew, a determined noun was fol- 
lowed by a demonstrative with prefixed definite article; this con- 
struction was an inner-Hebrew analogical formation. 
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3a. The noun: The periphrastic genitive 
(nonconstruct state). 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: There were two forms of the periphras- 
lic genitive in standard Phoenician. In one, the relative particle was 
followed by the dative 9 + PN, as in 7299.wx.tmy.9ya ** Baal-Samad 
who (belongs) to Gabbar’* (Kilamu 15) and mma9.wx.yan 9ya ** Baal- 
Hamman who (belongs) to Bmh*™ (Kilamu 16).*? The other peri- 
phrastic genitive had a special genitive particle w, as in the eighth- 
century seal myw onn “‘the seal of Sry..’*° This use of a special 
genitive particle foreshadows the later Punic distinction between the 
relative wx and the genitive w.*' 

ARAMAIC: The relative 7 functioned as a genitive particle at Tell 
Fekheriyeh (e.g., 2vormn.71.xnv7 “the image of Hdys‘y”’ [l. 1] and 
Dava.1.vaw “the scourge of Nergal”’ [I. 23]), Tell Halaf(e.g.,. . . nyvw 
yonox 1 ‘grain of “Imlk’* [Ost. 3 Obv. 1/2]), Palestine (922 79 1 
‘‘of the king of Babylon” [Adon 4]**), and possibly at Deir Alla (xyrwt 
‘of Sr?) [Clay Text I]**). All other examples of a genitive >t are 
dubious.** Further, the existence of a genitive w has been conclu- 
sively disproven by Kaufman.* 

SAMALIAN: There are no examples of a periphrastic genitive in 
Samalian.*° 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. For genitive in Clay Text I, see 
above under Aramaic. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Like BH,*’ a periphrastic genitive occurred in the rel- 
ative particle + 5 + proper name, for example [wa] .x' 9! wwK 
‘‘which (belongs) to A. G."* (Arad 71:2/3). If Naveh’s reading*® of 
Beit Lei A 1/2 is correct—now-y 1715x915 tip Hn “the mountains of 
Judah are his, the God of Jerusalem’s’’—the periphrastic genitive 
may have appeared without the relative particle. Admittedly, the 
reading and syntax of the inscription, as interpreted by Naveh, are 
difficult.*” 


According to the available evidence, the periphrastic genitive 
assumed three forms in the first-millennium NWS dialects. The rel- 
ative particle functioned as a genitive particle in a few Old Aramaic 
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AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: The evidence ts ambiguous. The phrase wkx.[pa “in 
(the) cities which’’ (Mesha 29)°* may conceal a definite article since, 
due to Moabite phonetic rules, the definite article he syncopated 
after the preposition beth.’ Additional evidence is needed to resolve 
the question of the status of the noun. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The nominal antecedent of the relative clause was 
either undefined (as for example in Wwkx.727 ‘“‘something which” 
{Lach. 2:6}) or defined (for example wx 01K “‘the man who” [Sil- 
wan B 2] and []wx.qy7n nx “the evil thing which” [Arad 40:15]). 
Both epigraphic and biblical®’ Hebrew texts indicate that the pres- 
ence or absence of the definite article was conditioned by the sense 
the author wished to convey, not by the construction alone. 


In NWS, the nominal antecedent of a relative clause was either 
determined or undetermined. In Old Aramaic it was determined in 
every clause but two (Sf. 1 B 31 = 1 C 20; Fekh. 23); determination 
was demanded by the relative construction itself.°' In Byblian, and 
twice in Old Aramaic. the nominal antecedent was undetermined. 
It is unclear, however, whether the noun was absolute or bound to 
the relative particle.” Finally, in Hebrew and (possibly) standard 
Phoenician, the presence or absence of a determined nominal an- 
tecedent was demanded not by mere construction, but by sense. The 
dialectal status of Moabite, in this respect, is unknown. 


4a. Negations: The negation of the finite verb 
(nonprohibition). 


BYBLIAN: No evidence from the early period. In a later Byblian 
text, however, the negative Sax < *7 + *bal® appeared, followed 
by an imperfect (Yehawmilk 13). 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: 9a negated perfects™ (Kilamu 2.3, etc.; 
Karatepe A I 19, II 16, etc.) and imperfects (ArsI.T. 1:6.8), as well 
as nouns (Karatepe A I 15). 

ARAMAIC: -2 (Sf. I A 28.28, B 21, etc.; Nerab 2:6, etc.). 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 
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DEIR ALLA: -9 (1 3 [?): II 7.7.9.9). 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: &9 (Lach. 2:6, 3:8, etc.; Yavneh-Yam 1:12.14: etc.). 


The scanty evidence of the negative of finite verbs in the first- 
millennium NWS dialects reflects a twofold dialectal division. The 
majority of dialects—Aramaic, Deir Alla, and Hebrew—used (x)9°° 
to negate finite verbs. Phoenician dialects, however, adopted dif- 
ferent negatives—9%a in standard Phoenician and 9ax* in Byblian. 
While most Semitic languages use */d in this function, other nega- 
tions appear as well.°° Each NWS negation, in fact, finds a coun- 
terpart in other languages in this usage. 


4b. The negation of the participle. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: In an early fifth-century text, »* negates 
the participle (Eshmunazor 5).°’ Whether 2x negated participles in 
the early period, however, cannot be determined with any certainty. 

ARAMAIC: -9, as in Sf. II C 8. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: Px, in the construction px + subjective suffix + par- 
ticiple, as in now9.n9>°.u[-xK] “we are not able to send” (Arad 
40:13/14) and now.{ajex “I cannot send”* (Lach. 4:7/8). The con- 
struction is similarly found in BH.®* No example of a simple negated 
participle is attested in the epigraphic corpus. 


According to the scanty evidence, the NWS dialects did not 
negate participles uniformly. In Aramaic, the particle */@ was used. 
In standard Phoenician, it was »x (cf. Eth. [I] “‘not’’ and Akk. ay/é 
“may... not’’). In Hebrew, the term for nonexistence, pr, served 
this function. This distribution suggests an independent syntactic 
usage in each dialect. 
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4c. The position of the term for nonexistence 
in the clause. 


PHOENICIAN: No evidence. 

ARAMAIC: Postpositive, as in mw%.av.0m “and a good house did 
not exist’ (Br-Rkb 1:15/16). The term for nonexistence, with re- 
sumptive suffix, followed the subject of the sentence. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. 

MOABITE: Postpositive, as in 7pr.39p3.]8.32) “‘and a cistern did 
not exist in the city”’ (Mesha 24). Like the example from Br-Rkb 
1:15/16, the term for nonexistence followed the subject. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The term for nonexistence was always first in the 
clause, as for example 39n.903 75 px “there is no silver or gold 
here’’ (Silwan B 1), oX.0w.px “there is no one there’’ (Lach. 4:5/6), 
and now.n5>7.13[2x] ““we are not able to send”’ (Arad 40:13/14). It 
is possible, however. that the term for nonexistence appeared in 
alternative positions in epigraphic Hebrew texts which have not yet 
been discovered. In the Masoretic text, the term usually appears in 
initial position, although different positions are also possible, and 
prevalent.’ The unanimity in the epigraphic Hebrew corpus, then, 
may be due to the small sample afforded by the texts. 


According to the available evidence, the position of the term 
for nonexistence in NWS was either initial or postpositive. In Old 
Aramaic and Moabite, the term for nonexistence was postpositive; 
it immediately followed the clausal subject. In Hebrew, the term 
was always In initial position. Perhaps these different word orders 
reflect different grammatical conceptions of the term for nonexist- 
ence. It was treated as a copula, nominal element, or negative par- 
ticle. 


5. The preposition: The repetition or 
nonrepetition of coordinated prepositions. 


BYBLIAN: The only example of coordinated nouns in the extant 
Old Byblian texts is the special case of proper noun + appositional 
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noun. In these cases, the preposition was not repeated before each 
noun, as for example 7ax.o7nKd ‘for Ahirom. his father’’ (Ahirom 
1) and inix.523 ndoyad “for Mistress-of-Byblos, his lady’’ (Shiptibaal 
3/4; Elibaal 2 [partially restored]). It is unclear, however, whether 
these examples are representative of Byblian syntax. At least in 
biblical Hebrew,’' when a title precedes a proper name, the prep- 
osition is repeated, although it is not repeated when the title follows 
the proper name. Since, in the Byblian examples, the title followed 
the proper name, a coordination of prepositions would not be ex- 
pected.” 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The repetition of prepositions appears 
to have been the rule, as for example in 729 oy3nn nnn PIA **be- 
cause of my righteousness and because of my wisdom and because 
of my peace of mind” (Karatepe A I 12/13), [x pny 939) O79 “for 
the Danunians and for the entire Adana plain’’ (Karatepe A II 8/9), 
and ynai nxiwa “because of hatred or because of evil” (Karatepe A 
111 17). See also Karatepe A IE 11/12.12-14, HL 10/11 = CTV TI/12, 
A Jil 19-1V 1. Cf. Kilamu 11/12. 

Although each coordinated noun had a prefixed preposition in 
this dialect, there were two irregularities. First, the repetition of the 
preposition may have been optional. For example, in Karatepe A | 
14, wxa papa ‘in the places where,”’ the preposition was repeated, 
whereas in Karatepe A II 3, wx nnpna “in the places which,” it was 
not. Cf. similarly Karatepe C IV 12, nox aayai Sya raya “*because of 
Baal and because of the gods” (cf. Karatepe A II 11/12), in contrast 
to Karatepe A 1 8, II 6, II] 11, 09x. 5ya raya “because of Baal and 
the gods.’ Clearly, the repetition of prepositions may have been 
determined by the stylistic preferences of the author. 

The second irregularity appears also in other Canaanite dialects; 
the preposition was not repeated if a proper name preceded a title, 
as in poo Ndx.xnpyd “for ‘pr’, (the) goddess of Ssm’”’ (Arst.T. 1:1/2). 
This particular nonrepetition of prepositions tallies with both By- 
blian and biblical Hebrew. 

ARAMAIC: A preposition stood before cach nominal unit, re- 
gardless of whether this unit was a single noun.’* For example, the 
preposition was repeated in pnwa) prxa ‘on earth and in heaven” 
(Sf. | A 26; cf. 1. 29) and par pai pAna ya “as to their houses and 
as to their days” (Sf. I] C 16/17; cf. 1 C 15/16). When the unit was 
a pair of nouns, the preposition stood before each pair, as for ex- 
ample in 17) wnw o7p) y71 5292 OTP). . . mp yA OTP “and before 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN: Evidence uncertain. Cross and Saley*’ 
interpreted tay “pass (away)!"’ (Arsl.T. 1:20) and 49m “*go (away)! 
(ArsI.T. 1:21) as infinitive absolutes functioning as imperatives. 
While this interpretation is possible, these verbs may have been 
imperatives as well.” Similarly, xx in Arsl.T. 2:3 may have been 
a simple perfect,’! not an inf. abs.” Further, R6llig”* suggested that 
+m (Arsi.T. 1:27) was an inf. construct of *rdd *‘to subdue’’ used as 
an imperative. In this case, though, the reading is either 779 *‘for- 
ever.’ composed of the dative preposition + 7 (cf. BH [d6ér]),”* 
or simply 79 “‘give birth!’ < *v/d.”° Thus there are no unambiguous 
examples of the inf. (absolute) functioning as an imperative in stan- 
dard Phoenician. 

ARAMAIC: The infinitive never functioned as an imperative in 
Old Aramaic. 

SAMALIAN: The infinitive does not appear to have functioned 
imperativally in Samalian. There is admittedly no infinitive absolute 
in the extant Samalian texts; all infinitives in these texts are con- 
struct.”° 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: There is one possible example of the infinitive ab- 
solute used as an imperative.”’ In I 6, ow “‘place!”’ is parallel to the 
second person fem. sing. jussive ™5n “‘sew!”* in the same line. Since 
this verb lacks a feminine ending, it cannot have been an imperative. 
Rather, nw may have been an infinitive absolute used as an imper- 
ative.”* 

MOABITE: The infinitive did not function as an imperative in the 
extant Moabite texts.”” The present sample of infinitives, however, 
is too small to permit any definite conclusions. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The infinitive absolute functioned as an imperative in 
the Arad letters, as seen in the form qna “‘give!"’ (Arad 1:2, 2:1, etc.) 
used side by side with qn ‘‘give!"’ (Arad 3:2, 4:1, etc.).'°° This par- 
ticular usage, however, is infrequent in epigraphic Hebrew.'*! 


The use of the infinitive as an imperative is a common West 
Semitic feature.'? This feature survived in Deir Alla and Hebrew, 
where the infinitive absolute functioned as an imperative. In 
Byblian, however, it was the infinitive construct which functioned 
as an imperative. In Aramaic and Samalian (and Moabite?), this 
feature did not survive. 
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7b. The infinitive in temporal clauses. 


BYBLIAN: The infinitive does not appear to have been used in 
forming temporal clauses in this dialect. The one possible example, 
mnw> ‘‘when he placed him” (Ahirom 1), is probably composed of 
the temporal conjunction 3 + finite verb + objective suffix.'°* The 
evidence is too meager to draw any definite conclusions on this 
point, however. 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: In the extant texts, the infinitive is not 
used to form temporal clauses.'** 

ARAMAIC: The infinitive was not used to form temporal clauses 
in Old Aramaic. Temporal conjunctions marked the clause. '”* 

SAMALIAN: The infinitive was not used, at least in the extant 
Samalian texts, to form temporal clauses.'°° 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: It does not appear that the infinitive was used to 
form temporal clauses in this dialect. The evidence is scanty, how- 
ever. 

MOABITE: The infinitive was used to form temporal clauses, as 
in mamndyna ‘when he fought’’ (Mesha 19).'°’ 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The infinitive was used to form temporal clauses in 
epigraphic Hebrew, as for example in -nxy> “‘when I left’’ (Arad 
16:3), qrannsa “when you sealed” (Arad 13:3), etc. 

According to Isserlin,'®* the use of the infinitive in temporal 
clauses distinguishes Hebrew dialects. For him, the formation of 
temporal clauses with a preposition + infinitive was an “‘upper 
class’* speech trait, whereas the use of temporal conjunctions (as in 
Yavneh-Yam 1:6.8) reflects “‘popular’’ speech. Yet it is impossible 
to draw such far-reaching conclusions from the evidence at hand. 
The initial distinction between ‘upper class”* and ‘‘popular’’ speech 
(and texts) must be demonstrated for ancient Hebrew. Moreover, 
the distribution of these two types of temporal clauses is not clear; 
further examples are needed to chart the exact socioeconomic dis- 
tribution of each construction in Hebrew. Isserlin’s claim for a dia- 
lectal division of Hebrew on the basis of the form of the temporal 
clause, then, is unproven. 


The use of the infinitive in temporal clauses is an old Semitic 
feature, found already in Akkadian'” and Ugaritic.''® In NWS, this 
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feature was retained in southern dialects, i.e. Moabite and Hebrew. 
In the northern dialects of Phoenician, Aramaic, and Samalian, and 
probably in the peripheral dialect of Deir Alla, this feature was lost. 
Its survival in first-millennium NWS, then, was sporadic. 


7c. The use of the infinitive (absolute) 
as a finite verb. 


BYBLIAN: No evidence.''! 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The infinitive absolute functioned as a 
narrative, past tense, present-future verb, or subjunctive. For the 
infinitive absolute used as a narrative tense, see no. 8. As a present- 
future verbal form, Karatepe A III 12-16 is especially instructive. 
There, the phrase nw... 9ybn. . . yon... mwi.. . mm WX... 0K 
‘If (someone) who wipes out and places and rips out and makes 
and places’’ shows that the infinitive absolute maintained the tense 
of the preceding, present-future verbal form. The situation ts similar 
in Karatepe C IV 13-16 and 17/18. The infinitive absolute also func- 
tioned as a subjunctive/precative verb in wna Yya sr ‘‘and may 
Baal-Krntrys bless”’ (Karatepe A III 2/3, C IIL 16/17), tn vpn yar “*and 
may this city be’’ (Karatepe A II] 7, C IV 6), and in onw Sya no 
“then may Baal-of-Heaven wipe out’’ (Karatepe A III 18 [apodosis 
of a condition]). The infinitive absolute in standard Phoenician, then, 
had a number of usages comparable to that of the finite verb. 

ARAMAIC: The infinitive absolute did not function as a finite verb 
in Old Aramaic. 

SAMALIAN: The infinitive did not function as a finite verb in 
Samalian.''? 

AMMONITE: No evidence.''* 

DEIR ALLA: The infinitive did not function as a finite verb in the 
Deir Alla dialect. 

MOABITE: The infinitive did not function as a finite verb in Moa- 
bite. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The infinitive does not function as a finite verb in the 
epigraphic Hebrew texts.''* The one alleged example of the infinitive 
absolute used as a finite verb, box in Yavneh-Yam 1:5''° is doubtful. 
The converted imperfect appears four times in this text as the nar- 
rative, past tense; it would be odd for the author of this document 
to mix constructions. Thus, if pox is a verb,''® it is preferable to 
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‘he erected (it) and gave (it) to him” (Fekh. 10), nym “‘and I ran” 
(Br-Rkb 1:8), oxdn nawi “and T. returned”’ (Sf. II 25), ete.'** 

The few attestations of the consecutive imperfect, in contrast 
to numerous examples of the historical perfect, suggest that the con- 
secutive imperfect was already (becoming) obsolete by the ninth 
century (Zkr). Thereafter, the consecutive imperfect fell into total 
disuse. In this way, the syntactic situation in Old Aramaic of the 
ninth century is comparable to that of Hebrew in the sixth; the per- 
fect usurped the function of the consecutive imperfect as a narrative, 
historical past tense. The occurrence of the perfect in the same syn- 
tactic position as the consecutive imperfect is especially curious. 
Whereas the conseculive imperfect was used only in initial position, 
the perfect later appears in this very position with the same “‘tense.”’ 
In Old Aramaic, then, the perfect assumed the semantic and syn- 
tactic function of the consecutive imperfect. 

SAMALIAN: The perfect,'** as for example in *2.]nn “and (they) 
gave into my hands” (H 2; cf. 1. 8), map[mh “‘and I erected” (H 14), 
yIWTLMon.wwai “and he unlocked'*® the prisons and released”’ 
(P 8), etc. Alternatively, it is possible that the imperfect signified 
the narrative, past tense, as for example in waAM.MI32.34n [i}jawn 
‘‘you placed a sword in my house, and you killed’ (P 4/5).'*’ Yet 
the context of the passage is broken, and it is uncertain whether the 
verbs refer to past or present-future time. Furthermore, this clause 
may have been part of an apodosis, as inferred from the context, 
so that a prefixed verbal form would be expected.'** If the imperfect 
did carry a historical past tense, the relation between yqt/-past and 
qtl-past, and the distribution of these two forms, are unclear. In any 
case, the perfect in Samalian was the regular narrative, historical 
past tense. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: The consecutive imperfect.'*’ as for example nxn 
‘and they came”’ (1 1), max “and they said’’ (I 2), opy ‘‘and he 
arose”’ (I 3), etc. 

MOABITE: The consecutive imperfect,’ as for example wyx) 
‘and I made” (Mesha 3.9), Jan “‘and he built” (Mesha 10), and 97x 
‘and I killed’? (Mesha 11.16). 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The consecutive imperfect, as for example 139 ‘‘and 
they flowed”’ (Shiloah 4), 92... a¥p" ‘‘and he was harvesting and 
measuring’ (Yavneh-Yam 1:4/5), and w yn ‘“‘and he brought him 
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up’’ (Lach. 4:6/7). During the course of the sixth century, however, 
the consecutive imperfect fell into disuse as the narrative, past 
tense.'*' The perfect took its place, as for example *nan> “I wrote” 
(Lach. 4:3), awn “‘he has returned”’ (Lach. 5:6), etc. The loss of the 
converted imperfect to the simple perfect is recorded in the later 
biblical texts as well.'*” 


Several verbal forms functioned as the narrative, historical past 
tense in the first-millennitum NWS dialects. Most dialects—Old Ar- 
amaic (Zkr). the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew—used the 
old consecutive imperfect; this distribution suggests that the con- 
secutive imperfect was a common NWS verb form. In the other 
dialects, the consecutive imperfect was lost. It was replaced by the 
perfect in Samalian, most Old Aramaic dialects (post-ninth century), 
and in late Hebrew (sixth century on). This replacement probably 
occurred independently in the different dialects.'** Finally, in stan- 
dard Phoenician the consecutive imperfect was replaced by the in- 
finitive absolute; with respect to the first-millennium NWS dia- 
lects,'** the use of the infinitive absolute as the narrative tense was 
a Phoenician syntactic trait.'** 

One verbal form need not be the only form capable of signifying 
the historical past tense within each dialect. The linguistic situation 
in Old Aramaic and Hebrew indicates that one verbal form can be 
replaced by another over a period of time. Thus, while both dialects 
originally had the consecutive imperfect, they lost this form to the 
perfect. As these dialects changed over time, they tended to lose 
the consecutive imperfect. 


9. The participle: The periphrastic tense 
(“‘to be’’ + participle). 


BYBLIAN: A periphrastic tense does not appear in the extant 
texts, 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The only possible example of the peri- 
phrastic tense in this dialect is Karatepe A II 3/4, mip? J3 wx onpnar 
pynw2 ‘‘and in places which had formerly been feared."’'*® While 
the author could have conveyed a similar meaning by omitting 73, 
its inclusion served to emphasize the continuous state of fear which 
these “‘places’’ had in the past. Whereas the simple perfect ynw3* 
would have conveyed a one-time, past sense, the combination of 
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nynwi + ]3 expresses an ongoing sense, comparable to the French 
imparfait. 

ARAMAIC: There are no certain examples of the periphrastic 
tense in Old Aramaic. Greenfield'*’ has cited one possible example 
in Sf. II] 22, aydn m1 ‘and be his successor!”* Yet while this phrase 
is composed of ‘‘to be’? + participle,'** the participle is nominal, 
not verbal.'*’ Thus, Sf. II] 22 is not an example of the periphrastic 
tense but is equivalent to “‘be!"* + noun. 

SAMALIAN: No example of the periphrastic tense appears in the 
extant Samalian texts. 

AMMONITE: No example of the periphrastic tense appears in the 
extant Ammonite texts. The size of the corpus, however, is small. 

DEIR ALLA: No example of the periphrastic tense appears in the 
extant Deir Alla texts. The absence of a periphrastic tense may. 
however, be accidental. 

MOABITE: No example of the periphrastic tense appears in the 
extant Moabite texts. The absence of a periphrastic tense may, how- 
ever, be accidental. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: One example of the periphrastic tense appears in Yav- 
neh-Yam 1:2/3,'*° qaay.tvn.qyp yay “as for your servant, your ser- 
vant was harvesting.” Like the periphrastic tense in Karatepe A II 
3/4, this example in Hebrew stressed the continuousness of the ac- 
tion. While the simple perfect would have conveyed a single action 
at a single point in time, the periphrastic tense emphasized that the 
harvesting was a habitual action. Cf. similarly in Mishnaic Hebrew, 
as studied by Greenfield. '*! 


Use of the periphrastic tense is sporadically attested during this 
period in the history of NWS dialects. Of the first-millennium dia- 
lects, only standard Phoenician and Hebrew show any trace of this 
feature. Each of these two dialects, moreover, exhibits only one 
example of the periphrastic tense. In the later periods, the pert- 
phrastic tense became common in Hebrew and Aramaic dialects 
independently. '** 


10. The verb ‘‘to be able’’> + complementary 
verb. 


PHOENICIAN: 93° + infinitive. The only example of this con- 
struction is the uncertain passage in Karatepe A II 5/6, 1n 99n nwx 
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51, which Gordon'** and Rosenthal'** translated “‘(where) a 
woman was able to stroll. . . . If tm is cognate to Arabic *hyd *‘to 
stray.”’'* the complete construction any3n may be interpreted in 
two ways. The verbal form an may be an infinitive absolute, or 
infinitive construct without prefixed /amedh.'*© Alternatively, the 
lamedh of 93n may have been shared, acting as both the final radical 
of *vAl and as the preposition *‘to’’ in the following infinitive: the 
lamedh, then, written once, acted as two letters.'*’ In view of the 
complementary infinitive in n399 DIX ynw? “*a man feared to walk” 
(Karatepe A II 4), the latter interpretation is preferable.'** 

ARAMAIC: 973 + imperfect, as in N9wK> SqaKdD “thus | will not 
be able to send”’ (Sf. I B 6), nown[5] . . . Sana ‘and he will not be 
able to send” (Sf. | B 25), etc. This construction of 943 + asyndetic 
imperfect is also found in the later BMAP 2:13, 3:14.17, etc.'*” 

A second construction, “‘to be able’ + complementary infin- 
itive, may be attested in Sf. | B 34. Most scholars'*’ read . . . [Sm]a 
mown “he will not be able to send,” and interpreted the construc- 
tion as baa + infinitive: cf. the later Ahigar 17 and Dan. 2:10.'"! 
Degen'** was sensitive to the syntax of this construction. Observing 
that Sona is always followed by an imperfect in Old Aramaic, and 
also recognizing that the mem in nown? is very faint, he proposed 
the reading now. If confirmed,'** this reading would remove the 
only possible example of 973 + infinitive in the Old Aramaic corpus. 

SAMALIAN: No evidence. Cf., however, the complementary in- 
finitive in 99x9.9.}n>.5[x] “may he not allow him to eat’’ (H 23) and 
x129..2Np “he summoned me to build” (H 13). 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. The restoration [93x>.5]> “‘and he 
was unable to eat’’ (1 3)'™* is hypothetical. 

MOABITE: No evidence. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: 59> + lamedh + infinitive construct, as in .u3[?x] 
now?.09>> ‘‘we are not able to send’* (Arad 40:13/14), as well as 
similar constructions in BH. 


The evidence of three dialects, with respect to the syntax of 
the construction “‘to be able to... .”’ suggests a bipartite division 
within NWS. In Phoenician, Hebrew, and possibly Samalian, the 
construction was 9>> + infinitive construct. In Old Aramaic, the 
construction took the form 9m + (asyndetic) imperfect. And within 
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In the eastern and southern regions, however, the verb did not 
necessarily stand tn initial position. In the Adon letter, for example, 
the verb followed the subject in Il. 4.6.8'°° although each passage 
was a main clause. In the Fekh. text, the verb appeared in medial 
(e.g., Il. 17.18.19, etc.) and final position (e.g., Il. 15.15, etc.).'°! 
And in Halaf Ost. | Rev. 1/2. the verb stood in final position. Sim- 
ilarly, in contrast to Nerab 1:11, 2:3.6 where the verb stood first, 
in Nerab 1:1/2.9.10/11, 2:4.5/6.7.9.10 the verb was not initial. '®? Cf. 
the Old Aramaic text published by Bordreuil,'°’ where the verb 
stood first in Il. 6.10 and last in |. 2.'°* Whereas, then, western Old 
Aramaic texts had predominantly verb-initial syntax (excepting em- 
phatic positioning), eastern and southern Old Aramaic texts reflect 
a fluidity in verb placement;'® in these eastern and southern texts, 
the verb could appear in initial, medial, or final position, without 
any semantic difference. 

SAMALIAN The verb predominantly stood in initial position in 
Samalian, as for example in H 2.3.4.8, etc., and P 2.3.3.4, etc.'° 
When the verb was not initial, however, the word which stood in 
initial position received special stress, as for example in H 24, P 14, 
and 1/2. In P t, the syntax O-V may reflect the added stress on the 
object. Alternatively, the clause may be an unmarked relative 
clause, “‘this stele (which) Br-Rkb set up.”” Thus Samalian syntax 
generally reflects the verb-initial pattern. 

AMMONITE: The verb stood first in the sentence, as in Sir. 6-8 
and Cit. 6. If, however, Horn’s'®’ restoration 99.732.059[1] ‘‘Milkom 
has built for you’’ (Cit. 1) is correct, S may have preceded V in 
Ammonite. 

DEIR ALLA:'* The verb generally stood first in the sentence, as 
for example in I 2.5.6, etc., and Il 6.11.12, etc. In several cases, 
however, V followed S, without any apparent semantic difference. 
Thus wr.j39n (11 13) appears to mean **(the) kings will see,’ and 
My. parm. 7) “and the voice of (the) vultures will answer”’ (1 8). Cf. 
similarly | 7/8 and (?) Xd 2. The S-V syntax in I 5, however, may 
reflect a subordinate clause. In short, while the Deir Alla syntax 
was usually verb-initial, V could follow S. 

MOABITE: All main clauses in Moabite reflect verb-initial syntax, 
as in Mesha S5.6.7.8/9, etc. The only'®’ deviation from this pattern 
appeared when the independent pronoun is found with the finite verb 
(Mesha 2/3. 21.22, etc.); in these cases, the pronoun always preceded 
the verb for emphatic stress. Cf. similarly Mesha 17. 
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EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The verb generally stood in initial position in the epi- 
graphic texts. Thus, in the texts from Arad (e.g., 2: 1-4, 3:5/6, 5:2/3, 
etc.), Jerusalem (e.g., Shiloah 3.4), Lachish (e.g., 2:4, 6:13/14), and 
Ajrud (e.g., 07.992), verb-initial syntax is apparent. When either 
the subject'’’ or object'’' was placed before the verb, that particular 
element was given added emphasis. Yet there are very few examples 
of the postponement of the verb to either medial or final position in 
the Hebrew texts. 


The NWS dialects of the first-millennium divide into two 
groups, depending upon the position the verb commonly occupied 
in main clauses. Most dialects exhibit verb-initial syntax; if preceded 
by any part of speech, the verb followed simple conjunctions or 
particles. This verb-initial syntax is found in Phoenician dialects, 
Old Aramaic from the (north-) western region, Samalian, Ammonite 
(?), the Deir Alla dialect, Moabite, and Hebrew. Comparative evi- 
dence suggests that verb-initial word order is the standard West 
Semitic pattern.'”? 

In the eastern and southern regions of Old Aramaic, this verb- 
initial syntax was more flexible. The verb could appear in either 
medial or final position, in addition to the old initial position, without 
affecting the meaning of the main clause. This flexibility was also 
found in the Deir Alla texts, in which several examples of S-V syntax 
appeared in main clauses. 

In view of the geographic position of Deir Alla in the south- 
eastern region of Syria-Palestine, and the other linguistic features it 
shares with Old Aramaic,'’* the freedom in the placement of the 
verb in Deir Alla can be related to the identical phenomenon in 
eastern and southern Syro-Palestinian Old Aramaic. In terms of dia- 
lect geography, this feature may have spread from eastern/southern 
Aramaic to Deir Alla, or from an external source to eastern/southern 
Aramaic and Deir Alla simultaneously!’ Alternatively, this syntax 
may have arisen independently in both dialects.'” 


12. The marking or nonmarking of the definite, 
nominal direct object. 


BYBLIAN: The definite, nominal direct object was unmarked in 
Old Byblian, as for example ]1.9K%.99".9u..%y .. . 5x) “‘and if he 
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attacks Byblos and uncovers this coffin’ (Ahirom 2) and 
Ww.79nM.n. . . Fx “may they lengthen the days of Yehimilk 
and his years”’ (Yehimilk 3-5; cf. Shiptibaal 4—5). In later Byblian, 
this direct object could be introduced by the nota accusativi, as in 
standard Phoenician.'”° 

STANDARD PHOENICIAN: The definite, nominal direct object was 
usually unmarked in standard Phoenician. In the Karatepe inscrip- 
tion, however, it was occasionally introduced by the nota accusativi. 
For example, when the author himself was the direct object of a 
verb, the nota accusativi introduced his name (Karatepe A III 3, C 
Hil 17). When, on the contrary, the author’s enemies were the direct 
object, they were preceded by the nota accusativi (Karatepe A III 
19-I1V 1; cf. Yehawmilk 15). Or if the definite direct object was 
particularly contrastive, the object received the nota accusativi 
(Karatepe C 1V 18/19). Finally, if the object was the focus, or em- 
phasis, of the sentence, it was marked by the nota accusativi (Kara- 
tepe A I 3/4, Ill 14/1S = C IV 17). In standard Phoenician, then, 
the nota accusativi marked objects that were of particular interest 
to the author;'’’ its use was subject to individual style. 

ARAMAIC: As in standard Phoenician, the definite, nominal di- 
rect object was usually unmarked. The nota accusativi appeared 
only in the Sfire and Zkr inscriptions. In Sfire, the nota accusativi 
is found when the direct object was either Matti’el and his family 
(Sf. | B 32/33, ILC 14; cf. IIL 13) or Bar-Ga’yah and his realm (Sf. 
I] C 5/6). In Zkr’s inscription, mx appeared only before nouns sig- 
nifying Zkr’s own achievements (Zkr B 5.10.11 [?].15.16/17; cf. Zkr 
B 19); one striking exception is Fa1n.n[y3.5)ax “I built Hazrek’’ (Zkr 
B 3/4), where the independent pronoun preceded the verb. Accord- 
ing to present evidence, then, the nota accusativi in Old Aramaic 
functioned similarly to its standard Phoenician counterpart: It 
marked direct objects that were of particular interest to the author. 

In one instance, the definite, nominal direct object may have 
been introduced by /amedh. In Sf. 1 C 4/5, [\Jaas7 [x]navd “*may they 
make good relations’ may exhibit O-V syntax, in which the direct 
object was preceded by /amedh.'”* Yet since this syntactic feature 
is common in later East Aramaic dialects,'’? it would be odd for it 
to appear in this early Aramaic text from the West.'*° 

SAMALIAN: The definite, nominal direct object was unmarked, 
as for example in wa3b.w23.999r.4y ‘“‘in order that he remember the 
soul of Panammu”™ (H 17), ayt3.72x.297m “‘and he killed his father, 
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Brsr* (P 3), mRevaw.prm “‘and he released the captives of Y’dy" 
(P 8), ete. 

AMMONITE: No evidence. 

DEIR ALLA: No evidence. Since no definite, nominal direct ob- 
jects appeared in the extant texts, the absence of a nota accusativi 
may be accidental. 

MOABITE: The definite, nominal direct object was marked or 
unmarked, with almost equal frequency. The definite object was not 
marked when the subjective independent pronoun accompanied the 
finite verb, as in ay qy.2N932.43x “T built Aroer”’ (Mesha 26) and 
4¥2.9793.93K ‘*] built Bezer’* (Mesha 27):'*' cf. Zkr B 3/4. Otherwise, 
the nota accusativi introduced” places oppressed = (e.g., 
X27. y[26.2]3.nx.Mny.wa “Omri took possession of the whole 
land of Medaba’’ [Mesha 7/8: cf. Il. 5.6.14]) and rebuilt (e.g., 
Jynzya.nx.jaxi “1 built Baalmaon’’ [Mesha 9; cf. Il. 9/10.10/11. 
18/19]). Similarly, examples of great achievement were marked with 
nx, as in oy7.99.nx.29NKN1 “and | killed the entire people’’ (Mesha 
11) and nom wx.nx.wW.wx.nKN.73.3vN1 “and I settled in it Srn-ites 
and Mfirt-ites’’ (Mesha 13/14; cf. Il. 12.30/31). Apparently, examples 
of lesser achievement were unmarked, as nxt.nnoan.wyx “and | 
made this highplace’* (Mesha 3) and mwx7.na.wyxi ‘and I made the 
cistern in it’ (Mesha 9). Thus, use of the nota accusativi was not 
construction-bound,'** since it appeared after various verbal forms 
in all three persons. Rather, the nota accusativi marked objects in 
which the author was particularly interested. In this way, the nota 
accusativi and independent subjective pronoun were mutually ex- 
clusive; both parts of speech were, in effect, emphatic. 

EDOMITE: No evidence. 

HEBREW: The nota accusativi usually introduced the definite, 
nominal direct object. Examples of the nonmarking of the object are 
relatively few, as for example n'7 oW.ann “and write the name of 
the day!’ (Arad 1:3/4), nobon..7Aay.2wWn ‘‘your servant has returned 
the letters’’ (Lach. 5:6/7), etc.'** In the majority of cases, nx intro- 
duced the object, as in 20K NK.AWT ynw “‘may Yahweh cause my 
lord to hear” (Lach. 2:1/2, 8 Obv. 1, etc.), TI3a[y].nx.IK.731 “my 
lord remembered his servant’? (Lach. 2:4/5), om nx now ‘‘send 
Nahum!” (Arad 16:9/10), 90[3)A nx *nnw “and | sent the silver” 
(Arad 16:4/5), mpty.nx AX KX? “‘we cannot see Azeqgah’’ (Lach. 
4:12/13), and especially nxt nx nnd Wk “who opens this’’ (Silwan 
B 2/3). These latter examples suggest that the category of ‘‘defi- 
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Within that group of dialects which introduced the apodosis with 
a conjunction, different conjunctions were used. Old Aramaic and 
Samalian, which possessed the conjunction *pa ‘“‘thus, therefore,”’ 
used this conjunction to mark the apodosis. This use of *pa is a 
common West Semitic feature (cf. the Arabic fa of apodosis). In 
those dialects which lacked *pa, however, *wa performed this func- 
tion, as in standard Phoenician and Hebrew. Here too, *wa is a 
common clausal conjunction. The particle used to mark the apod- 
osis, then, depended upon the inventory of conjunctive particles 
in the individual dialects. 
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THE DIALECTAL 
CONTINUUM OF 
SYRIA- PALESTINE 


The table that follows summarizes the results obtained in Chapters 
2-4. Each phoneme, phonetic feature, morpheme, and syntactic fea- 
ture considered relevant to dialectal division is charted throughout 
the individual dialects. The table offers an overview of the North- 
west Semitic dialects spoken in Syria-Palestine between 1000 and 
586 B.C.E. 

The dialects group, and regroup, according to the individual 
feature examined, For example, the correspondences of “d (2:1)' sep- 
arate Old Aramaic, Samalian, and Deir Alla from the Phoenician 
dialects, Ammonite, Moabite, and Hebrew. The form of the first 
person singular independent pronoun (3:la) unites Phoenician dia- 
lects, Samalian, and Moabite into one group, and Old Aramaic and 
Hebrew into another. Yet a third feature, the form of the relative 
pronoun/particle (3:3), joins Old Byblian, Old Aramaic, and Sa- 
malian into one dialectal unit, standard Phoenician and Ammonite 
into another, and Moabite and Hebrew into a third. No two linguistic 
features have the identical distribution among these dialects.* 

Not all linguistic features, however, are equally significant in 
linguistic classification.* Since the goal of any classificatory scheme 
is the demonstration of a particular shared relation among speech 
forms, only those features reflecting shared innovations are useful 
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outcome, but the history of the outcome, is important in linguistic 
classification. '’ 

Finally, a feature must not be borrowed but must represent a 
native linguistic development.'* For example, if m “‘day”’ in south- 
ern Hebrew was borrowed from the northern dialect,’” the absence 
of waw does not reflect any phonological feature of the southern 
dialect.*° On the contrary, the absence of waw reflects the phono- 
logical pattern of the donor dialect. Since borrowings do not nec- 
essarily participate in the changes of the recipient dialect,*' they 
must be excluded from a classificatory scheme. 

Linguistic classification, or subgrouping, must begin with 
shared innovations. *‘A shared innovation is one which cannot be 
due to chance (i.e. to independent linguistic change) or to separate 
borrowing.’*** Only those features which reflect shared development 
provide the basis for a classificatory scheme. 

Yet a single shared innovation in itself is insufficient, since the 
innovation may be coincidental.?* In order to obviate this objection, 
it is customary to isolate sets of shared innovations;~* the greater 
the number of innovations shared by certain speech forms, the 
smaller the likelihood of independent duplication. And the greater 
the number of shared innovations, the greater the likelihood of com- 
mon linguistic development. 


5 “ » « » 


A preliminary evaluation of features examined in Chapters 2—4 sug- 
gests that classes of features are of different value in classifying the 
NWS dialects. Syntax, for example, is an unreliable tool. A syntactic 
feature may reflect a well-attested innovation and not demonstrate 
any particular shared history, as in the use of the perfect as the 
narrative, past tense (4:8), the appearance of a periphrastic tense 
(4:9), and the marking of apodoses (4:13). Analogical formations and 
extensions were also frequent, as for example the agreement be- 
tween a noun and demonstrative pronoun (4:2) and probably the use 
of the nota accusativi to introduce nominal direct objects (4:12);*° 
as in phonology and morphology, analogical formations and exten- 
sions in syntax do not reflect a shared linguistic development in the 
history of particular speech forms. Finally, syntactic retentions— 
the use of the infinitive to form temporal clauses (4:7b), the con- 
secutive imperfect as the narrative tense (4:8), verb-initial syntax 
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«< » «< » 


Within these parameters, the distinctive innovations of each 
dialect can be categorized as follows: 


OLD BYBLIAN 


Analogical formations 
The absolute masc. plural/dual nominal ending b- (3:6a) 
Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to all following nonlaryngeal consonants 
(2:9), and its extention to *bin *‘son’’ + PN (2:9) 

The correspondence *at:|a] in the later form ynw ‘‘she heard” 
(2:18b; 3:17¢) 


Shared innovations 


The merger of *d and *s (2:1), *d and *z (2:2), “t and *s (2:3), and 
*t and *¥ (2:4). 

The monophthongization of all diphthongs (2:8) 

The syncope of intervocalic Ae in the third person masc. sing. 
suffix (2:16; 3:9b) 

The definite article he (3:5) 

The masc. plural construct ending *ay (3:6b) 

The third person masc. sing. suffix on masc. plural nouns [aw (?)] 
(3:10b) (attested only later) 

The conditional particle 9x (3:15b) 

The ending of initial weak gal inf. constructs in n- (3:21b) 


Only these latter features facilitate the classification of Old Byblian. 

In the later phase of this dialect, certain phonological and mor- 
phological features had changed. For example, the nun in *bin ‘‘son”’ 
no longer assimilated to the initial consonant of the following PN, 
the masculine sing. demonstrative pronoun qr (3:2a) was replaced by 
t, and the relative pronoun -t (3:3) was replaced by wx. Each of these 
changes in the later phase of Byblian was traceable to the influence 
of standard Phoenician.*? 
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STANDARD PHOENICIAN 
Analogical formations 


The absolute masc. plural/dual nominal ending o- (3:6a) 
The first person sing. perfect ending [ti] (3:17a) 


Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to the following consonant within a word 
(2:9) 

Incipient anaptyxis (2:11) 

The complete absorption of syllable-closing aleph to the 
preceding vowel (2:13) 

The correspondence *ar:[a] in third person fem. sing. perfect 
verbs (2:18b; 3:17c) 

The form of the nota accusativi (3: 15a) 

The merger of indicative and jussive verbal forms (3:18a, I[8b) 

The merger of the middle weak D-stem and the polel (3:22b) (?) 


Shared innovations 


The merger of *d and “s (2:1), “d and *z (2:2), “t and *s (2:3), and 
*t and *§ (2:4) 

The change of *a to [6] (2:5), and its extention to all nonverbal 
accented a-vowels (2:6-7) 

The monophthongization of all diphthongs (2:8) 

The usual syncope of intervocalic yvodh (2:15) 

The syncope of intervocalic he (even after the conjunction *wa) 
(2:16), except after i-vowels (2:17, etc.) 

The masc. sing. demonstrative pronoun t “‘this’’ (3:2a) (?) 

The relative particle wx (3:3) 

The personal, interrogative pronoun ™9 (3:4) 

The definite article he (3:5) 

The masc. plural construct ending *ay (3:6b) 

A special plural formation of final weak nouns (3:7) 

The vocalization of the strong gal inf. construct [liqt6l] (3:19a) 

The ending of initial and final weak inf. constructs in n- (3:21b, 
23f) 

The replacement of *baniy- by *bdnay- in the masc. plural 
participle (3:23g) 

The imperfect form [yiqqah] (3:25a) 

The ending of the gal inf. of np? ‘to take”’ in n- (3:25b) 
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While it appears that most Phoenician-speaking communities 
participated in these innovations, Arslan Tash*® deviated from this 
pattern in two respects. The absolute masc. plural/dual nominal end- 
ing was ]-, and the first person sing. perfect morpheme may have 
been [t(u/i)|. These two features were, in all probability, borrowed 
from Old Aramaic which was spoken in this community at that 
time.*! 


OLD ARAMAIC 
Analogical formations 


The term for nonexistence w% (3:14) (?) 

The tG stem (3:16a) 

The treatment of the middle weak radical as a strong root letter in 
certain verbal forms (3:22a, 22b) 


Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to the following consonant within a word 
(2:9) 

The correspondence *at:[a] (2:18a: 3:6c) 

The loss of final short vowels (2:19; see also 3:9a) 

The form of the nota accusativi (3:1Sa) 

The position of the term for nonexistence in the sentence (4:4c) 


Shared innovations 


The correspondence *d:p (2:1) 

The dissimilation of emphatics: *“g + emphatic > k + emphatic 
(2:10) 

The aphaeresis of aleph in tn ‘‘one™ (2:14) 

The first person sing. independent pronoun 73x (3: 1a) 

The definite article x- (3:5) 

The masc. plural construct ending *ay (3:6b) 

A special plural formation of final weak nouns (3:7) 

The third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns [awh(i)} 
(3:10b) 

The loss of the niphal (3:16b) 

The pael and haphel inf. construct of strong verbs ending in n- 
(3:19b) 

The peal passive participle *gazil (3:20) 
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The loss of the initial radical and the doubling of the second in 
imperfect and certain nominal forms of aw* “‘to sit, dwell” 
and y1* “‘to know” (3:21a) 

The form of the indicative and jussive sing. of final weak verbs in 
m- and »-, respectively (3:23d) 

The replacement of *baniy- by *bdnay- in the masc. plural 
(undetermined) participle (3:23g) 

The pael and haphel of final weak roots, third person masc. sing., 
in [banni] and [habni]}, respectively (3:23h) (2)? 

The imperfect form [yiqqah] (3:25a) 


While most Aramaic-speaking communities exhibited these in- 
novations, there were certain speech variants in each community.** 

ALEPPO: In three passages of the Zkr Text, the consecutive im- 
perfect functioned as the historical past tense (4:8). Since this usage 
was a common NWS trait,** this feature was a retention here. It 
does not suggest any dialectal affinities.*° 

SFIRE:*© Several dialectal variations resulted from analogy or 
extention—the plural demonstrative pronoun 79x (3:2c), the absolute 
fem. plural nominal ending }- (3:6d), perhaps the imperfect form 
[yilqah] (3:25a), and the use of -5 to mark the apodosis of conditions 
(4:13). Incipient anaptyxis (2:11), the prothetic aleph in owx “*name”™’ 
(2:12), and the possible loss of medial aleph in xa ‘‘well (?)" (2:13) 
are well-attested, Semitic phonetic developments. There is also one 
possible example of an infinitive complement to 97> “to be able”’ 
(4:10), and final weak nominal! plurals were formed like strong plurals 
(3:7). The combination of these features distinguished Sfire-Aramaic 
from the other Old Aramaic dialects.*’ 

NERAB: Like other Old Aramaic dialects, initial *g + emphatic 
dissimilated to k + emphatic (2:10), and the third person masc. sing. 
suffix on plural nouns was [awh(i)] (3:10b).°* The position of the 
verb in the sentence, however, was flexible (4:11).°? 

FEKHERIYEH:”” In addition to the innovations characteristic of 
Old Aramaic, this dialect exhibited several others—the third person 
plural possessive suffixes o-/]- (2:16; 3:9d) and the peal inf. construct 
*migqtal (3:19a). The flexibility in the placement of the verb in the 
sentence (4:11) might be another Fekh. innovation shared with other 
NWS dialects, unless it developed independently. Fekh.-Aramaic 
did not, however, participate in every Old Aramaic innovation. For 
example, the f-stem of the G was Gt in Fekh. (3:16a), not the an- 
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alogical tG. Further, the pae/ and haphel inf. constructs ended in 
# (3:19b), not n-. Both of these features were retentions in Fekh. 
Finally, other dialectal features at Fekh. were the precative lamedh 
(3:15d), the merger of the middle weak D-stem and the pale/ (3:22b), 
the fem. sing. demonstrative pronoun nxt (3:2b), the imperfect for- 
mation [yilqah] (3:2Sa), and the genitive particle *t (4:3a). These fea- 
tures were independent developments, analogical formations, or re- 
tentions. 

HALAF: This dialect had a new form of the third person masc. 
sing. suffix on plural nouns [ayh(i)] (3:10b). This dialect also had a 
genitive particle 7 (4:3a) and a great flexibility in the placement of 
the verb in the sentence (4:11). The suffixed form [ayh(i)}] and flex- 
ibility in verb placement are features characteristic of later eastern 
Aramaic. 

ADON LETTER (southern Palestine):*' Like Fekh.-Aramaic. this 
dialect had a *miqtal peal inf. construct (3:19a), the genitive particle 
+ (4:3a), and flexibility in the placement of the verb in main clauses 
(4:11). 


SAMALIAN 
Analogical formations 
The cardinal decade ending in > (3:12) (?) 
Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to the following consonant within a word 
(2:9) 

The use of the prothetic aleph (2:12) 

The possible absorption of aleph to the preceding vowel (2:13) 

The correspondence *ér:[a] (2: 18a; 3:6c) 

The loss of final short vowels (2:19; see also 3:9a) 

The form of the nota accusativi (3:1Sa) 

The merger of indicative and jussive verbal forms (3:18a, [8b, 
23d) 


Shared innovations 


The correspondence *d:p (2:1) 
The monophthongization of final diphthongs (2:8) 
The possible dissimilation of emphatics in nwp “‘truth’’ (2:10) 
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The aphaeresis of aleph in tn ‘‘one’’ (2:14) (unless borrowed) 

The syncope of intervocalic yodh (except in Pa ‘*in the hand 
fof }**) (2:15) 

The syncope of causative fe in the imperfect (2:16) 

The peal passive participle *gatil (3:20) 

The loss of the initial radical and the doubling of the second tn 
imperfect and certain nominal forms of aw* *‘to sit. dwell” 
and yr* “to know” (3:21a) 

The ending of indicative and jussive final weak verbs, sing. 
persons in » (3:23d) 

The pael and haphel of final weak verbs, third person masc. 
sing., in [banni] and [habni], respectively (3:23h) (?)” 

The imperfect form [yiqqah] (3:25a) 


AMMONITE 
Analogical formations 
The absolute masc. plural/dual nominal ending n- (3:6a) 
Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to any following consonant (2:9) 
The use of the prothetic aleph before consonant clusters with 
initial sibilants (2:12) 


Shared innovations 


The merger of *d and *s (2:1) 

The merger of *@ and [6] (2:5), and its extention to *i:[6] (2:6) 
The monophthongization of “uy (2:8) 

The loss of intervocalic yodh (including the PN Sxva) (2:15) 
The relative particle wx (3:3) 

The personal, interrogative pronoun [mi] (3:4) 

The definite article he (3:5) 


DEIR ALLA 
Analogical formations 


The tG stem (?) (3:16a) 
The third person fem. plural imperfect }- -n (3:18c) 
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Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to the following consonant within a word 
(2:9) 

The possible use of the prothetic aleph (2:12) 

The correspondence *at:[a] (2:18a: 3:6c), and “at:[a] in maw 
(2:18b) 

The loss of final short vowels (2:19; see also 3:9a) 

The merger of indicative and jussive verbal forms tn the 
second/third persons plural (3:18a, 18b) 


Shared innovations 


The correspondence *d:7 (2:1) 

The aphaeresis of aleph in an “‘one™ (2:14) (unless borrowed) 

The syncope of causative fe in the imperfect (2:16) 

The masc. plural construct ending “ay (3:6b) 

The third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns [awh(u/i)] 
(3:10b) 

The ending of initial weak inf. constructs in n- (3:21b) 

The form of the indicative and jussive sing. of final weak verbs in 
m- and »-, respectively (3:23d) 

The imperative of 79n* “‘to go” formed from the root 791* (3:24b) 

The imperfect form [yiqqah] (3:25a) 

The possible flexibility in the placement of the verb in main 
clauses (4:11) (unless an independent development) 


MOABITE 


Analogical formations 


The first person sing. perfect ending [ti] (3:17a) 
The imperfect form 9mx(1) (3:24a) (?) 


Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to any following consonant (2:9) 

The use of the prothetic aleph before sibilants (2:12) 

The absorption of syllable-closing aleph into the preceding vowel 
(2:13) 

The loss of final short vowels (2:19; see also 3:9a) 

The fem. sing. demonstrative pronoun nxt “‘this”’ (3:2b) (unless 
inherited) 
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The position of the term for nonexistence in the sentence (4:4c) 
Shared innovations 


The merger of *d and *s (2:1) 

The possible tonic lengthening of short vowels (2:7) 

The gradual monophthongization of diphthongs (2:8) 

The syncope of causative fe in the imperfect (2:16) 

The relative particle wwk»e (3:3) 

The definite article he (3:5) 

The masc. plural construct ending *ay (3:6b) 

The third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns [6h(u/i) (?)] 
(3:10b) 

The form of the nota accusativi nx < mx* (3:15a) 

The possible loss of the niphal (3:16b) 

The ending of initial weak inf. constructs in n- (3:21b) 

The apocopation of the final syllable in certain forms of final 
weak consecutive imperfects (3:23d) 

The imperative of 79n* *‘to go”’ formed from the root y* (3:24b) 

The imperfect form [yiqqah] (3:25Sa) 


EDOMITE 
Independent developments 
The assimilation of nun to any following consonant (2:9) 
Shared innovations 


The monophthongization of diphthongs (in later texts) (2:8) 
The syncope of yvodh in 12 “‘through”” < *ba/i-vad (2:15) 
The definite article he (3:5) 


HEBREW 
Analogical formations 


The first person sing. independent pronoun x (3: 1a) 

The absolute masc. plural/dual nominal ending b- (3:6a) 

The connecting vowel *ay on feminine plural suffixed nouns (3:8) 
The first person plural possessive suffix 13- (3:9c) (?) 

The first person sing. perfect ending [ti] (3:17a) 
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The third person fem. plural imperfect m3- -n* (3:18c) 
Independent developments 


The assimilation of nun to the following consonant (except in 7’ 
verbs [BH]) (2:9) 

The absorption of syllable-closing aleph into the preceding vowel 
(2:13) 

The correspondence *at:{a] (2:18a; 3:6c) and *ar:|a] (2:18b; 3:1d) 

The loss of final short vowels (2:19: see also 3:9a) 

The fem. sing. demonstrative pronoun nxt “‘this’’ (3:2b) (unless 
inherited) 

The merger of indicative and jussive verbal forms in the 
second/third persons plural (3:18a, 18b) 

The merger of the middle weak D-stem and the podlel (3:22b) (?) 


Shared innovations 


The merger of *d and *s (2:1), *d and *z (2:2), *t and *s (2:3), and 
* and *§ (2:4) 

The correspondence *a:[6] (2:5), and *4@:[6] (in doubly closed 
syllables) (2:6) 

The tonic lengthening of nonverbal short vowels (2:7) 

The syncope of intervocalic he in third person suffixes (under 
certain conditions) and in the causative imperfect (2:16) 

The masc. sing. demonstrative pronoun nmr “‘this’’ (3:2a) (7?) 

The relative particle wx (3:3) 

The personal, interrogative pronoun ™ (3:4) 

The definite article he (3:5) 

The masc. plural construct ending *ay (3:6b) 

The third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns [aw] (3:10b) 

The form of the nota accusativi nx < mx* (3:1Sa) 

The vocalization of the strong gal inf. construct [liqt6l] (3:19a) 

The imperfect of av>* ‘‘to sit, dwell” and yr* ‘‘to know” as 
[yéSeb], etc. (3:21a) 

The ending of initial (including np? “to take’) and final weak inf. 
constructs in n- (3:21b, 23f, 25b) 

The replacement of *banay- by *baniy- in the first person sing. 
gal perfect (3:23a) 

The use of a monosyllabic base *bdn- in forming certain final 
weak verbal forms (3:23c, 23e [?], 23g) 
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and the doubling of the second in imperfect and certain nominal 
forms of 3w* “‘to sit, dwell” and yr* “to know” (3:21a), etc.— 
occurred, in varying degress, in Old Aramaic, Samalian, Deir Alla, 
and Moabite. Only the Old Aramaic dialects, however, bore the 
entirety of these innovations. Thus, standard Phoenician and Old 
Aramaic (as a dialect group) constituted the two major linguistic 
centers of Syro-Palestinian NWS. In terms of a dialect continuum, 
standard Phoenician and Old Aramaic were the linguistic extremes. 

For those dialects lying between these two poles, standard 
Phoenician and Old Aramaic were competing forces. They are as 
follows: 

AMMONITE: In addition to the features common to all Canaanite 
dialects—such as the correspondences “d:|s}. *d:[z], the definite ar- 
ticle he, etc.—the correspondence *4:|6] (2:6) and the relative par- 
ticle wx (3:3) strongly align Ammonite with standard Phoenician.*’ 
In terms of the available data, these two features were innovations 
shared exclusively between standard Phoenician and Ammonite.** 

EDOMITE: The form of the preposition 12 “‘through”’ < *ba/i-yad 
(2:15) allies this dialect with Ammonite (in the PN 9x7a) and standard 
Phoenician. Further, if the correspondence *d:[4] (2:7) is confirmed 
in Edomite, this feature forms a bond with Hebrew; in standard 
Phoenician, *G:[6]. 

HEBREW: The standard Phoenician affiliation of Hebrew is seen 
in the correspondences *4@:[6] (2:5), *@’:[6] (in doubly closed sylla- 
bles) (2:6), the preservation of *d in verbs (2:7), the almost complete 
syncope of intervocalic he (2:16), the inf. construct of initial (in- 
cluding np? “to take’’) and final weak verbs ending in n- (3:21b, 23f, 
25b), etc. 

Several innovations, however, appear to have been native to 
this dialect. For example, the relative particle wk (3:3), the nota 
accusativi DX (cf. mx in standard Phoenician and Old Aramaic) 
(3:15a), and the apocopation of the final syllable in certain forms of 
final weak jussives and consecutive imperfects (3:23d) were inno- 
vations absent from standard Phoenician. 

MOABITE: Although most of its phonological and morphological 
innovations were shared with Phoenician, Moabite possessed sev- 
eral Hebraic innovations: the possible tonic lengthening of short 
vowels (2:7), the relative particle qx (3:3), the nota accusativi nx 
(3:15a), and the apocopation of the final syllable in certain forms of 
final weak consecutive imperfects (3:23d). Moabite also shared the 
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form of the third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns, [Oh(u/1)] 
(3:10b), with Old Aramaic. Further, an interesting feature connect- 
ing Moabite with northern dialects is the form of ‘“‘year’’—nw < 
*fan-t (3:6c), in which the fem. ending -f was added to the *CaC 
base; it is uncertain, however, whether this form was an innova- 
tion.*” 

DEIR ALLA: The Deir Alla dialect reflects the basic phonological 
innovations of Old Aramaic: the correspondence *d:p (2:1) and the 
aphaeresis of aleph in an “one” (2:14) (unless borrowed). Further, 
the form of the third person masc. sing. suffix on plural nouns 
fawh(u/i)] (3:10b) is a morphological innovation aligning Deir Alla 
with Old Aramaic. Yet the syncope of causative fe in imperfects 
(2:16), the ending of initial weak inf. constructs in n- (3:21b), and 
the imperative of 79n* “‘to go” formed from 451* (3:24b) were in- 
novations native to Hebrew and standard Phoenician. Since no 
changes peculiar to standard Phoenician or Hebrew can be recog- 
nized in Deir Alla, the source of these innovations cannot be pin- 
pointed.” 


« » « » 


At one linguistic extreme of the dialect chain is standard Phoenician, 
and at the other end is Old Aramaic. Of the dialects known, Am- 
monite was most closely related to standard Phoenician. Edomite 
was related to Phoenician as well as to Hebrew. On this dialectal 
continuum, Hebrew lies closer to standard Phoenician than it does 
to Old Aramaic. Moabite was most closely related to Hebrew; it 
also possessed distinctive Aramaic features. The Deir Alla dialect 
shared some features with Hebrew (and Canaanite), but most of its 
phonological and morphological inventory was derived from Old 
Aramaic. Finally, Old Aramaic lies at the end of the continuum. 
In graphic form, this dialect continuum appears as: 


Stand. Ammon. Edom. Hebrew Moab. Deir Aramaic 
Phoen. Alla 


The position of Hebrew, however, in terms of this continuum, 
is unclear because it did not exhibit any diagnostic Aramaic traits. 
Rather, its unique characteristics suggest that Hebrew was a minor 


IN 
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mark definite, nominal direct objects (4:12) were retentions. They 
also appeared in, for example, Ugaritic.°* Yet, unlike Ugaritic, Sa- 
malian was an eighth-century dialect. Samalian participated in many, 
but not all of the changes in Old Aramaic.** Samalian, then, devel- 
oped from the same lineage as Old Aramaic, but its development 
was arrested at an early date. In terms of contemporary, eighth- 
century dialects, Samalian was therefore archaic. 

In terms of the dialectal continuum of Syria-Palestine, a more 
accurate presentation of the linguistic situation is: 


Old Byblian Samalian 
Stand. Ammon. Edom. Hebrew Moab. Deir Aramaic 
Phoen. Alla 


The dialect chain runs from standard Phoenician, through Hebrew 
and Moabite, to Old Aramaic. Old Byblian constitutes a dialect tis- 
land on the Phoenician side, and Samalian forms another on the 
Aramaic extremity. 

The preserved literature of this period supplements this view 
of NWS dialectal relations. I] Kgs. 18:26 = Is. 36:11 relates that 
Hebrew and Old Aramaic, ca. 700 B.c.£., were not mutually intel- 
ligible. Further, according to Jer. 27:3, three-quarters of a century 
later, Jeremiah’s speech was assumed to be understood by people 
knowing standard Phoenician, Ammonite, Edomite, and Moabite.*° 
The Bible therefore indicates that dialects on the left side of this 
continuum—standard Phoenician through Moabite—were mutually 
intelligible.°’ Hebrew and Old Aramaic were not.** It would follow, 
then, that an Aramaic speaker did not understand any other Ca- 
naanite dialect lying to the left of Hebrew on the continuum either. 
Yet it is suggested that those dialects toward the center of the con- 
tinuum, perhaps even Moabite and the Deir Alla dialect themselves, 
were, in fact, mutually intelligible. In other words, the farther away 
two dialects lay on the continuum, the smaller the chance of mutual 
intelligibility; the closer the proximity on the continuum, the higher 
the probability of mutual intelligibility.~’ 
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Nonlinguistic evidence further supports this view of the NWS dia- 
lectal continuum. For example. the overall character of a speech 
form can be correlated with its physical position on a map. The 
Samalian dialect, to take one case, was spoken in far north Syria. 
Samal was located in very rough terrain, and the Amanus mountains 
further blocked communication with neighboring communities.” 
The seclusion of this state, then, from principal Aramaic-speaking 
communities contributed to its arrested linguistic development.°' 

The inventory of linguistic features in Ammonite, also, was af- 
fected by its geographical position on the Transjordanian periphery. 
Ammonite, on the one hand, was a Phoenician-related dialect. On 
the other hand, it did not participate in all Phoenician innovations. 
The recognizable retentions—the preservation of *aw (2:8), the re- 
tention of initial and medial aleph (2:13, 14), the imperfect plural 
ending [Gn] (3:18b)—are probably attributable to its physical dis- 
tance from Phoenicia; this Transjordanian dialect received some, 
but not all, innovations from the Phoenician center.” Interestingly, 
however, Ammonite showed no innovations shared exclusively with 
Old Aramaic. 

In a similar fashion, the progressive monophthongization in 
Moabite can be understood by the gradual diffusion of this inno- 
vation from the source dialect; it took time to reach, and cover, all 
Moab. It took even more time for this innovation to reach Edom, 
for *aw did not contract until a very late period. Monophthongization 
in Ammonite affected only “ay. Finally, all diphthongs were pre- 
served in Deir Alla. In Transjordan, then, monophthongization af- 
fected the dialects in different degrees: geographical removal from 
the innovating dialect was, at least in part, responsible for the dif- 
ferent outcomes. 

The location of southern Hebrew in southernmost Syria-Pal- 
estine promoted its rather unique character. Its several retentions— 
for example, the preservation of *@ < *awa/*ava and *a (2:6), the 
preservation of diphthongs (2:8), the directive he (3:15c), the use of 
the consecutive imperfect as the narrative tense (4:8), etc. —to some 
extent resulted from its geographical distance from the two principal 
linguistic centers. Further, the diffusion of several Hebraic inno- 
vations to neighboring Moabite, despite the barrier afforded by the 
Dead Sea, was facilitated, at least in part, by geographical proximity. 
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The development of southern Hebrew, and its relation to Moabite, 
then, were related to physical geography. 

Physical geography also explains the recognizable deviations in 
northern Hebrew from the pattern of the southern dialect. Whereas 
southern Hebrew resisted monophthongization, the northern dialect 
followed the pattern of standard Phoenician, its neighbor. Also, the 
form of “‘year,’*’ nw, joins northern Hebrew and standard Phoenician 
(see also Moabite nw), in contrast to maw* (BH). These features, 
then, spread into the neighboring Israelite state but stopped at the 
Judean border.” 

Additionally, the presence of certain linguistic features in north- 
ern Hebrew can be inferred on the basis of its geographic position. 
Since this dialect lay physically between standard Phoenictan (in- 
novator) and Ammonite (recipient), the presence of innovations in 
the flanking regions would suggest their presence in the intermediate 
region as well. For example, that both standard Phoenician and 
Ammonite shared the relative particle wx (3:3) suggests that northern 
Hebrew also had a relative w(x). Further, standard Phoenician and 
Ammonite exhibited the correspondence *a:[6] (2:6) in contrast, for 
example, to BH *d:[4] (except *@ < *@ in doubly closed syllables). 
Perhaps northern Hebrew deviated from the BH pattern and fol- 
lowed that of its lateral dialects; northern Hebrew. then, would have 
had the correspondence *4:[0] as well.® This dialect, then, might 
have shared several features with standard Phoenician-Ammonite 
which did not reach southern Hebrew or which are not preserved 
in BH.°’ 

The relative isolation of the Aramean states in the North like- 
wise had its effect upon the linguistic development of Aramaic. Its 
numerous phonological, morphological, and syntactic retentions— 
for example, the preservation of *d (2:2), *¢ (2:3), * (2:4), all a-vowels 
(2:5—7), diphthongs (2:8), all initial and medial alephs (except in 4n 
‘*one’’) (2: 13-14), the preservation of intervocalic he (2:16), the per- 
sonal, interrogative pronoun qn (3:4), the coordinating conjunction 
-) (3:13), the distinction between indicative and jussive verbal forms 
(3:18a, [8b, 23d, 23e), the nonmarking of apodoses (4:13), etce.— 
may be explained by its geographical location: only in the far South 
was Aram bordered by NWS-speaking peoples. As was the case 
with Samalian, isolation facilitated these numerous retentions.™ 

In all these cases, however, physical geography was only in- 
directly responsible for the diffusion or arresting of linguistic change. 
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The degree to which physical geography affected human commu- 
nication is the central issue, not simply the presence or absence of 
physical obstacles. A natural barrier may have corresponded to a 
language boundary only if it prevented communication.” 

Just as physical geography sometimes affected linguistic rela- 
tions among these NWS dialects, so too historical, political, and 
economic factors influenced their internal composition and inter- 
relation. The degree of political unification. for example, may have 
affected the dialectal makeup of an area.’’ The contrast between the 
speech of the Aramean states and of Judah ts especially telling in 
this respect. The Aramean states had a number of local dialects; in 
fact, according to the present evidence. no two Syrian Aramaic- 
speaking communities spoke the identical dialect in this period.’! 
Geographically proximate dialects could be similar, as for example 
Aleppo- and Sfire-Aramaic. Or two neighboring Old Aramaic dia- 
lects could differ, as for example the dialects of Nerab and Aleppo. 
This heterogeneity may be traced, in some measure, to the lack of 
political unification among the Aramean states. Each state was 
largely independent, and the states joined forces for specific military 
needs. Afterward the union would dissolve. Throughout the early 
first millennium 8.c.£., no single governmental system united all the 
Aramean states under one rubric. 

The linguistic situation in Judah was very different. According 
to the present evidence, Judah was a single linguistic entity. The 
texts from Jerusalem, Arad, Yavneh-Yam, and Lachish (somewhat 
later) showed identical phonology,’* morphology, and syntax. This 
linguistic unity may be accounted for, in some degree, by the po- 
litical and religious centralization of the southern kingdom, begin- 
ning in David's time. Jerusalem was the cultural and political center, 
and it was this centralization which may have had its influence on 
linguistic development as well. In view of the overall sociopolitical 
structure of Syria-Palestine, however, this situation was very much 
atypical. 

This unification of the South created a barrier between it and 
non-Judean communities. There were no major physical boundaries 
between North and South; rather, the religious/cultural differences 
which arose, already in the early first millennium, created a strong 
barrier between peoples. Linguistic differences therefore ensued. 

Historical and political factors were also responsible, in part at 
least, for the linguistic similarity between southern Hebrew and 
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Moabite. By Saul’s time, Moab had been captured by Israel (1 Sam. 
14:47-48). David left his parents in the care of the Moabite king 
(1 Sam. 22:3-—4); later, he too subjugated Moab, and all Transjordan, 
making it a vassal state (11 Sam. 8:2). And by the time of Solomon, 
Israel and Moab were on friendly terms; Solomon even married 
Moabite women (I Kgs. 11:1). Israel, then, had won sway over Moab 
by this time, and the effect of this dominion may be seen in the 
linguistic similarity between Moabite and southern Hebrew. 

Whereas polity and sociocultural factors influenced the NWS 
dialects at this time, economic factors were also important. For ex- 
ample, economic strength probably accounts for much of Phoeni- 
cia’s linguistic control over southern Syria-Palestine. Since the in- 
land communities were largely dependent upon the materials and 
goods arriving in the Phoenician ports, those ports became important 
economic and sociocultural centers. Linguistic changes could spread 
throughout the area via intricate trade routes crossing Palestine and 
Transjordan. In this way, such formidable geographical barriers as 
Mount Lebanon were largely overcome. And even after the decline 
of Phoenician inland trade, its linguistic hold over the area was al- 
ready secure.’* 

Thus a number of factors influenced the linguistic complexion 
of first-millennium Syria-Palestine. Geographical proximity, or dis- 
tance, from linguistic centers affected the degree to which changes 
were received. Political, economic, cultural-religious, and military 
factors likewise affected the dialectal makeup of the area. As in any 
area, the linguistic picture of Syria-Palestine resulted from an in- 
tricate series of linguistic, geographical, and historical factors. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


*a, correspondences of, 33-35 

*a, correspondences of, 12, 30- 
32. 66-67 n. 59 

*a, correspondences of, 30, 32- 
33. in northern Hebrew, 233 

aleph: aphaeresis of, 50-52, 74 n. 
226; prothetic, 47-48: syllable- 
closing, 83-84, 119 n. 65; 
syncope of, 49-50 

Ammonite, classification of, 2, 
228 

Analogy, proportional, 95, 99, 171 

Anaptyxis, 12, 45-47, 72 m 179 

Aramaic dialects, 221-222: Adon 
Letter, 222; Aleppo-Aramaic, 
16 n. 39, 221; classification of, 
227-228; Fekhenyeh-Aramaic, 
221-222; Halaf-Aramaic, 222; 
Nerab-Aramaic, 221, 237 n. 39; 
Sfire-Aramaic, 221 

*-at, correspondences of, 60-61 

*-at, correspondences of, 59-60. 
76 n. 278 

*aw, correspondences of, 35-40, 





*ay, correspondences of, 35—40 


Bible, and NWS dialectal 
relations, 231 


Canaanite: classification of, 4: 
coastal, 2, 4; inland, 2, 4: 
North, 2, 14 n. 6; South, 2 

Canaanite vowel shift. See *a 

Case endings, 61-63 

Classification: and analogical 
formations, 215; and borrowing, 
216; choice of linguistic features 
used in, 2; criteria for, 4: and 
geography, 5: judgment by 
inspection, 2; and the lexicon, 
6: and morphology, 217; and 
NWS, 2: and parallel, 
independent development, 215; 
and personal names, 12: and 
phonology, 217; and place 
names, 12-13; and retentions, 
215; and syntax, 216-217; 
weighing of features in, 3, 205, 
215-217. See specific entries for 
Ammonite, Canaanite, etc. 

Conditional particles, 116-117 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Conditional sentence: apodosis, 
marking or nonmarking of, 194— 
196 

Conjunctions, 114-115 

Consonants, shared, 188 


*d: correspondences of, 24, 26- 
27, 65 n&« 23, 205, 215; 
demonstrative, 83; relative, 85— 
86, 150 n. S8& 
*d, correspondences of, 23-24, 
25, 215 
Definite article, 87-89, 90, 215; + 
conjunction, 54, 55, 57; + 
preposition, 55, 56 
Deir Alla: classification of, 2, 229; 
Combination I, lineation of, 21 
n. 90 
Dialect: and class distinction, 182: 
conservative, 4, 5; definition of, 
14 n. 4; innovative, 4, 5; island, 
4; and physical geography, 232- 
234; urban, 9: variation, 
nonlinguistic factors affecting, 
1. 9. 10 
Dialect continuum: definition of, 
227; and mutual intelligibility, 
231; and NWS, 227-229 
Dialect formation: and economic 
factors, 235; and historico- 
political factors, 234-235 
Dialect geography: and ancient 
periods, 10; and Arabic, 4; and 
community selection, 9, 10. LL; 
definition of, 3; goals of, 3. 6: 
informant selection in, 9, 10: 
and linguistic inferences, 233; 
and maps, 3: method of, 9: and 
NWS, 3, 4; and Semitic, 5: and 
third-millennium Palestine, L6 
n. 32 
Diphthongs. See *aw; *ay; *iy 
Direct object, definite, marking 
and nonmarking of, 191-194 


Edomite, classification of, 228, 
230 
Emphatics, dissimilation of, 44 


he; directive-terminative, 117- 
118; palatalization of, 58-59. 76 


n. 277; syncope of intervocalic, 
54-58. See also Definite article 

Hebrew: classification of, 228, 
229-230; epigraphic, 227; 
Masoretic, dialect of, 12; 
northern, classification of, 239 
n. 67; southern, uniqueness of, 
234 


Innovations: exclusively shared, 
238 n. 48: shared, 216, 235 nm. 4; 
shared, and classification, 205, 
215, 216 

*iy, correspondences of, 70 n. 
136, 240 n. 72 


lamedh, precative, 53, 54, 118- 
119 

Lexical analysis, and Semitic, 17 
no. SL See also Swadesh list 

Linguistic center, definition of, 3 

Linguistic sources, LO: date of, 
10; evaluation of, L1—13; later, 
use of in dialect geography, 12. 
13: and scribal practices, LO-11; 
selection of, Ll; types of, LI-13 


Marginal/peripheral areas, 3—4 

Moabite: classification of, 228-— 
229; and Hebrew, 234-235 

**Mood,”” verbal, 126-127, 137- 
139, 160 n. 321, 162 nm. 387. See 
also Verb 


*n: + consonant, treatment of, 
40, 42-44, 71 om 148, 71-72 oc 
168, 169, 215-216: 
demonstrative, 83, 84, 85; of 
third person suffixes, 101, 105- 
106, 111-112, 113 

Negation: of finite verb, 174-175; 
nonexistence, 115; 
nonexistence, syntax of, 176; of 
participle, 175 

Northwest Semitic. See Bible: 
Classification; Dialect 
continuum 

Nota accusativi, 192, 215: and 
case endings, 61, 62, 63: lexical 
analysis of, 115-116; + suffix, 
syntax of, 168-170 


Noun: absolute dual, 89, 91, 92; 
absolute feminine plural, 94-96; 
absolute feminine singular, 59- 
60, 62-63, 93-94; absolute 
masculine plural, 89, 91, 92; 
extended plural, 36, 48; 
masculine plural construct 
ending, 91, 93, 152 n. 103; 
plural of final weak roots, 96- 
97 

Numerals: cardinal decades, 
ending of, 113-114 


Palatalization. See he 

Periphrastic genitive, 172-173 

Periphrastic tense, 186-187 

Phoenician dialects: Arslan Tash, 
220; Old Byblian, 230; standard 
Phoenician, classification of, 
227; standard Phoenician, and 
Aramaic, features shared with, 
239 n. 68; standard Phoenician, 
and Byblian, influence of, 218, 
237 n. 29 

Polyglottal communities, Ll 

Preposition, coordinated, 
repetition or nonrepetition of, 
176-179 

Pretonic vowel: lengthening, 125; 
reduction, 124, 125 

Pronoun: demonstrative, 
agreement or nonagreement 
with noun with respect to 
determination, 170-171; 
demonstrative, feminine 
singular, 83-84; demonstrative, 
masculine singular, 82-83, 215; 
demonstrative, plural, 84-85; 
independent, first person 
singular, 79-80, 205; 
independent, second person 
masculine singular, 80; 
independent, third person 
masculine singular, 80-81; 
independent, third person 
plural, 60-61, 81-82; objective 
suffix, 168-170; objective 
suffix, third person masculine 
plural, SS—57, 112-113; 
objective suffix, third person 
masculine singular, 54—56, 57, 
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110-112, 128; personal, 
interrogative, 87; possessive 
suffix, on feminine plural 
nouns, 97-99; possessive suffix, 
first person plural, 104; 
possessive suffix, first person 
singular, 61, 99-100; possessive 
suffix, second person masculine 
singular, 106; possessive suffix, 
third person feminine singular, 
55, 61-62, 101-104; possessive 
suffix, third person masculine 
singular, in Moabite, 56; 
possessive suffix, third person 
masculine singular on plural 
nouns, 55, 56, 57, 101-104, 
106-109; possessive suffix, 
third person plural, 55-58, 105- 
106, 109-110, 155 n. 178; 
possessive suffix, third person 
singular, 54—58, 61-62, 122, 149 
n. 23; proleptic suffix, 167-168. 
See also Relative pronoun/ 
particle 

Purpose clause, syntax of, 202-— 
203 n. 149 





Relative pronoun/particle, 65 n. 
23, 85-87, 205; state of noun 
before, 173-174 


Samalian: classification of, 2, 
230-231; definition of, 19 n. 86 

Speech area, characterization 
of, 3 

Speech form. See Dialect 

Subordination, syntax of, 190, 204 
n. 169 

Suffixes. See Pronoun 

Swadesh list, 6. See also Lexical 
analysis 

Syria-Palestine, 6—7: 
communication patterns in, 7; 
government in, 7; topography 
of, 7; trade routes in, 7, 9 


*t: correspondences of, 28-30, 
215; relative, 85-86, 150 n. 59 

*t, correspondences of, 27—28 

Temporal clause, formation of, 
182-183 
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‘To be able’’ + complementary 
verb, 187-189 
Transplantations, || 


Verb: causative prefix, 55-57, 58- 
59, 122: final weak, D-stem 
imperfect, 143-144; final weak, 
D-/causative, third person 
masculine singular perfect, 142- 
143; final weak, infinitive 
construct, 140-141; final weak, 
second/third person masculine 
plural imperfect, 139-140; final 
weak, third person singular 
imperfect, 137—139; final weak, 
gal first person singular perfect, 
134-135; final weak, gal 
masculine plural (undetermined) 
participle, 141-142; final weak, 
gal third person masculine 
plural perfect, 136-137; final 
weak, gal third person 
masculine singular perfect, 135- 
136; ym*, gal imperative, 144- 
146; 79n*, gal imperfect, 144, 
145-146; imperfect, *‘long,’’ 35. 
36, 37. 69 mn; 102, 110; 
imperfect, second person 
masculine plural, 126; 
imperfect, ‘‘short,’* 35—36, 37, 
69 n. 102; imperfect, third 
person feminine plural, 127- 
128, 215; imperfect, third 
person masculine plural, 126- 
127, 160 n. 321; infinitive, as 


finite verb, 183-184; infinitive, 
as imperative, 180-181; 
infinitive construct, D-/ 
causative stems, 129-130; 
infinitive construct, ga/, 128- 
129; infinitive construct, syntax 
of, 129, 163 n. 407, 167, 168; 
np?*, imperfect, 146-147; npo*, 
infinitive construct, 147; middle 
weak, D-stem, 133-134; middle 
weak, infinitive absolute, 132- 
133; narrative, historical past 
tense, 184-186; niphal, 120- 
121, 215; perfect, first person 
singular, 31. 123-124, 215; 
perfect, second person plural, 
109; perfect, third person 
feminine singular, 60-61, 125—- 
126; perfect, third person 
masculine singular, 124-125; 
perfect consecutive, 180; gal 
passive participle, 130-131; 
syntax of, in main clauses, 189- 
191; t-stem of gal, 119-120; 
aw*/y*, imperfect, 131-132; 
aw*/y1*, infinitive construct, 
132. See also ‘*‘Mood"’ 


Written language, and linguistic 
analysis, LO 


yodh, syncope of intervocalic, 52- 
54 


Zkr. See Aramaic dialects 
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“Abdo 40 
Achzib 87 
Adon Letter 
| 178 
2 87 
3 89 
4 136, 172, 190 
6 190 
7 128 
8 27, 82, 190, 204 n. 178 
Ahigar 
17 188 
101 44 
127 44 
Ahirom 
| 24, 40, 50, 54, 85, 101, 


110, 124, 156 n. 208, 173, 
177, 182, 200 nn. 75, 103 
2 24, 28, 35, 52, 54, 58, 76 
n. 278, 80, 82, 89, 93, 
116, 119, 135, 137, 151, 
170, 184, 189, 191-192, 
194 
Ahirom Graff. 
l 132, 180 
3 24, 82 


Ajrud 57, 70 n. 136, 103, 104, 

105, 124, 127, 138, 169, 

179, 191, 204 n. 170 

Amman Statue 26 
Arad 

1:2 181 

39 

193 

89 

39 

57, 105, 141 

39, 43 

43, 95 

181 

191 

204 n. 183 

24, 39, 117 

43, 195 

181 

9] 

19] 

57, 105 

204 n. 183 

181 

111 

204 n. 171 
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24:14/15 
24:16 
24: 16/17 
24:19 
24:20 
28:7 
40:3 
40:4 
40:5 
40:7 
40:8 
40:9 
40:9/10 
40:10 
40:12 
40:13 
40:13/14 


40:14 
40:14/15 


43 

19] 

43 
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opp, 105 


wn, 49 
[7Apan, 107 


yn, 27 
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mp7, 23 
Wp, 140 


]XW, 28, 95, 96 

nxw, 28, 59, 76 n. 280, 93, 96 
naw, 60 

jaw, 28 

A()w, 28 

wow, 28, 113 

maw, 107 

pw, 47. See also DWX 
pnw, 35, 89 

naw, 123 

ynsw, 106 

xyrw, 88 


TN[XN], 126, 139 


nMn, 137 

pma0nn, 112 

~mTN, 137 

onmawnn, 112 

npan, 146. See also npn 
qyin, 42 

ynan, 42 

w5n, 126, 139 

npn, 146. See also npn 
mn, 143 

omprn, 112 


jn7[wn], 126 
mown, 110, 169 


BiBLicAL ARAMAIC WorbDSs 


7x, 84 

7, 84 
DMwWr, 36 
Pwr, 36 


Syriac Worps 


Pesti], 135 

na, 24 

[hata], 74 n. 226 
[(l?)mettab], 132 
[nas], 74 n. 226 
[qusta], 45 


Manpbaic Worps 


[kusta], 45 
axmn, 132 
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CHRISTIAN-PALESTINIAN/JEWISH 
ARAMAIC Worpbs 


prt, 64n. 12 
PRN, 64 n. 12 
yn, 64 n. 12 


UNCLASSIFIED ARAMAIC WorDS 


NIN, 88 
[hen], 116 
won, 44 
[k°wat], 115 
wy5, 44 
mY, 44 
[l?wat], 115 


SAMALIAN WorpDSs 


max, 55, 102. See also M)3N 
max, 102. See also TAX 
x, 100 

Max, 93 

DX, 47, 48. See also A 
IN, 36 

TNX, 26 

TMX, 36, 37, 107 
MINX, 36, 37, 107 

52x, 125 

n>ax, 60 

5K, 84 

WK, 62 

715K, 62 

DX, 116, 117 

MN nx, 98 

ax, 79 

31X*, 147 n. 2 

wax, 51 

ION, 47 

PK, 23 

DWK, 47 

Wk, 29 

nx, 42, 80 


AKI, 62 
PyINA, 53 
3, 53 
mnra, 107 
ma, 36 

moa, 111, 169 
92, 89 
ma, 134 
3x72, 27 


maa, 98 
ni, 48. See also DIX 


Ni, 81 

win, 36 
yawin, 169 
nawin, 36, 122 
nn, 134 

nin, 53 

mavr, 36, 122, 169 
17, 116 

uit, 116, 117 
npr, 123 
wT, 125 

~ 77, 142 


x", 47 

17K}, 73 n. 203 
WIKI, 73 n. 203 
mi, 115, 116 
mm, 169 


“1, 26, 82, 85. See also 
xT, 83, 135 

ant, 26 

7, 26, 82, 85. See also “1 
Tis, 37 

}t, 80, 82. See also AN 
mr, 80, 82. See also jt 


Xan, 46 
Il) .2ky 02 
mon, 42, 59 
xn, 46 
NN, 46 
nann, 95 


TNX, 49 

7X7, 49 

mm, 55, 89 

mV, 36. See also 1™m 
931, 55 

1°, 36. See also mY 
np, 146 

inp”, 127, 146 

Dp”, 55 

wy, 138 

wy, 137-138 

aw, 29 

naw”, 123 

qnm, 119 

yum, 42, 127 


15, 93 
nap, 60 
753, 102 


52x, 49, 128 
xia, 140 
195, 140 

m5. See M193 


mwnod, 53, 111 
mwns?, 118, 128 
yin, 53, 118 
ayy, 42, 128 
yind, 118, 127 


T7110, 36 
xpi, 23 
1, 82, 85 
ninn, 96 
195, 37, 62 
10, 42, 87 
mn, 102 
awn, 69 n. 107, 131 
maw, 102 
wn, 100 
niwn, 96 
nn, 42 


Py, 36 
(X)D, 114, 195, 196, 199 n. 65 
Ty, 24, 66 n. 37 


np, 95 

Tp, 135 

7p, 49 
miwp, 45 
ninnp, 95, 130 


Tp, 23 
wn, 74 n. 216 


mw, 46 
waw, 113 
w, 46 

nw, 24 
naw, 123 
xnw, 53, 135 
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mtn, 111, 169 
wamn, 126, 185 
wn, 137, 138 
nwn, 185 
nwn, 138 


AMMONITE Worps 


UN)INsK, 56, 111 

yInNDK*, 111 

DINK’, 112 

PEI], 32 

Dox, 89 

1y5Xx, 26 

WK, 48, 65 n. 23, 85 

nnwkx, 48, 59, 121 

3N0/NxKX, 48. See also INO/NX™M 


5xa, 53. See also °8NTA 
5x7, 53. See also 9X72 
13, 37, 91 

93, 53, 125, 136 
fjmmya*, 108 

wpa, 66 n. 50 


ni, 59. See also n..0; N.m7 


o292n7, 65 n. 23 
xw'T, 29, 49 


nii.7, 88. See also n33; N1.7 
p17, 88 
Sxdyr, 43, 122 


§nvo/nxim, 55. See also 7N0/NX 
nyix.m71, 5S. See also N33; NI. 


To) 


nny, 37, 95 
ond, 121 
p>, 127 
nm, 127 
Pr, 37 
3ryn, 26 


710; 31 
md, 55, 102 


77, 82 


0, 87 
ndxn, 43 


pyy, 27 
m5, 26, 65 n. 28 


9p, 70 n. 136 
Trp, 45, 95 
Pp, 24 


IW, 162 n. 382 
wn, 49 


pw, 96 

mw, $3 

pw (verb), 133, 162 n. 354, 181 
ow (adverb), 29 

maw, 29, 60, 117 

paw, 89 

ynw, 53, 136-137, 139, 162 n. 382 


17N, 138 

jpon, 43, 128 
yoon, 111 

™5n, 181 
]payn, 128 
yxawn, 111, 169 


MoasitE Worps 


72x, 100 
TNX, 26 
INK, S51, 125 
xX, 115 

x, 79 
OK, YI 
lyK, 143 
jyanx, 114 
YX, 24 
IYI, 56 
mwx, 48, 121 
Wr, 85 

nx, 116 


mma (masc. suffix), 102 
m3 (fem. suffix), 102 
manndia, 120, 182 
ma, 38. See also na 
mma, 102. See also NNa 
[M]wn3.]2, 43 

7732 (noun), 102 

ma (verb), 53, 136 
M33, 134 

pa, 56 
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32, 49 
na, 38. See also ma 
mna, 102. See also AyvA3 


naa, 95 


nr, 81 

YINT, 88 

70777, 37 
moan, 111, 122 
onndr, 120, 121 
y7, 88 

porn, 112 

n>onn, 60, 94 

17, 116 

pit, 88 

WNIT, 122 

ot, 131 

Nywit, 37, 122, 169 


q2mN1, 144 
IAN, 185 
MINK}, 169 
onndxi, 120 
WYK, 138, 185 
MpRi, 146 
NN), 138 
XW}, 43 

Wk) (Aw), 37 
AW} (aw), 56 
12, 138, 185 
mwaan, 111, 169 
monn, 111, 169 
Wyn, 143 

awn, 131 


MNT, 26, 83, 199 n. 65 


pun, 37 
ywrn, 114 
nan, 97 


797, 56, 108 
0, 91 

ya", 89 
npo7, 124 
wy, 29 
aw”, 29 


77, 145 
155, 37 
novod, 129, 132 
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155, 37, 91 


Inxn, 37, 89 
mn, 98, 102 
qn, 125 
inpdn, 123 

ya, 43 

Dyn, 43 
nynwn, 94 


m3, 56 
nwy, 134 


]X¥, 24, 49 
py, 27 


nan, 95 
nn, 50, 60 
wn, 49 

mw, 56, 108 


wow, 29, 89, 114 

minw, 94 

Tmyw, 56, 91, 93, 98, 108 
nw, 43, 94 


Epomitrre Worps 


31, 53 

mwa, 26 
[Ba‘al-hanan], 34 
jn, 88 

y1yn, 43 

yiasy, 31 

Dip, 38, 70 n. 125 


EpiGRAPHIC HEBREW Worpbs 


77X%, 100 
INN, 26 

px, 115, 175 
IPN], 104 
wx, 70 n. 136. See also UX 
(A) a 75K, 106 
x, 108 
7x, 106 

DX, 117 

nax, 95 
mmx, 57, 103 
1x, 79, 80 
wx, 108 


DOK, 70 n. 140, 183, 201 n. 116 
IX, 131. See also WX 
7X, 131. See also WWWX 
TI¥NNX, 138 

wx, 70 n. 136. See also WX 
W()*, 233. See also w* 
wrk, 29, 85, 150 n. 5Sa 

“5 wrk, 172 

mnwwkx, 103 

nx, 116 

mnx, 80 

onx, 57, 105 


™a*, 75 n. 244 
T2, 54 

13 (?), 75 n. 244 
ma, 38-39 

mma, 118, 168 
anna, 182 

ma, 135 

3, 93 

7y1, 56 

m3723, 60. See also 7303N 
nana, 124 

4n372, 169 
mywna, 94 


I, 93 


Nit, 81 

nian, 95 

ma nan, 60. See also 733 
mt, 53, 136 

om, 89. See alsom 
nv, 61 

jon, 43, 122, 137 
pin*, 82 

Pi, thi 

api, 60, 89 
imyyrt, 118 

mvyn, 94 

ayn, 89 

my, 60 

snwin, 121 


nd, 180 

oTpamM, 57, 112, 122, 169, 180 
7M, 138 

59, 185 

139M, 127, 144, 185 

wdyn, 57, 111, 185-186 

npn, 146 
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OX (postbiblical 1x), 116 


’naix, 51 
"1x, 79 
MIX, SI 
nx, 157 n. 241 
mx, 80 


INA, 49 
2, 49 
132, 46 
132, 46 
mya, 142 
ma, 142 
mia, 142 


ma, 143 


mart, 143 
mar, 61, 82 


nan, 97 


TMN?, 68 n. 84 

DDN, 68 n. 84 

yT (imperfect), 131 
Vom, 165 n. 443 
pi, 39 

97, 39 

077, 36, 39 

aw” (imperfect), 131 
Tw, 122 

nw, 43 


ny, 132 
m5, 69 n. 100 
77, 145 
nxripy, 50 
naw7, 132 


N37, 199 n. 65 
123, 56 

on), 121 
m3, 71 n. 148 


fay, 30 
ninwy, 29 


Oxnm1b, 68 n. 82 
INiT15, 68 n. 79 


JX¥, 33, 239 n. 66 
pny, 64n. 12 


WN, 33, 239 n. 66 
wyn, 37 


mw, 57 
nw, 64 n. 12 
nw, 30 


w, 46 
mniaw, 43, 71 n. 148 
ynw, 119 


UcGaritic Worps 


-atr, 85 

hwt, 116 

hmyt, 96 

z, 63 n. 1 

S::23 

qrytm, 96 

tmt, 77 n. 284, 117 
tt, 119 


AKKADIAN Worpbs 


ah-ru-un-nu, 31 
A-hu-ut-mi-il-ki, 30 
alla, 116 
Am-ma-na-aia, 30 
anaku, 80 

-anu, 12 

aSsirtu, 51 

ay/é, 175 


Ba- a-al-ma-lu-ku, 33, 45 
Ba-a-lu, 45 

Ba-a-lu/al-, 72 n. 179 
Ba--li-ra-si, 12 
Ba--li-sa-pu-na, 12 
ba-di-u, 52 

ba-ni-ti, 135 
Bu-di-ba-al, 32 


DUMU-ha-nu-ta, 12 


hi-ih-bi-e, 59 
Hi-ru-um-mu, 32, 50 
hu-mi-tu, 30 


yati, 116 
la-a-tu-na, 33 
ilqu, 146 

I§tar, 29 
Ilu-ya-ta-a-nu, 34 


Ka-ma-as-hal-ta-a, 3} 
Ka-am-mu-su-na-ad-bi, 31 


Mil-ki-a-Sa-pa, 33 
mi-ya, 87 
Mu/a-a-b(a), 34 


-na, 199 n. 65 
ninu, 51 


Pada-yaw, 68 n. 82 
Pa-na-am-mu-u, 62 


Pu-du-il, 32 


Qaus/Qaus, 38 
Qau§s-malaku, 34 
Qusuyada, 38 
Qusuyahab, 38 


Ra-hi-a-nu, 23 
Ra-gi-a-nu, 23 
ru-Su-nu, 68 n. 84 


Sa-la-ma-nu, 31 
Sam-al, 30 
Sa-am-al-la, 30 
sinepu, 47, 73 n. 202 
Si-pi-it, 72 n. 179 
Si-pi-it-ti-bi- i-il, 45 
su-ki-ni, 31 

su-u-nu, 68 n. 84 


sahu, 64 n. 12 
Tu-ba--lu, 50 


-tina/li, 12 
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EGyptriAN Worps 


Bi-Ca)-ru-ta, 30 
O3ws, 38 


Arasic Worps 


Piya-], 116 

*hyd, 188 

[da], 199 n. 65 
{dalika], 82 

dhk, 64 n. 12 
[darra], 24, 66 n. 37 
[“‘azuma], 27 
[nahnu], 51 


EPIGRAPHIC SOUTH ARABIAN WorpD 


hmt, 82 


Eruiopic Worps 


[Sahaga], 64 n. 12 
[n°hna], 51 

Pi], 175 

Pana], 80 

[za], 199 n. 65 


GREEK Worps 


Owp, 28 
pw, 32, 49 
Tupos, 27 
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